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PREFACE. 





No proof is needed of the value of the quotations in the New 
Testament: it is obvious that they help us very greatly to understand 
the material and the character of the New-Testament thought. They 
furnish a connecting link between the two great religious creations of 
the Hebrew race, Israelitism and Christianity. The Hebrew sacred 
literature, representing the most important period of the old national 
religious development, came to a close about 150 B.C., after running 
its course of nearly seven centuries; and two hundred years later 
arose the Christian literature of the New Testament, embodying the 
ideas of the new movement set on foot by Jesus of Nazareth. Old 
Testament and New Testament, though substantially identical in their 
religious conceptions, represent very different conditions of civiliza- 
tion and culture; they are separated from each other not only by 
centuries of time, but also by great social and political changes. 
Throughout these changes, however, the sacred volume of the nation, 
the Old Testament, preserved its authority as divine revelation, and 
supreme law of faith and life, for the Christian evangelists and apos- 
tles, as well as for the Jewish rabbis. How, then, we naturally ask, do 
the expounders of the new religious movement deal with the sacred 
books of their nation, the writings of the ancient prophets and priests 
and sages? What is their method of interpretation? how do they 
understand the instructions, exhortations, and predictions of the past? 


¥ 
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how do they fit the old order of things into the new? It is the 
quotations that give us answers to these questions. Fortunately, 
the New-Testament writers cite the Old Testament so freely, that we 
can be at no loss to understand what view the leaders of the great 
religious revolution took of their relation to their national past, and 
what use they-made of the religious material of its literature. ‘There 
are few books of the Old Covenant that are not quoted in the New, 
and almost no line of thought in the former, whether theological, 
ceremonial, or ethical, that is not appropriated by the latter, and 
somehow woven into its own fabric of thought.’ 

- The literature of the subject is not inconsiderable, as may be seen 
from the list of works given at the end of the Introduction. I have 
made free use of the most important of these, and desire here to 
acknowledge my obligations to them in general: where any thing 
specific has been taken from an author, reference is made to him in 
the immediate connection. 

Many of these books contain valuable material ; but none of them 
give what is needed by an increasingly large public, namely, a gen- 
eral view of the texts, and a precise comparison of the quotation with 
its original. Only a few go over the whole ground, and these are 
based in part on defective biblical texts and unsound exegesis. ‘The 
aim of the present work is to discuss all the quotations in the New 


Testament, from the Old Testament and from other sources, to give 





? The books not quoted or alluded to are Obadiah, Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther ; 
from the book of Ruth, one fact (David’s genealogy, in Matt. i.) is taken, and 
Chronicles was, perhaps, in part also authority for the genealogies; there is 
mention of an incident from the book of Jonah (Matt. xii. 40; Luke xi. 30), and 
an allusion to Judges (in Heb. xi.); and there are, perhaps, allusions to Lamen. 
tations and Song of Songs. Of uncanonical books, there is one citation from 
Enoch (in Jude), and some further use of its material (in Revelation), and an 


apparent reference to Maccabees (in Heb. xi.). 
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the original texts with English translation, and as exact an explana- 
tion as possible of the various passages, so that the precise thought 
of the Old Testament may be set alongside of the use made of it in 
the New Testament, and the reader thus have all the material before 
him, and be able to draw his own conclusions. Though I may not 
always have given a satisfactory account of the relation between the 
quotation and its original, or settled the questions respecting the 
Hebrew and Greek texts, my object will have been gained if I shall 
have succeeded in fairly stating the exegetical problems involved, 
and pointing out the proper method of solution. 


The material might be arranged in two ways: the theological or 


_. hermeneutical principles might be stated, and illustrated by examples ; 


or, the quotations might be discussed separately, one by one. The 
former would make pleasanter reading ; but I have chosen the latter, 
because it seemed necessary that the separate passages should be 
examined, with the original texts, before the principles involved could 
be understood. The texts are arranged, therefore, in the order in 
which they occur in the English Authorized Version of the New Tes- 
tament; except that, when one Old-Testament passage is quoted 
several times, all the quotations are treated together under the head 
of the first-occurring text. ‘The full indexes at the end of the book 
will enable the reader to find not only any quoted passage, but also 
all Scripture-passages referred to, and all Hebrew and Greek words 
discussed. I have not thought it necessary to give statistical tables, 
but these may easily be made out from the indexes. At some future 
time I may be able to take up the first of the modes of treat- 
ment above mentioned, and examine in detail the principles of the 
quotations. 

No honest student of the Bible can object to a careful and hon- 
est sifting of its words, and no believer in God can fear that sucha 
procedure will do harm. In the following discussions I have spoken 


plainly, yet never, I hope, irreverently. My aim has been to state 
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what I hold to be the exact truth; and I ask, from those to whom 
some of the views here presented may seem strange, a careful exami- 
nation of the grounds on which they are based. I believe that the 
ethical-religious power of the Bible will be increased by perfectly free, 
fair-minded dealing, and by a precise knowledge of what it does or 
does not say. As its friends, we ought not to wish any thing else than 
that it should be judged strictly on its own merits ; for to wish any 
thing else is a confession of weakness. There is too much reason to 
suppose that the belief which is so prevalent, in the mechanical infalli- 
bility of the Bible, is seriously diminishing its legitimate influence over 
the minds and the lives of men. 


ce. Ss 
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§1. FORMAL PRINCIPLES OF NEW-TESTAMENT QUOTATION. 
I. THE SOURCES OF THE NEW-TESTAMENT TEXT. 


1. The quotations in the New Testament, from the Old Testament, 
are never made immediately from the Hebrew, but always from the 
Greek or the Aramaic version. 

In respect to their origin, they may be conveniently divided into 
four classes: those which agree with both the Hebrew and the Sep- 
tuagint ; those which agree with the Septuagint against the Hebrew ; 
those which agree with the Hebrew against the Septuagint ; and those 
which agree with neither the Hebrew nor the Septuagint. 

The second class, which is by far the largest, must be derived 
from the Septuagint ; and the fourth, from the early Jewish Aramaic 
version, or from the Septuagint, by free citation. But the first and 
third cannot be supposed to come from the Hebrew, for two reasons : 
first, the number and character of the cases in which the New-Tes- 
tament writers depart from the Hebrew make it difficult to believe 
that they had this text before them; and, further, it is unlikely that 
Hebrew, which was a dead language in their time, was known to any 
of them except Paul, and his citations are almost uniformly from the 
Greek. Where, then, freedom of quotation will not explain the New- 
Testament deviations from the Septuagint, it is more natural to refer 
the citations, not to the Hebrew, but to the only other popular 


version of the Old Testament then in existence, — the Aramaic. 
ix 
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In order to make these points clearer, let us look at the history 
and character of the two versions. 

2. The Septuagint. —When Paul began to write his Epistles, the 
Septuagint had long been the Bible, the authorized version, of the 
Jewish world. Begun in Alexandria about B.C. 275, and finished 
about B.C. 130, it rapidly made its way in the Roman Empire, 
where Greek was the language of general intercourse, and attained 
a consideration hardly second to that in which the Hebrew text itself 
was held. The Gentile Christians inherited this reverence from the 
Jews ; and, four centuries after the beginning of our era, Augustine 
thought it almost sacrilege that Jerome should undertake to super- 
sede the Greek, and the Old Latin which was made from it, by a new 
Latin version. It was not only among the Hellenistic or Greek- 
speaking Jews that the Septuagint was held in high esteem: it was 
equally honored in Palestine, where, though Aramaic was the vernac- 
ular, Greek was generally understood. The evangelists and apostles, 
writing in Greek for a Greek-speaking public accustomed to the 
Greek version, naturally cited the Scripture from this version ; there 
are not many of the quotations in which the influence of the Septu- 
agint is not evident. 

But, supposing it probable that the New-Testament writers would 
quote from the Septuagint, the question arises, how nearly we can 
determine the Greek Old-Testament text of that time; unless we 
can fix this with some approach to precision, a comparison between 
it and the New Testament is not possible. The general answer to 
this question is, that we know the Old-Testament text about as exactly 
as we know that of the New Testament; for each text the oldest 
manuscripts belong to the same time,—the middle of the fourth 
century. But between these and the period when the New Testa- 
ment came into existence, lies a space of almost three hundred years, 
during which the two original texts, Old-Testament and New-Testa- 
ment, went their separate ways, each subject to its own processes of 
corruption ; so that it is conceivable that the relation between quota- 
tion and original should be markedly different in the first and fourth 
centuries. In this interval of three centuries, changes may have 
taken place in the Septuagint, or in the New Testament, or in both ; 
and the critical problem in our inquiry is, to restore in the two Testa- 
ments, if possible, the texts of the first century. 
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So far as the New Testament is concerned, we may accept the 
critical results of the best modern editors, particularly Tischendorf 
and Westcott and Hort, as giving in general the nearest approach 
now possible to the original; the most recent text, that of Westcott 
and Hort, based mainly on the oldest manuscripts, may be regarded 
as representing with substantial fairness the autographs of the authors 
of the New Testament. 

And so also it may be said of the Septuagint text as given in the 
Vatican manuscript, that it is substantially identical with that of the 
first century. What may have been the fortunes of the Greek Old 
Testament from the moment of translation up to the middle of the 
first century of our era, it would be hard to say, and we are not here 
concerned to know; we wish to determine in what form it lay before 
the New-Testament writers. In order to reach the most satisfactory 
conclusion on this point, we should have a critical edition of the 
Septuagint, based on a thorough examination of all known manu- 
scripts, versions, and quotations, — a work of enormous labor, for 
which the material is not yet ready. Failing such an edition,’ our 
best guide is the Vatican manuscript (about A.D. 350), which 
appears to have escaped the more extensive corruptions that befell 
the Septuagint during the three centuries which followed the appear- 
ance of the New Testament. Besides the ordinary errors of copyists 
to which all manuscripts are subject, the Septuagint was exposed to 
danger from two special sources, — the corrupting effect of Origen’s 
Hexapla, and the endeavor of Christian scribes to assimilate the 
Greek Old Testament to the Hebrew of the Old Testament and to 
the New Testament. 

Origen, the father of biblical text-criticism, finding that the uni- 
versally used Septuagint text of his time differed widely from the 
Hebrew, conceived the idea of publishing a diglot edition of the Old 
Testament which should enable the reader to control the Greek text 





t At the last moment I have seen a copy of Paul de Lagarde’s edition, in which he 
undertakes to give the text of Lucian (which he holds to be that used by Chrysostom), 
after five manuscripts: d, Vatican 330, thirteenth century; /, Coislinianus tertius, = 
Holmes $2; 4, Chisianus, R. vi. 38, parchment, eleventh century ; Pp, Parisinus 6, = 
Holmes 118; in addition to which he sometimes refers to z, Zittaviensis, = Holmes 44. 
In his present publication he gives only the text, but announces an edition containing the 
critical material. This, though a welcome addition to Septuagint text-literature, is only a 
preliminary work, and, as the author remarks, can be properly used only in connection 
with other similar works, such as the recension of Hesychius, which he purposes issuing. 
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by means of the Hebrew. For this purpose he arranged, in six 
parallel columns, the Hebrew in Hebrew characters, the Hebrew in 
Greek characters, and the four Greek versions, Aquila, Symmachus, 
the Septuagint, and Theodotion. But, while he allowed what the 
Septuagint had over and above the Hebrew to remain, — though 
marking such additions with an obelus, — he supplied, from the other 
Greek versions, those portions of the Hebrew that were not found in 
the Septuagint, marking them with asterisks to distinguish them from 
the genuine Septuagint text; and succeeding scribes, ‘neglecting his 
critical marks, confounded his additions with the genuine material, 
and produced a corrupt Septuagint text which agreed with the 
Hebrew far more than was the case in the true Greek text of the Old 
Testament. 

Further, there was a constant tendency, on the part of the Old- 
Testament scribes, to bring their Greek text into accord with the 
original biblical Hebrew and Greek, with which they naturally as- 
sumed it should be identical. A similar harmonizing process has 
gone on, as is well known, in the New-Testament manuscripts : when 
one Gospel differs from another, the two are often made to agree, 
usually by adding to the shorter account what it lacks of the longer. 
In the same way the Old-Testament Greek manuscripts were filled 
out and otherwise modified so as to bring them into agreement with 
the Hebrew ; and passages quoted in the New Testament were assim- 
ilated to the text of the latter. 

The best illustration of these two classes of corruptions is afforded 
by the Alexandrian manuscript (of the fifth century A. D.), which 
carries the process of assimilation so far as to become practically 
almost worthless for the criticism of the Hebrew text. Thus, to give 
one striking example of the bold manner in which the harmonizing 
copyists went to work: in Rom. xi., Paul quotes in verse 34 from 
Isa. xl. 13, and in verse 35 from Job xli. 3 (Sept. xli. 2), departing 
somewhat in the latter from the form of the Hebrew; and the 
Alexandrian manuscript, in order to maintain the New-Testament 
sequence, adds the Job-quotation from Romans at the end of verse 
14 in Isaiah (the same addition is found in the Sinaitic manuscript, 
S*' and S*). These cases of assimilation are so numerous in the 
Alexandrian that we can never be sure, on its sole authority, that it is 
giving the true Septuagint text. The same thing is true of a number 
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of other manuscripts which appear to belong to the same family as 
the Alexandrian,’ and the Sinaitic is not entirely free from this critical 
taint. 

We learn from Jerome (Preface to Chronicles), that in his day 
the Septuagint edition of Hesychius was used in Alexandria and 
Egypt; that of Lucian, from Constantinople to Antioch; and in 
Palestine, that of Origen’s Hexapla published by Eusebius and Pam- 
philus (about A.D. 320): this last he regards as the correct text, 
incorrupta et immaculaza, while he identifies that of Lucian with the 
corrupt prehexaplar xowy, or Greek Vulgate. If we could recover 
Origen’s text (which Jerome followed in his second revision of the 
Latin Old Testament, and which purports to be given in several 
Septuagint manuscripts), it would be a valuable instrument for the 
textual criticism of the Septuagint. But even then we should be 
compelled to judge of the material accessible to us by the evidence 
furnished by itself. We do not know what material Origen had, or 
what method he pursued, in the selection of his text; we can take 
the Hexaplar readings only as part of the evidence before us, to be 
judged on their own merits; and our final appeal must be to the 
testimony of the various Septuagint manuscripts themselves.? 

Among these, the Vatican appears to have the best claim to be 
considered as giving a genuine Old-Testament Greek text.3 It shows 
no traces of having been conformed to the Hebrew of the Old Testa- 
ment, or to the Greek of the New Testament. In a multitude of 
cases where it differs from the Hebrew, its readings are commended 
by their coherency and pertinency ; throughout the Old Testament 
it is clear that the Egyptian translators had before them a Hebrew 
text which was independent of that which the Masorites have given 
us, so that the Vatican manuscript is often equivalent to an Alexan- 
drian Hebrew manuscript of the third or second century B.C. It 
has by no means escaped scribal corruption, nor did the translators 
always understand their Hebrew original; but in such cases we can 
often detect the occasion and the extent of the error by comparison 





t For some valuable remarks on classes of Old-Testament Greek manuscripts, see the 
preface to O. F. Fritzsche’s edition of the Septuagint text of Judges: Ziirich, 1867. 

2 On the edition of Lucian, see the Prolegomena to Field’s edition of the Hexapla. 

3 The Vatican manuscript contains the whole of the Old Testament except Gen. 
i-xlvi. 28; Ps. cv. (cvi.) 27-cxxxvii. (cxxxviii.) 6; and Maccabees. 
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with the Hebrew, and in general we shall be led to the conclusion 
that the Vatican text bears all the marks of genuineness, and of 
faithful, conscientious work on the part of the Alexandrian trans- 
lators. 

Thus the Vatican, representing the best Septuagint text of the 
fourth century of our era, will therefore, in all probability, come near- 
est to the text of the first century. It seems to have escaped the 
manipulation of the harmonizers; and so far as ordinary scribal 
errors are concerned, it is true of it, as of the New-Testament Vati- 
can text, that no very important corruptions are likely to have crept 
in during the three centuries that preceded it. As the New-Testa- 
ment text may be to some extent controlled by the early versions 
(Syriac and Latin), so the Greek text of the Old Testament may be 
in part controlled by the Hebrew, by the other Greek versions, and 
by the Old Latin. So that we shall not go far astray if we take the 
Vatican manuscript as representing substantially the Septuagint of 
the apostles and evangelists, and compare it with our best New- 
Testament text, using, at the same time, all the critical material at 
our disposal. 

3. Lhe Aramaic Version.—'That an oral Aramaic version of the 
Old Testament existed in Palestine in the first century of our era, is 
almost certain. This is made very probable, in the first place, by the 
linguistic conditions of the time. The Palestinian Jews had ceased to 
speak Hebrew, and had adopted Aramaic as their vernacular, at least 
a hundred years before, and needed an Aramaic translation for their 
synagogue-service and their daily life, as their Greek-speaking breth- 
ren in Alexandria needed and produced a Greek translation. 
Further, we should naturally be led to the same conclusion from the 
history of the later written Aramaic versions or targums. ‘The line of 
written targums begins with that of Onkelos on the Pentateuch, about 
A. D. 150, after which comes Jonathan on the Prophets, about 250 
A. D.,! and then various paraphrases of the Hagiographa some time 
later. These written versions suppose earlier oral translations out of 








? These are the earliest dates: some critics (as Emanuel Deutsch, article Targums, 
in Smith’s Bible Dictionary) hold that there is no trace of written targums before the end 
of the third century ; and Zunz’s latest opinion seems to have been about the same as 
this. 
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which they have sprung, just as the Mishna was the written record 
of oral explanations of the Law which had been accumulating for 
generations. We know from the Talmud, that such oral renderings 
were given in the synagogues: after the scripture had been read in 
the original, the interpreter (meturgeman or targumist) followed 
with a translation into the vernacular.t Only the Pentateuch, the 
Prophets, and the five Megilloth (Ruth, Lamentations, Esther, Song 
of Songs, Ecclesiastes) appear to have been read regularly in the 
synagogue; but it may be considered probable that the remaining 
books, particularly Psalms, Proverbs, Job, and Daniel, would be so 
often referred to in synagogue-discourses, in the rabbinical schools, 
and elsewhere, that a great part of their contents in the Aramaic 
form would be familiar to many persons, and especially to students 
of the Scripture. The synagogue-reading would be a constant source 
of instruction, as is the case with the readings in the churches now; 
and in that day, when books were few, and people depended far 
more than. now on their memories, many a Scripture-passage would 
be retained with verbal accuracy. We may suppose that proverbial 
sayings and Messianic passages especially would be remembered ; 
there would be scriptural household words then as now. Even a 
writer well acquainted with the Septuagint would find. the familiar 
Aramaic form of many passages recurring to him; and, if he were 
writing in Greek, might often naturally take occasion to render his 
Old-Testament quotation from Aramaic into Greek. This view 
derives additional support from the fact that it furnishes an easy 
explanation of not a few of the New-Testament quotations. The 
supposition of an Aramaic version is probable in itself, and it gives 
a clew to the understanding of phenomena in the quotations which 
it would otherwise be hard to account for. The correspondence of 
these complementary facts is a strong argument for the correctness 
of the supposition. 

I have spoken of this Aramaic version as an oral one. So far as 
concerns its validity as a source of New-Testament quotations, it does 
not matter whether the version was oral or written; but this question 
is of interest as connected with the history of Bible-translation, and 








! The references to the Talmud are given by Zunz, Gottesdienstliche Vortrige der 
Juden, p. 8. . 
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a brief examination may be given it here. Zunz, who holds to the 
existence of written targums before the beginning of our era, bases 
his opinion on the general probability that the Palestinian Jews 
would require vernacular translations of the Scriptures ( Godtesdienst- 
liche Vortriige der Fuden, pp. 5-10, 330 f.), and on the mention in 
the Talmud, in the middle of the first century of our era, of a 
targum on Job, whence might be inferred a still higher antiquity for 
the first vernacular translations of the Law! (pp. 61, 62). Bohl 
(Forschungen nach einer Volksbibel zur Zeit Fesu, Wien, 1873 ; and 
Die A.Tlichen Citate im NN. Test., Wien, 1878) adopts and elabo- 
rates Zunz’s view, relying a good deal on the mention of the “Syrian 
Bible” in the Septuagint appendix to Job. Calling to mind the great 
consideration which the Septuagint enjoyed in the Jewish world, he 
supposes that there was a complete Syrian Bible or Jewish-Aramaic 
Targum, agreeing in the main with the Septuagint, and that from this 
were drawn most of the New-Testament quotations. 

Of these arguments, the only one of force is the first, — that the 
Palestinian Jews would need a vernacular translation of the Scrip- 
tures. But it would not thence follow that the translation must be 
written. The Egyptian Jews, it is true, had committed their Greek 
version to writing; but in Palestine the feeling against a written 
foreign version was stronger. The Palestinians accepted the Septu- 
agint as an accomplished fact made sacred by antiquity, but they 
might be slow to adopt a vernacular written substitute for the Hebrew 
original. We have the express testimony of the Talmud on this 
point: all explanations or “targums,” it is said, were to be oral 
( Ferus. Megilloth, 4, 1); in the synagogue-service, the reader and 
translator alternated, the former reading the Scripture by verses or 
paragraphs, the latter rendering it into the vernacular (Zunz: Gofées- 
dienstl. Vortr., p. 8). If this rule were sometimes violated, as Zunz 
supposes, it could hardly have been to any important extent, and 
versions so produced could hardly have been widely circulated. 
_In point of fact, the written targums of which we know were made 
and introduced at a comparatively late period, and by slow degrees. 











* Zunz refers to Tosefta Sabb. cap. 14; Jer. Sabb. c. 16, 1; Sabb. fol. 1158; Tr. 
Soferim 5, 15, where it is said that Rabbi Gamaliel caused a Job-targum to be hidden. 
Zunz also refers without discussion to the postscript to Job in the Septuagint, mentioned 
below. 
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The date of Onkelos is not fixed with certainty, but is probably not 
earlier than the middle of the second century.of our era. There 
was then an interval of a hundred years before the appearance of the 
next targum, that of Jonathan on the Prophets; and a still longer 
interval between this and the targums on the Hagiographa. The 
tardiness that the Jews showed in accepting these much-needed 


translations is certainly not favorable to the supposition that similar 


written versions had been in use for two hundred years or more 
before Onkelos. 

The reference to the targum of Job ( ¥erus. Sabd., 16, 1) is of 
too uncertain a character to found an argument on. Gamaliel, it is 
said, standing on a piece of scaffolding on the sacred mount, had 
this targum handed him, and immediately ordered the workmen to 
bury it under the wall. If this story could be accepted as chrono- 
logically accurate, and an Aramaic version of } Job were really in 
existence in the time of Gamaliel I. (A.D. 35) or Gamaliel II. 
(A. D. 75), we could not thence infer that any large number of such 
versions of Old-Testament books had then been made. We cannot 
argue that a targum of a Hagiographic book, like Job, would prob- 
ably be preceded by translations of the more important Law and 
Prophets ; on the contrary, the Jewish feeling of the time makes 
it more likely that an attempt to render the Scriptures into the 
vernacular would begin with the least honored division of the Old 
Testament, the Hagiographa. But the chronology of the Talmud 
is not sufficiently exact to enable us to rely with confidence on this 
statement. It is by no means certain which of the many Gamaliels 
is here meant, nor that we have here an incident of the first century. 

The curious postscript to Job in the Septuagint (Job xlii. 18 ff.) 
reads as follows: “And it is written that he [Job] shall rise again 
with those whom the Lord shall raise up. This man is interpreted 
from the Syrian book as dwelling in the land of Ausitis, on the 
borders of Idumea and Arabia,” etc. What this “Syrian book” is, 
it is hard to say. The expression “is interpreted” (€pyyveverar) 
would certainly suggest a targum, which is literally an “ interpreta- 
tion.” But, on the other hand, the whole passage (taken mostly 
from Gen. xxxvi.) is in the style, not of Onkelos, but of the later 
targums; and it is doubtful whether it is a part of the genuine 
Septuagint text. 
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In the absence of more definite data, it seems safest to be guided 
by the known Jewish fear of written vernacular translations as late as 
the first century, and by the fact that the first of the existent targums 
does not appear till the second century, or later; and to conclude 
that the Aramaic versions known to the New-Testament writers were 
altogether, or with very slight exceptions, oral. They seem, to judge 
from the specimens given in the translations, to have been, for the 
most part, literally faithful to the Hebrew ; resembling, as we should 
naturally expect, Onkelos rather than Jonathan. 

4. To return now to the four classes of cases mentioned above : 
in two of these, when the New Testament agrees with the Septuagint 
against the Hebrew, and when it agrees with the Hebrew against the 
Septuagint, the origin of the quotation may be considered to be 
clear: in the former case, it comes from the Septuagint ; in the latter, 
from the Aramaic. So, also, where the New Testament, the Hebrew, 
and the Septuagint are substantially identical, the quotation, for the 
reasons already given, must be derived from the Greek rather than 
from the Hebrew. 

Where the three texts, Hebrew, Septuagint, and New-Testament, 
all differ one from another, five explanations are possible: the New 
Testament may represent a different Hebrew or a different Septuagint 
text from ours, or an intentional or unintentional modification of our 
Hebrew or of our Septuagint, or, finally, an Aramaic translation which 
departed, for some reason, from the Hebrew independently of the 
Septuagint. 

All these possible explanations have to be kept in mind in dealing 
with the quotations ; the third and fourth are the most probable. 

As to the Aramaic translation, the Jewish reverence for the Scrip- 
ture makes it unlikely that such a version would purposely vary from 
the Hebrew text of the time. Variations might occur from a mis- 
understanding of the meaning of the Hebrew, though such errors are 
not likely to have been considerable ; or, the targumist may have had 
a different Hebrew text from ours, which comes to the same thing as 
the first of the explanations above mentioned; or, what is more 
likely, inaccuracy of remembrance, or a free mode of citation, might 
produce a quotation differing from the Aramaic, and therefore from 
the Hebrew. 

Now, as has already been pointed out, it is not likely’ that the 
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New-Testament writers used the Old-Testament Hebrew text at all: 
even the Epistles of Paul show no trace of such use. Nor, suppos- 
ing them to have used it, is it probable that the Hebrew text of that 
time differed, to any important extent, from ours. The Masoretic 
text dates from about the seventh century of our era, so that more 
than five hundred years intervened between it and the New-Testa- 
ment times. But during the whole of this interval there existed a 
well-established text-tradition: the words and letters of the sacred 
books were scrupulously and intelligently guarded (the fancy that the 
Jews altered the text for dogmatic reasons has long since been aban- 
doned), and the only source of corruption was scribal error, reduced 
toa minimum. Yet scribal corruption is always possible ; and it is 
conceivable that a New-Testament writer has preserved a true read- 
ing of the Hebrew, current in his time, which the Masoretic text 
exhibits in corrupt form. Whether this is so, must be decided from 
the evidence in each particular case. 

Substantially the same remark is to be made of the Greek text, — 
the probability is, that in its best form, that of the Vatican manuscript, 
it does not differ greatly from that of the writers of the New Testa- 
ment. Considering the free manner of citing then common, we 
shall be more inclined to refer differences between the New Testa- 
ment and the Septuagint to the former than to the latter. 

The New Testament furnishes abundant evidence of modification 
of the Old-Testament text by its writers, sometimes unintentional, as 
would be natural in quoting from memory; sometimes intentional, 
to bring out into prominence an idea supposed to be contained in 
the original, or to obtain a form adapted to the purposes of the 
discourse, — a freedom perfectly consistent with the desire and pur- 
pose to be faithful to the original. 

There are only a few of the New-Testament quotations which 
may not be explained with reasonable probability in accordance with 
the facts above stated. I think that an examination of all the mate- 
rial will show that none of the citations are directly from the Hebrew, 
though there are not many cases where the meaning of the original 
is entirely missed or materially modified. 
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II. Free MANNER OF CITING. 


The New-Testament writers allow themselves certain freedoms 
with the Old-Testament text, in the way of abridgment, condensa- 
tion, expansion, and combination of different passages into one. 
Examples of all these procedures will be found in the texts within 
discussed. (See Matt. ii. 23 ; Luke i. 76; John xii. 40; Acts ili. 25, 
vii. 32; Rom. ix. 25, 26, 33, x..6-8; 1 Cor. xv. 45; Gal. i. 8; 
Heb. x. 37, 38.) 

This method of citation results from several causes, —from the 
habit of quoting from memory, a consequence of the rareness of 
books ; from the fresh enthusiasm and earnestness of the writers, 
and their relation to the Old Testament ; and from their hermeneu- 
tical principles (on this point see below, § 2). Quotation from 
memory was undoubtedly of not infrequent occurrence, and may 
account for the slighter modifications of the New-Testament text, 





such as the omission or insertion of conjunctions and prepositions, 
the substitution of a synonym for a noun or verb, or even such an 
alteration as an inversion of clauses. But no great emphasis is to be 
laid on this consideration; for so many of the quotations show 
verbal agreement with the Septuagint, for example, that we must 
suppose either that they were made from a written text, or, if not, 
that the memory of the writers was very accurate. In general, it is 
The attitude 
of the New-Testament writers towards the Scripture would account 
for some of these text-changes. For them, it was the one thesaurus 
of truth. They had almost no other books. The words of the Old 
Testament had become a part of their mental furniture, and they 
used them to a certain extent with the freedom with which they used 
their own ideas. They would naturally throw in words, or give turns 
to expressions, that would bring out the ideas they supposed to be 
contained in the text.' This was the more natural from the peculiar 


safe to seek for other sources of the modifications. 








1 A flagrant example of this sort of citation in our own times is found in the turn 
often given to 1 Thess. v. 22: ‘ Abstain from all appearance of evil” (King James’s 
version) ; which, to bring out clearly the supposed meaning, is transformed into, ‘‘ Abstain 
from even the very appearance of evil.” So the favorite passage (Hab. ii. 14), “ The earth 
shall be filled with the knowledge of the glory of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea,” 
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ideas of interpretation which then prevailed, which allowed one to 
bring out of the Scripture-text any meaning that the words could 
possibly be made to bear. (See Matt. ii. 6; Heb. xii. 21.) In 
such procedures, there is no intentional alteration of the sense of the 





Scriptures: no trace of purpose to misstate the meaning of quota- 
tions appears anywhere in the New Testament. Citations are made 
in good faith, and with general accuracy, from the versions which 
were familiar to the writers ; and the changes made were such as were 
believed to bring out the meaning into stronger relief. 


§2,. HERMENEUTICAL PRINCIPLES. 


1. The New-Testament writers, superior as they are to their con- 
temporary countrymen in clearness and elevation of religious concep- 
tion, in ethical precision, in the practical, effective side of teaching, 
in enthusiasm, intensity, and impelling power, — in a word, in all the 
content of the religious consciousness,—are yet, in the ordinary 
processes of thinking, men of their time. As expounders of religion, 
they belong to the whole world and to all time ; as logicians, they 
belong to the first century. The essence of their writing is the 
divine spirit of love and righteousness that filled their souls, the outer 
shell is the intellectual form in which the spirit found expression in 
words. ‘Their comprehension of the deeper spirit of the Old-Testa- 
ment thought is one thing: the logical method by which they sought 
formally to extract it is quite another. As, without being Greeks, 
they wrote in the Greek of the day, so (with the exception of Paul), 
without being rabbinical, they thought in the rabbinical forms of the 
day. ‘Their Scripture exegesis is substantially that which we find 
in the Talmud,—the same methods and principles, and, to some 
extent, the same results. In addition to this, they are affected in a 
special manner by their Messianic belief, that is, by the fact that for 
them (as was not the case with the Jewish expounders of the Scrip- 


' ture) the Messiah had already appeared, and his earthly career was 


known. We may consider briefly each of these points. 





becomes, by emphasis, “The earth . . . as the waters cover the face of the great and 
mighty deep.” 
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2. The Rabbinical Exegesis. —This has been so often described 
that it will be unnecessary here to do more than call attention to its 
principal features and its grounds. These are not peculiar to the 
Jews, but belong more or less to that whole period, certainly to all 
circles that had not come under the influence of the more exact tend- 
ency of Greek thought which had begun to develop itself in Alex- 
andria. The Church father was at one, in this respect, with the 
Talmudical tanna, or traditional teacher: their method was a part 
of the intellectual culture of the times. The basis on which this 
exegesis rested was twofold, — profound reverence for the Scripture, 
and an unhistorical, unscientific mode of studying it. The devout 
student of that day believed that the sacred oracles contained all 
truth, and it was only a matter of patience to find in them all that it 
concerned man to know. It was a feeling akin to that expressed 
in the famous word by which, according to the legend, the Calif 
Omar decided the fate of the books of the Alexandrian Library: “ If 
they contain what is in the Kuran, they are unnecessary; if not, they 
are injurious.” Even to-day, in Austria, it is from the Talmud 
(which gradually usurped the place of the Bible with one portion of 
the Jews) that the youth among the sterner orthodox learn geog- 
raphy, astronomy, law, and all science. In the first century, a similar 
feeling led men to look to the Scripture for all important facts of life 
and history. It was the Jews’ strong conviction of the absolute 
perfectness of the Law and the Prophets that led them to reject Jesus 
of Nazareth when he claimed to be a teacher from God above the 
Law. ‘There could be nothing, they held, that God had not already 
given them in his book. ‘They felt themselves superior to the rest 
of the world, in that they possessed a written revelation of the divine 
will, which was to be a sufficient guide in all their beliefs and acts. 
It would have been, for them, sacrilege to believe that there was any 
thing good which the Scripture did not contain. And the Scripture 
would have been a competent spiritual guide if they had pursued the 
proper method of interpretation, if they had sought by established 
rules of grammar and exegesis to discover their author’s precise 
meaning, if they had attended to the historical setting of the sacred 
words. But they were far from pursuing any such method ; nor must 
we blame them overmuch if they followed the principles of their 
time, —it is what expositors have always done. There was then no 
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historical criticism or exegesis: these sciences were not born till 


long afterwards. There was no recognized principle of interpretation 


to check men in their endeavors to find in the Bible what they 
wanted. ‘There was no connected exposition: passages were inter- 
preted as they happened to occur in discourse, and there was no 
opportunity to work out a scientific hermeneutical system. Hence 
there arose an arbitrary Scripture-exegesis, the necessary result of 
reverence for the book uncontrolled by sound principles of interpre- 
tation. The exegesis naturally took the two directions of literalness 
and spiritualizing, which, though seemingly mutually contradictory, 
are the necessary outcome of the rabbinical feeling. Reverence for 
the Scripture emphasizes its letter; but also, when a desired truth 
does not offer itself from the letter, seeks to discover a hidden mean- 
ing. On the one hand, each sentence, each word of Scripture, was 
invested with an independent meaning, which it retained even when 
wrested from its proper position in the discourse, and placed in other 
surroundings ; on the other hand, each sentence or word became a 
mysterious sign of such ideas as the devout but undirected imagina- 
tion of the reader demanded. ‘The whole method of exegesis may 
be summed up in the principle, that every sentence and every word 
of the Scripture was credited with any meaning that it could possibly 
be made to bear; and the interpreter selected the literal or the 
allegorical sense, or any other that suited his argument. For exam- 
ples in the Talmud, see Berakoth 4° (Michael, Dan. ix. 21), 5” (Ps. 
xvii. 14), 6” (Eccles. xii. 13), 14°, 15* (Ps. xxvi. 6; compare, by 
way of contrast, Matt. xi. 29); in the New Testament, 1 Cor. xiv. 21 ; 
Gal. iii. 16, iv. 22-26. The New-Testament method is the same in 
general as that of the Talmud, only far more cautious and reserved, 
a result that is due to the greater dignity and living power of its 
subject-matter. 

3. Lnfluence of the Messianic Idea.— The earliest Jewish litera- 
ature of the Christian period — for example, the targum of Onkelos 
(c. A. D. 150) —contains Messianic interpretation of the Old Testa- 
ment. ‘This had begun, as far as we can judge from the remains of 
the pre-Christian literature, in the second century B.C. ‘The pro- 
phetic promises of a glorious future for Israel, finding no literal 
fulfilment, were deferred and re-stated from time to time by the 
expounders. The Book of Daniel (c. B.C. 164) transforms the 
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seventy years of Jeremiah (Jer. xxix. 10) into seventy year-weeks, 
four hundred and ninety years (Dan. ix. 2, 24), with the expectation 
that the period is to end during that generation (Dan. ix. 27, xii. 11), 
but without mention of a personal Messiah (the “one like a son of 
man,” vii. 13, 14, seems, from verse 27, to be the nation Israel, 
or, rather, the faithful part of it). In the Sibylline Oracles, however, 
and in Enoch (¢. B.C. 130) the personal conception of the Deliv- 
erer is found distinctly stated: it was a revival of the predictions 
of Isaiah and. Micah respecting a king who was to conquer the 
Gentiles, and reign over the purified and glorified Israel. ‘These 
books make no references to Old-Testament passages; but in the 
schools, where discussions of Scripture-texts formed a part of the 
course of instruction, a system of Messianic interpretation would 
naturally spring up, and of this we have the results in the targums 
and the Talmud. ‘The general principle of interpretation seems to 
have been, that every Old-Testament reference to a lofty future for 
Israel was to be regarded as a prediction of the Messianic time ; and 
every mention of a personal head of the re-established nation, as a 
prediction of the Messiah. In general, the rabbinical teaching con- 
cerning the Messiah was, that no one knew the day of his coming, 
that this day should be preceded by wars, that the Messiah should 
suffer, and that all the Gentiles should be brought under the Law. 
For the talmudical references, see the “ Hore Hebraice et Talmud- 
ice” of Lightfoot and Schottgen ; Buxtorf’s Lexicon Chaldaicum, s. v. 
mwn; Barclay’s “The Talmud ;” Schuhl’s “Sentences du Talmud.” 

In the case of the New-Testament writers, who held the general 
Messianic views of their time, the Messianic quotation was stimulated 
by the fact that they had before them the Messiah’s life. All the 
important events of this life, they believed, were predicted in the 
Scripture, and they were not left merely to surmise that such and 
such passages were of Messianic import ; knowing the events of the 
Christ’s earthly career, they could compare them with the Old Testa- 
ment, and find the anticipation of them in the Prophets. His com- 
ing was synonymous with the foretold redemption of Israel, his work 
was the essence of the Old-Testament thought. Besides the predic- 
tions of a kingly leader, all those passages that describe the sufferings 
of God’s saints, those that contain names and expressions connected 
with the life of Jesus Christ, all that in any way recalled the experi- 
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ences or the words of the Master, would naturally be regarded as 
prophetic delineations of him and his work. The current system of 
Scripture-interpretation favored such a use of the Old-Testament 
material. There was no attempt to fix the historical sense of the 
Bible with precision. The deeper the reverence for the departed 
Lord and for the divine word, the greater the disposition to find him 
everywhere. Any thing else would have been unnatural for that time 
and for those men. 

4. It is obvious that we must distinguish between the biblical 
interpretation of the evangelists and apostles, and their authority as 
historians and teachers of ethics and religion. Paul’s expositions of 
justification by faith (Rom. i.—viii.), of love as the essence of reli- 
gion (1 Cor. xiii.), and of Christian liberty (Gal. v.), are not less 
admirable because he does not write the Greek of Thucydides, or 
because he did not know the Copernican system, or because his 
exegesis is not conformed to scientific rules. Interpretation is as 
really a human and a modern science as astronomy or chemistry ; and 
to demand of the New-Testament writers that they shall practise the 
historical methods of our day is to wish to tear them from their sur- 
roundings, and strip them of their human naturalness. It is an equal 
injustice to undervalue their religious power because of their igno- 
rance of scientific methods, or to ascribe to them scientific knowledge 
because of the reverence we feel for them as religious teachers. We 
must accept the local setting of their teaching as a part of their 
human shape; and be content to take the spiritual essence of 
their thought, undisturbed by the peculiar forms which it received 
from the times. Here we are dealing with them only as interpreters 
of the Old Testament ; and the only question to be answered is, how 
far they have given the sense of the passages they cite. 

The meaning of the Old Testament can be discovered only by the 
application of the rules of sound interpretation. The true reading 
of the Hebrew text must be fixed by the principles of Old-Testament 
textual criticism; the significations of the Hebrew words must be 
determined by the facts of Hebrew lexicography ; for the translation, 
we must have recourse to Hebrew grammar; and for the sense, we 
must depend on the science of Old-Testament exegesis, whose prin- 
ciples are derived from the study of the Old-Testament text. These 
principles are sufficiently well-known and clear to enable us, in most 
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cases, to determine the meaning of the Hebrew with reasonable 
certainty. The Old Testament is to be made its own interpreter. 
The Messianic passages, for example, that is, those which relate to 
the hope of Israel’s coming deliverance and blessedness, will always 
bear on their face not only their Messianic character, but also the 
particular nature and the extent of their Messianic expectation. 
Whether the promised glory is to be national or individual, political 
or religious or both, whether it is to be effected by a political mon- 
arch or in some other way, whether it is to occur in a short time 
or only after a long period, is determinable from the context with 
little less than certainty. The prophet, seer, or psalmist writes with 
no vagueness: he has in mind a definite picture, and describes it in 
clear words. There is no room, in the Old-Testament thought, for a 
double sense: such a thing is out of keeping with the tone of the 
predictions, even in the case of the Daniel-apocalypse, where, with 
all the symbolic material and allusional expressions, the main mean- 
ing is simple and clear, The hopes for their people that the prophets 
founded on their faith in God, and on their conception of the situa- 
tion and needs of the nation, were quite definite. They meant to 
say, and they did distinctly say, one thing ; and what that was, we may 
discover, and compare with it the New-Testament interpretation. 

In considering the New Testament dealing with the Old Testa- 
ment, we must distinguish between the spiritual thought and hopes 
of the prophets, and the local national form in which they were 
clothed. In point of fact, the prophets announced the complete 
restoration of the Israelitish nationality, with political power and 
glory, with religious leadership and general pre-eminence over the 
other nations. The idea of religious re-creation was always promi- 
nent, but it was never dissociated from the expectation of political 
regeneration. The nation was to be exemplary in obedience to the 
divine law; and by its enlightenment, its holiness, and its suffering, 
was to lead foreign nations to the truth, and be their recognized 
head. Now, politically, all these hopes were cruelly disappointed : 
the Israelitish nation went steadily down (with one brief stay, in the 
Maccabean period) till its extinction by the Romans. But the other 
side of the prophetic expectation was fulfilled in a very remarkable 
manner. Israel did become, through Jesus and Christianity, the 
religious teacher of the world; not in the way the prophets looked 
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for, but still in a very real way. Moreover, this religious victory was 
a direct result of the religious principles announced by the prophets. 
It was no accident that Christianity was the daughter of Judaism ; 
the deeper inner life of Israel ran its course according to a definite 
law, and flowered out into Christianity by the very principle of its 
being. History offers no grander picture than the religious life of 
Israel: the prophets, for four centuries or more, pouring out their 
souls in passionate longing for the ideal State, upbraiding, encoura- 
ging, denouncing, urging, dragging the nation with unflagging enthu- 
siasm and hopefulness towards a splendid future, in which political 
supremacy went hand in hand with ethical-religious purity ; the slow 
but sure vanishing of the people’s political life as the centuries 
passed ; and finally, when the situation seemed hopeless, Christianity 
starting into life, the embodiment of the prophets’ religious longing, 
the realization, on a scale of which they had not dreamed, of the 
best that they had announced for their own people and for all the 
world. This is a harmony far more wonderful than the mechan- 
ical fulfilment of predictions respecting the life of the Messiah. The 
great miracle is Jesus himself as the fulfilment of the essential 





prophetic thought, not that this or that event of his life should have 
been literally predicted. Christianity is the complement and con- 
summation of the old Israelitism: this is the most striking fact that 
comes out from the comparison between the Old Testament and the 
New. This fulfilment is brought out in the New Testament, 
though in most cases by, or in connection with, a method of inter- 





pretation that cannot. be called legitimate. The natural, historical 
interpretation seeming to them not to yield satisfactory results, the 
New-Testament writers spiritualize; but faulty exegesis is no great 
matter alongside of the power of their theme, and the inspiration 
of their pure and strong spiritual thought. 

We must judge the New-Testament writers by the strictest rules 
of grammatical and historical exposition. Nor can we pursue any 
other method with the Scriptural citations of him whose words are 
most sacred, — Jesus himself, the essence of whose life and utter- 
ances is truth. He who seized on the spiritual germ of the Old- 
Testament thought, and gave it living energy, who touched the core 
of man’s religious life, whose teaching was the pure reflection of his 
sustained communion with God, — does he also follow the hermeneu- 
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tical principles and share the hermeneutical opinions of his day? It 
is a question that can be answered only by an examination of his 
references to the Old Testament, in so far as we may suppose that he 
is correctly reported in the Gospels.‘ We must compare them with 
the original passages interpreted according to what we hold to be 
the best canons of hermeneutical science. ‘The comparison must be 
made with all caution, humility, and reverence; but the science of 
hermeneutics must be the final authority, even if it should seem to us 
to come in conflict with him. To take any other position, out of 
reverence for his person, would be to deny his spirit, and forget his 
teaching ; to assume his interpretation of the Old Testament to be 
final authority, is to assume that which can be proved only by investi- 
gation. The Bible itself nowhere teaches that a holy man, sent with 
a message from God, or a son of God, the embodiment of the divine, 
would be lifted above the ordinary conditions of human life. It must 
not be forgotten, that we are dealing with the visible phenomena of 
the Master’s human life, not with the mystery of his personality. 
The physical, social, and intellectual conditions of the life of Jesus 
were those of the first century of our era, in Palestine. Because he 
lived then and there, he spoke Aramaic instead of Hebrew or Greek, 
he grew up in a certain intellectual atmosphere, he adopted a certain 
mode of life, his teaching assumed a certain outward shape, he 
attacked certain vices, he gathered about him a certain circle of 
friends and disciples. As an individual man, he had of necessity a 
definite, restricted intellectual outfit and outlook; and these could be 
only those of his day and generation. To think of him as acquainted 
with modern science, or rather with perfect science, is to destroy his 
human individuality, and go in the teeth of the record. If he did 
not know the day of consummation (Matt. xxiv. 36), why should he 
be supposed to know the science of the criticism of the Old Testa- 
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1 In some cases, his words appéar to have been added to and colored by the oral 
tradition. To mention one example: a comparison between Matt. xii. 39, 40, and Luke 
xi. 29, 30, makes it probable that Jesus himself said only that Jonah was a sign to the 
Ninevites by his preaching; and the tradition added the parallel between the prophet’s 
three days’ stay in the fish’s belly, and the abode of the Son of man for the same period 
in the heart of the earth. Such expansions of his words may often have been made 
unconsciously ; we must judge in each case whether it is probable that this process of 
coloring has taken place. 
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ment, which began to exist centuries after his death? As teacher 
of spiritual truth, sent from God and full of God, he is universal: 
as logician and critic, he belongs to his own times. We may safely 
appeal to him for support when we say that true reverence for his 
person and teaching is not incompatible with the most thorough and 
independent investigation of his words. His own test of discipleship 
is oneness of spirit with him, not formal recognition and laudation 
(Matt. vii. 21). If the question were of the date and authorship 
of a psalm (Matt. xxii. 43), can we doubt that he would say, Follow 
the teaching of sound science, and not the Jewish tradition ? 

As to the critical upinions of the New-Testament writers, there 
is no reason to doubt that they were those of the Jews of the time 
(nearly what is now known as the Christian traditional view). Ac- 
cording to the Talmud,' the Pentateuch was written by Moses (except 
the eight last verses, which were added by Joshua); the books of 
Joshua, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, the twelve Minor Prophets, Daniel, 
Ezra, Nehemiah, by the men whose names they bear (except that 
the five last verses of Joshua were added by Eleazar and Phinehas) ; 
Samuel, by Samuel, Gad, and Nathan; the Psalms, by David, Adam, 
Melchizedek, Abraham, Moses, Heman, Jeduthun, Asaph, and the 
three sons of Korah; Proverbs, Song of Songs, Ecclesiastes, by 
Solomon; Ruth, by Samuel; Lamentations, by Jeremiah; Esther, 
by the men of the Great Synagogue ; Chronicles, by Ezra. This, in 
general, was doubtless the received opinion in the first century,? and 
must have been held by the New-Testament writers. Nobody then 
doubted that Moses wrote the Pentateuch, and David the psalms 
which are ascribed to him in the titles; it had not occurred to any 
man to examine such questions. We have no occasion, however, 
to take this critical view into consideration here; for, in the first 
place, the New-Testament textual and hermeneutical manner of 
dealing with the Old Testament (with which alone we are here con- 
cerned) is not materially affected by questions of date and author- 
ship ; and, in the second place, if the New-Testament writers hold 








* Baba Bathra 14>, Makkoth 112, Menahoth 30%, 

® There were discussions in the schools, throughout the first century, as to the 
canonicity of certain books, especially Song of Songs and Ecclesiastes; but this does 
not seem to have affected the question of authorship. 
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the traditional critical opinions of their time, and if these opinions 
should not agree with the results of scientific inquiry, their credit and 
authority as religious teachers is no way thereby impugned: we must 
take their critical method, as we take their exegetical, as the local 
framework of their real thought. It was clearly not their purpose to 
teach either exegesis or criticism. 

5. Formulas of Quotation. — A tabulation and discussion of the 
formulas by which the quotations are introduced would be useful if 
it should throw special light on the estimation in which the New-Tes- 
tament writers held the Hebrew Scriptures, and the use they made 
of them. But this is not the case. We know, from the general tone 
of the New Testament, that it regards the Old Testament, as all Jews 
then did, as the revealed and inspired word of God, and clothed with 
his authority. We know that the New Testament accepts the current 
opinion of the time as to the authorship of the various Hebrew 
books. On these points we get no new light from a detailed examin- 
ation of the formulas. We get as little light on the question, 
whether the Old-Testament passages are cited as direct predictions, 
or authoritative divine utterances, respecting the persons, events, 
tules, or propositions, in connection with which they are quoted; or 
whether these last are regarded only as illustrations of the Old-Testa- 
ment word. This question must be decided from the context in 
every case ; and it is not till we have settled it from general consid- 
erations that we can determine definitely what the significance of the 
formula is. ‘Thus, the apparently simple expression, “that it might 
be fulfilled,” in Matt. i. 22, has been variously understood. Palfrey 
(Fudaism and Christianity) holds that it indicates only an applica- 
tion, by the Evangelist, of Isaiah’s words to an event different from 
that of which the prophet used them; Alford (Greek Testament) 
thinks it beyond doubt that the expression denotes, in the mind of 
the Evangelist, a direct and literal prediction by Isaiah ; in the opin- 
ion of Turpie (Zhe NMew-TZestament View of the Old), what is \in- 
volved is “a certain connection between this last-mentioned matter 
and that mentioned before.” 3 

It seems impossible to lay down any universal rule for the mean- 
ing of the formulas. Surenhusius’ attempt to find for each New- 
Testament formula a corresponding Talmudical, and to assign a 
definite significance to each, is generally admitted to be unsuccessful ; 
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his precise rabbinical definitions are not warranted by the facts, and, 
if they were, it would be unsafe to assume that the New Testament 
everywhere employs the scientific expressions of the schools. Pal- 
frey endeavors to show,’ from classic, Syriac, and Jewish writings, 
that the common practice of that time was to cite as fulfilment what 
was regarded as only illustration. If this could be shown for the 
Talmud, it might help us to form a canon of interpretation for the 
New Testament. But the same uncertainty exists in the quotations 
of the Talmud as in those of the New Testament. We cannot 
transfer our feeling to those times, and say, that, because we should 
have cited a later fact merely as an illustration of the principle con- 
tained in an earlier, therefore this was the procedure of Jews of the 
four or five first centuries. On the contrary, it may well be that they 
looked on many things in the Scripture as predictions that we should 
treat differently. 

It may be regarded as probable, that the New-Testament concep- 
tion of the relation of the quotation to its original is the current 
Jewish one of the day, and must be gathered from a wide reading of 
the literature ; we must be guided by sympathy with the feeling of the 
writers, rather than by definitions that we may attach to the formulas. 
The choice of a particular formula in the New Testament is deter- 
mined, not according to any rigorous system of scientific use, but 
by the natural proprieties of the discourse. The differences between 
various expressions, such as, “that it might be fulfilled,” “thus it is 
written,” “this is he that was spoken of by the prophet,” “ the Scrip- 
ture says,” will be found to be rather rhetorical than logical ; and the 
tone of the passage will commonly enable us to determine whether 
or not the Old-Testament word is cited as a prediction: 

Those who wish to examine the formulas in detail are referred to 
the works of Surenhusius, Davidson, and Turpie, mentioned below 
in the list of books: Turpie gives the statistics at wearisome length, 
Surenhusius cites the Talmudical parallels, and Davidson makes some 
judicious remarks on the classification of formulas. 





1 See his learned and attractive discussions in his ‘“‘ Lowell Lectures on the Evi- 
dences of Christianity,” vol. ii.; and his “ Relation between Judaism and Christianity,” 


PP- 17-33: 
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§3. CHARACTERS OF THE QUOTATIONS IN THE SEVERAL 
NEW-TESTAMENT BOOKS. 


While the whole body of New-Testament quotations has certain 
general characteristics, such as are above described (§§ 1, 2), each 
book shows peculiarities in its citations, depending on its subject- 
matter (whether narration, argument, or exhortation), the style and 
aim of the author (whether these lead him to cite literally or freely), 
and his linguistic relations (whether he cites the Greek or the Ara- 
maic version). These will appear in the examination of the various 
passages, but may here be briefly named and classified. The books 
divide themselves naturally into the following groups: the Gospels ; 
the Acts; the Epistles of Paul; the Catholic and Pastoral Epistles ; 
the Apocalypse. 


The Gospels. — The quotations by the Evangelists themselves, 
relating to the life of Christ, are all from the Prophets and Psalms, 
except Luke ii. 23, 24, from Exod. xiii. 2; Lev. xii. 8 (offering of 
doves on the birth of a child); and perhaps Jno. xix. 36, from Exod. 
xii. 46 (“a bone of him shall not be broken”). ‘The citations from 
the Law, with the above exceptions, are in the course of legal and 

Cethical discussions by Jesus ; and the mass of his quotations also are 
\from the Prophets and Psalms. 

This fact, in contrast with Paul’s appeals to the Pentateuch (see 
below), may be taken to indicate that the Evangelists represent the 
popular, or unlearned, conception of the Messiah, as he was held to 
be portrayed in the Prophets and Psalms. ‘The events of his life 
which are considered to correspond to Old-Testament passages are 
simply marked: as proof that he was the fulfilment of the Messianic 
predictions. The Evangelists (with a partial exception in the case 
of John) are purely biographers, not trained in rabbinical methods 
of reasoning, and only concerned to note with objective simplicity 
the facts in the Messiah’s career. The following table will show their 
relations to one another in respect to the material of quotation : — 


Peculiar to Matthew : i. 23, ii. 6, ii. 15, ii. 18, ii, 23, iv. 15, 16, viii. 17, ix. 13 
(and xii. 7), xii. 18-21, xiii. 35, xvi. 27, xviii. 16, xxi. 16, xxvii.9, 10 . 15 
Peculiar to Mark: ix. 48. , ‘ ; ; ‘ , a ‘ . af 
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Peculiar to Luke: i. 17, ii. 23, ii. 24, iv. 18, 19, xxii. 37, xxiii. 46. ‘ “usta 
Peculiar to John: ii. 17, vi. 31, vi. 45, vii. 38, viii. 17, x. 34, xii. 38, xiii. 18, 

XV. 25, XixX. 24, xix. 36, xix. 37 . ‘ 4 ; : ‘ A PS | 
Peculiar to Matthew and Mark: xiii. 14, 15 (iv. 12), xv. 4 vii. Io), xv. 8, 9 

(vii. 6, 7), xix. 4 (x. 6), xix. 5 (x. 7, 8), xix. 7 (x. 4), xxi. 42 (xii. 10, 11), 

xxii. 32 (xii. 26), xxvi. 31 (xiv. 27), xxvi. 38 (xiv. 34), xxvii. 46 (xv. 34) . 11 
Peculiar to Matthew and Luke: iv. 4 (iv. 4), iv. 6 (iv. 10, 11), iv. 7 (iv. 12), 

iv. 10 (iv. 8) ; : ‘ , ; 
Peculiar to Matthew and John: xxi. 5 (xii 14, ra XXVil. 35 (xix. BS : et: - 
Peculiar to Matthew, Mark, and Luke: xi. Io (i. 2; i. 17, and vii. 27), xv. 4, 

and xix. 18, 19 (vii. 10, and x. 19; xviii. 20) [two quotations], xix. 19, 

and xxii. 39 (xii. 31; x. 27), xxi. 13 (xi. 17; xix. 46) [two quotations], 

xxi. 33 (xii. 2; xx. 9), xxi. 42 (xii. 10, 11; xx. 17), xxii, 24 (xii. 19; 

xx. 28), xxii. 37 (xii. 29, 30; x. 27), xxii. 44 (xii. 36; xx. 42, 43), xxiv. 

(xiii. ; xvii., xxi.) . ‘ , , ‘ ‘ P : art @ 
Common to Matthew, Mark, Luke, iu 1ohh iii, 3 (i. 3; iii. 4-6; i. 23), 

xiii. 14, 15 (iv. 12; vill. 10; xii. 40), xxi. 9, and xxili. 38 (xi. 9; xix. 38; 
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The Synoptics, as appears from the table, are to be put by them- 
selves into a sub-group; they are nearer to one another, in their 
material of quotations, than any one of them is to John. They 
further differ from the Fourth Gospel in the literalness of their cita- 
tions. The resemblance in material between Matthew and Mark, 
again, is greater than that between them and Luke. The relations of 
the Synoptics to the versions are various (see below, under each). 

Matthew cites generally, possibly always, from an Aramaic ver- 
sion. The passages in which he is identical with the Septuagint are 
mostly of so simple a character that the Aramaic may easily have 
agreed with the latter (see Matt. iv. 4, iv. 6, xxi. 9, 13, 16, 42); in 
some cases, as Matt. xiii. 14, 15, this is less likely, though not impos- 
sible. Supposing an original Aramaic Matthew, its citations would 
appear in our present Gospel as translations from Aramaic into 
Greek ; but then, we are not sure of the extent of the original Mat- 
thew, nor is it unlikely that the Greek translator would sometimes 
adopt the Septuagint form of a citation. Of the quotations 
proper in this Gospel, about ten, or one-fourth of the whole, are made 
by the Evangelist himself; the rest belong to Jesus, except three, of 
which two are made by the Jews, and one by John the Baptist. 
The citations of the Evangelist (i. 23, ii. 15, ii. 18, ii. 23, iv. 15, 16, 
viii. 17, xii. 18-21, xiii. 35, xxi. 5, xxvii. g, 10) are all intended to 
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prove the Messiahship of Jesus, and they are all characterized by a 
mechanical literalness, especially those that are peculiar to him: he 
alone finds in the Old Testament the birth from a virgin, the return 
from Egypt, the lamentation over the Bethlehem children, the refer- 
ence to the abode of Jesus in Nazareth and his preaching in Galilee, 
his bearing of men’s bodily diseases, his desire to avoid popular 
disturbances, his habit of teaching by parables, and the purchase of 
the potter’s field ; in all these cases he passes over the broad spirit- 
ual meaning of the Old Testament, in order to seize on some local, 
unimportant point of connection which he supposes to exist between 
the Scripture and the life of the Christ. His naively mechanical 


method of citation stands in striking contrast with the profound ) 


spirituality of Jesus’ own treatment of the Jewish Scriptures. See 
especially the opening section, chapters i., ii., though the examples 
are by no means confined to this section, but are found throughout 
the book. 

Mark himself cites only two texts (i. 2, 3), both relating to John 
the Baptist, of which the first is quoted in Matthew by Jesus, and the 
second by John. He thus prefers to exhibit simply the life of Jesus, 
his acts and words, without specially pointing out his Messianic char- 
acter. Mark’s citations often agree with those of Matthew; though 
he is, as a rule, freer, less literal than the latter. In one case (i. 2) 
he seems to follow an Aramaic version, and may possibly have done 
so in others ; but he generally cites from the Septuagint. 

Luke decidedly follows the Septuagint, yet appears in several pas- 
sages (i. 17, iv. 8, vii. 27, xxil. 37, xxiii. 46), to be influenced by the 
Aramaic, guided, probably, in such cases, by a traditional form of 
the quoted text. The short passages above mentioned may have 
come to Luke from Palestinian sources, and fixed in an Aramaic 
form which he rendered into Greek, while for the most part he took 
his material directly from the Septuagint. He himself makes only 
three direct references to the Old Testament ; two in explanation of 
the consecration-offering (ii. 23, 24), and one respecting John the 
Baptist (iii. 4-6). Like Mark, and unlike Matthew, he is not a Messi- 
anic commentator. He holds himself less strictly to the original 
than the other Synoptics, allowing himself sometimes considerable 
freedom in citation (see i. 17, and perhaps iv. 18, 19); he is less of a 
chronicler, and more of an historian, with effort at literary form. 
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Of the quotations peculiar to him, two (i. 17, comparison between 
John and Elijah, by the Angel Gabriel ; and ii. 23, 24, consecration- 
offering) may be set down to his desire for historical fulness ; one 
(iv. 18, 19, Jesus’ mission to the poor and distressed), to his purpose 
to bring out the humanitarian side of the work of the Christ; one 
(xxiii. 46, “ Father, into thy hands I commit my spirit’’) presents 
the last moment of Jesus in a calmer, more trustful aspect, in con- 
trast with the cry of anguish found in Matthew and Mark; and one 
(xxil. 37, “he was reckoned with transgressors”) offers nothing 
special. Occasionally, as in iii. 4—6, he is much fuller than the other 
Synoptics. 

Fohn stands apart from the other Evangelists in materials and 
manner of citation. He has only two quotations in common with 
Matthew alone, and three in common with all the Synoptics. 
He deals very freely with the Old-Testament (Septuagint) text (see 
ji. 17, Vi. 45, Vii. 38, xiii. 18, xix. 36) ; concerned only with the 
substance, he is not careful of verbal exactness. 
time he resembles Matthew in his anxiety to find literal parallels 
between the Old Testament and the life of Jesus, though he goes his 
own way in the selection of points of contact, in accordance with 
his different conception of the Christ; see the little group of cita- 
tions in xix. 24, 36, 37, especially xix. 24, where the other Evangel- 
ists mention the fact (the dividing of the garments by lot at the 
cross), but John alone sees in it the fulfilment of a prediction. 





At the same. 








He follows the Septuagint (except apparently in xix. 37), as was 
natural in one writing for a non-Jewish public. 


Acés takes its citations (with a single exception, xili. 47) from the 
Septuagint. They occur in the speeches of Peter, Stephen, Paul, and 
James, and in the narrative of the eunuch. Those of Peter (except 
i. 20, referring to Judas) and James, and most of Paul’s, are Messi- 
anic, and are characterized by the same neglect of the Old-Testa- 
ment historical relations which we find in the Gospels. Stephen’s 
speech (vii.) is simply an historical sketch, and says nothing of fulfil- 
ment of predictions; and so, in part, is Paul’s address at Antioch 
(xiii.), but the latter falls into a line of rabbinical exegesis, like that 
which he gives in his Epistles. 
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The hermeneutical character of Pauwd’s quotations naturally varies 
somewhat with the nature of their subject-matter. In the hortatory 
parts of his epistles, the citations are commonly literal and simple: 
there is no occasion for exegesis. But where he has a thesis to 
establish from the Old Testament (especially in Galatians and 
Romans), he employs without stint the forced and _ spiritualizing 
interpretations of the time. He finds the materials of his arguments 
not only in the Prophets and Psalms, but also in the Pentateuch. 
We may consider this the learned treatment of the Messianic ques- 
tion, in contrast with the Gospels and the Acts, which confine them- 
selves to noting accordances between the Old Testament and the 
Messianic times. The Pentateuch stands comparatively at a great 
distance from the events of the Gospel history; it contains no such 
direct predictions of Israel’s glory as the Prophets, and it is only by 
allegorizing and sharp verbal references that a definite Messianic 
teaching can be got from it. Paul’s methodical exposition (see 
Rom. iv. and Gal. iii., iv.) was probably taken from the school-teaching 
of the Jerusalem doctors ; he and they were forced, by the necessities 
of a long-drawn-out argument, into a thoroughly arbitrary style of exe- 
gesis." Paul almost always cites after the Septuagint. Kautzsch 
(De V. 7. Locis a Paul. Ap. allegatis) maintains that he follows this 
version in every case (that is, that he does not refer to the Hebrew 





immediately); but in a few familiar and proverbial passages (see 
Rom. vill. 33, ix. 17, Xl. 14, xi. 35; 1 Cor. ili. 19, xv. 34), where it 
is very hard to explain his words from the Greek version, it is more 
natural to suppose that he cites, not the Hebrew, but an Aramaic 
translation. 


The Catholic and Pastoral Epistles have no elaborate argument ; 
their quotations (made from the Septuagint) are usually ethical and 
simple. James’s treatment (ii. 21-24) of the question of Abraham’s 
justification is not at all rabbinical; his inference from the facts 
(namely, that Abraham’s faith was not made perfect till he had 
offered Isaac on the altar) is hardly sound, but his method is histor- 





* It is difficult-to say why there is no citation in the New Testament of Gen. xlix. 
10 (Shiloh), or Num, xxiv. 17 (Balaam’s Star of Jacob), both of which are interpreted 
Messianically in Onkelos; there is perhaps an allusion to the Genesis-passage in 
Rev. v. 5. it: 
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ical, without forced verbal exegesis or spiritualizing. He represents 
the non-scholastic Jewish Bible-learning. Jude cites from the apoc- 
ryphal book of Enoch. 


Hebrews is distinguished by its unbridled spiritualizing interpreta- 
tion and arbitrary Messianic exegesis; it shows an entire disregard 
of the connection of thought of the Old Testament (see, for in- 
stance, ii. 13), and in one passage (x. 5-10) reverses the sense of the 
original. Its dogmatic material differs from that of Paul: it confines 
itself to the Old-Testament portraiture of Jesus as the glorified High- 
priest, and knows nothing of the Pauline justification by faith ; but 
its hermeneutical method, like his, is rabbinical, and to some extent 
Philonic. Its lofty and inspiring religious thought is violently con- 
nected with the Old Testament by an unsound exegesis. It also 
follows the Septuagint, in one case (i. 6) citing from it a passage 
which is not found in the Hebrew. 





The Apocalypse, while it has no direct quotations, has adopted a 
great many Old-Testament expressions, commonly after the Septua- 
gint. Such traces of exegesis as appear (chiefly in i—iii.) are in the 
ordinary unscholastic Jewish manner of the time. It seems to have 
drawn some of its material from the Book of Enoch. 


§4. LIST OF WORKS. 


1. Many commentaries contain remarks on quotations; the following 


may be specially mentioned : — 


JEROME. 

GRoTIus. 

FRID. SPANHEIM: Dudia Evangelica (on Matt. i—v.). Geneva, 1639. 

ALFORD’S Greek Testament. 

FRIEDRICH BLEEK on Hebrews. 

FRANZ DELITzsSCH on Hebrews. 

H. A. W. MEYER: Commentar iiber das Neue Testament. Gottingen, 
1876-1883. 

J. J. S. PEROWNE on the Psalms. 

HENGSTENBERG’S Christology of the Old Testament. 
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2. For Talmudical illustrations : — 

Joun Licutroot: Hore Hebraice et Talmudice. A convenient edi- 
tion of Lightfoot is that of Pitman (London, 1823), of which the 
Hore form vols. xi. and xii. 

Cur. SCHOTTGEN: Hor. Heb. et Talm. Dresden and Leipzig, 1732. 
Intended as a supplement to Lightfoot. __ 

J. G. MEUSCHEN: Novum Test. ex Talmude, etc., tllustratum. Leipzig, 
1736. A brief compend, chiefly from Lightfoot and Schéttgen. 

J. G. WETSTEIN: Movum Testamentum. Amsterdam, 1752. 

THoMAS RopInson: Zhe Evangelists and the Mishna. London, 1859. 

E. SoLowrEyczyk: Dze Bibel, der Talmud, und das Evangelium 
(translation by M. Griinwald from the French.) Leipzig, 1877. 


3. Works specially on quotations : — 
FRANCIS Junius: Sacrorum Parallelorum Libri Tres. Heidelberg, 
1610; and Geneva, 1607, 1613. 


J. Drustus: Parallela Sacra. ¥ranecker, 1594, and in the Critici Sacri, 
viii. 2, 1-56; Amsterdam, 1698. 

Gives thirteen excellent canons of quotation, and short but valuable 
annotations, and holds that the New-Testament writers cited from an 
Aramaic version; this last fact he infers from Matt. xxvii. 46, but seems 
to make no use of it in his discussion. 


Jacosp ALTING: Parallelismus Testimoniorum Vet. Test. que citantur 
in Vovo, in his Works, vol. ii. Amsterdam, 1685. 
Examines forty passages, up to Matt. xii. 42. 


ANDREAS KESLER: Disputatio de Dictorum Vet. Test. in Novo allega- 
tione, guam sub Presidio Foh. Majoris publice defendit. Jena, 
1627. Printed also in Theod. Hakspan’s Disputationum Theologi- 
carum et Philologicarum sylloge, and in Rhenferd’s Syntagma Dis- 
sertationum de Stilo N. T. 
Treats of the citations, the authors cited and citing, and the formulas 
and hermeneutical principles of citation. 


Louis CAPPELLUS: Questio de Locis Parallis Vet. et Nov. T. st, appen- 
dix to his Critica Sacra. Amsterdam, 1650; and Halle, 1775-86. 


MELCHIOR: Parallelismus Locorum Vet. Test. in Nov. Citatorum; in 
his Works, vol. i. Herborn, 1693. 
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WILHELM SURENHUSIUS: MWNN DD, sive BiPdoc Keraddayie, in guo 
secundum Veterum Theologorum Hebreorum Formulas allegandi 
et Modos interpretandi conciliantur loca ex V.in N. T. allegata. 

_ Amsterdam, 1713. 

‘The first book explains the formulas of quotation of the rabbis; the 
second, their modes of quotation and exposition; the third, their modes 
and formulas of interpretation; the fourth, their modes of explaining 
genealogies; the fifth is devoted to an examination of the New-Testa- 
ment quotations. Surenhusius attempts to show that every New-Tes- 
tament formula corresponds to a rabbinical, and has a definite meaning; 
and, as the title of his book indicates, undertakes to bring all the quota- 
tions into harmony with the Old Testament, for which purpose he thinks 
it lawful to use rabbinical methods of interpretation. 


J. C. Iserius: Examen Locorum Vet. Test.in Evangelits citatorum, 
corumgue contra Ludeorum Strophas et Cavillas Defensio, Basle, 
1716. 


CHRISTOPHOR SONNTAG: Dissertationes de Allegatis Apocryphis. Al- 
torf, 1716. 
Examines the Gospels, Acts, Romans, and Corinthians, and denies 
that they contain quotations from apocryphal books. 


' STEENBUCH: Dissertatio de Christo Veteris in Novo Faderis interprete. 
Hafniae, 1717. m 


WILLIAM WHISTON: Az Essay towards restoring the True Text of the 
Old Testament, and for vindicating the Citations made thence in 
the New Testament. London, 1722. 

Attempts to amend the Old-Testament text after the New-Testament 
quotations, on the ground that the genuine Hebrew and Septuagint texts 
of the New-Testament times have since been corrupted. Learned, and 
full of interesting matter, but based on a false view. 


GRAMM: Dissertatio de Versione Greca V. T. allegatione in N. T. 
Hafniae, 1722. 


CoNRAD SCHRAMM: DiéssePtatio de Dictis V. T. in N. T. repetitis. 
Helmstadt, 1723. 


P. GRUNENBERG: Specimen quorundam Locorum ex V. T. a Sacris 
Auctoribus in N. T. allegatorum. Rostock, 1725. 
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MARTIN Frisius: Demonstratio Exegetica de nonnullis valde Notatu 
Dignis Modis quibus V. T. in N. allegatur, pariterque de Greca 
Septuaginia Interpretum Versione, guatenus in Novo Federe in- 
terdum citatur. Wamburg, 1730. 


FRANCIS WOKEN: Harmonia V. et N. T. quoad Dicta ex illo in hoc 
citata. Leipzig, 1730. 


C. F. Baver: Désputatio pro Veritate Allegatione Christi, contra 
Hypothesin quasi Textus V. T. ab ipso in N. T. pro sese allegati 
nec possent nec deberent de codem toti intelligt, obstante Verborum 
ac Rerum. Tortura. Wittenberg, 1743. 


J. G. Carpzov: Critica Sacra, pp. 846 ff. Leipzig, 1748. 
Refutation of Whiston. 


J. G. Guruitt: Dissertationes If. de Locts Prophetarum Minorum in 
XN. T. Laudatis. Leipzig, 1778. 


Imm. HOFFMANN: Demonstratio Evangelica per ipsum Scripturarum 
Consensum in Oraculis ex V. T. in XN. allegatis Declarata; ed., 
T. G. Hegelmaier. Tiibingen, 1773-82. 


RANDOLPH: The Prophecies and other Texts cited in the N. T. compared 
with the Hebrew Original and with the Septuagint Version, with 
Notes. Oxford, 1782. 


F. C. CurDES: Déssertatio de Allegationis et Allusionis Natura. Viteb, 
1788. ) 


Ueber die Citationen des A. T. in den Evangelien und der Afostel- 
geschichte, in Eichhorn’s Allgemeine Bibliothek der biblischen 
Literatur, ii. 948. Leipzig, 1788-1801. 


J. C. R. ECKERMANN: Erklirung der merkw. Stellen des N. T. worin 
das A. T. angefiihrt und erkiirt wird; in Dess. Theolog. Bei- 
trage, i., ii. 3. 


HENRY OWEN: Zhe Modes of Quotation used by the Evangelical 
Writers explained and vindicated. London, 1789. 
Holds that the quotations are almost entirely from the Septuagint. 


M. C. L. CAMERER: Wach welchem Texte wird das A. T. in dem WN. 
angefihrt,; in Dess. Theolog. und Krit. Versuche. Stuttgart, 1794. 
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MATTHEW. 
MATT. i. 23: ISA. vii. 14. 


ffeb. “ Behold, the young woman shall conceive [o7, 
is with child], and shall bear a son, and shall call his 
name Immanuel.” 

Sept. ‘‘ Behold, the virgin shall conceive, and bear a 
son, and thou shalt call his name Emmanuel.” 

Matt. ‘‘ Behold, the virgin shall conceive, and bear 


‘a son, and they shall call his name Emmanuel.” 


Zsa. vii. 143 OMIDY WW DRIP) 2 ODN AID Ady AN 

Sept.: "Wbod % mapbévog év yaorpt Afurperar al réEerat viov, Kal Kadeoetc TO 6voua 
avtov "Euuavouna, 

Matt. Identical with Seft., except &e for Anuwera, and plur. xadéoovow for 
Sing. Kadéoe. Alex. Sept., et, probably after Matthew. 


The rendering “ virgin” is inadmissible (see notes on zex¢ below). 
The Hebrew has a separate word for “virgin ;”” and the Greek ver- 
sions, other than the Septuagint, here translate by “ young woman.” 
The three participles, “ conceive,” “bear,” “call,” seem to be in the 
same time; and “shall conceive” is therefore better than “is with 
child,” which, however, is quite possible. According to the Masoretic 


vowel-pointing, the word for “call” is either 3d sing. fem. perfect, 
I 
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or fem. participle (‘shall call’’), or 2d sing. fem. perfect (“shalt 
call””): and, as the sentence is not an address to the “young 
woman,” the rendering must be “shall call;” but a slight change 
in the pointing will give the masc., “thou shalt call,” which would 
then be an address to the king, and the “young woman” would 
most naturally be understood to be his wife; in that case, however, 
the child would not be Hezekiah, since, according to the text 
(2 Kings xvi. 2, xviii. 2), he was nine years old when his father 
ascended the throne. This rendering is favored by the similar pas- 
sage Gen. xvi. 11, and is adopted by all the Greek versions; but 
the connection seems rather to favor the participial translation given 
above. ‘The evangelist, citing the Septuagint from memory, or pur- 
posely modifying it, or following some current oral Aramaic version 
which understood the expression to be indefinite, renders “ they shall 
call”’ (so Peshitto-Syriac, “his name shall be called’’). The Aramaic 
version, if it be that which Matthew adopts, must have taken the 
rendering “virgin” from the Septuagint. 

Our passage occurs in the section Isa. vii. 1-ix. 7, which belongs 
to the period of the Syro-Israelitish invasion (about B. C. 734). 
During the war, when the royal house of David was trembling with 
apprehension, Isaiah goes to King Ahaz, announces that the hostile 
combination will fail, and exhorts the king to ask a sign from Yahwe. 
This Ahaz refuses to do, and the prophet then declares that Yahwe 
will nevertheless give him a sign: the young woman shall bear a son ; 
and, before the child shall reach years of discretion, the land of the 
hostile kings shall be deserted. Such signs belonged to the pro- 
phetic mode of thought and action: Isaiah and his children, who 
bore symbolical names, were signs (Isa. viii. 18, vii. 3, viii. 1-4). 
When the prophet wished to embody in visible form the threat and 
promise that Judah should be carried into exile, yet return, he named 
one of his children Shear-yashub, “a remnant shall return ;” and 
the conquest of Damascus and Samaria by the Assyrians was set 
forth in the name of another son, Maher-shalal-hash-baz, “haste 
spoil, hurry prey,” which name was given before the birth of the 
child, and signified, that “before the boy should know how to cry, 
“My father,’ and ‘My mother,’ men should carry the riches of 
Damascus and the spoil of Samaria before the king of Assyria.” 
Similarly the name Immanuel, “God is with us,” signified that this 
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same result should take place before the child in question had 
numbered more than a few years, In this respect Immanuel plays 
exactly the same part as Maher-shalal-hash-baz and Shear-yashub, 
differing from them only in the fact that his mother’s name is not 
given.? He is merely the sign of a fact, not the instrument of its 
accomplishment. His person is to be the sign of the overthrow 
of Syria and Israel, and his name is to embody the great and con- 
soling idea of God’s presence with his people. He himself is 
passive, so far as the record goes: having fulfilled his function of 
acting as unconscious sign (for the fulfilment of the prediction is to 
take place while he is yet a child), he vanishes out of the history. 

In the prophet’s discourse, Immanuel refers to a definite histori- 
cal fact, the conquest of Damascus (which occurred B.C. 732) 
and Samaria (B. C. 720) ; and there is no trace of any other refer- 
ence, no allusion to a coming time of prosperity for Judah (as, for 
example, in chaps. ix. and xi.). But the spiritual significance of 
the name, the spiritual presence of God with men, was realized more 
and more ‘perfectly as Israel grew in knowledge, and most perfectly 
in Jesus of Nazareth, who most truly embodied the divine, and be- 
came the Redeemer of men. 

The rendering adopted by the evangelist naturally suggested the 
interpretation given by him.?, The name Immanuel occurs nowhere 
else in the New Testament (Luke has the birth from a virgin, but not 
this name), and was apparently never given to Jesus. The prophetic 
passage is understood by Matthew as a definite prediction of the 
historical fact of the birth of Jesus; such, from the connection, is 





t The article here shows that she was some well-known person, probably not the wife 
of the prophet (for she is elsewhere (Isa. viil. 3) called ‘‘ the prophetess””); possibly a wife 
of the king. But she is mentioned here only, and is of no importance in the prophecy for 
the prediction or its fulfilment. The child’s birth is not represented as miraculous or in 
any way extraordinary, and there is nothing to prevent our supposing that the mother 
was a matried woman. ‘The generic sense of the article (so that ‘‘the young woman” 
would be any young woman who should become a mother) seems less probable here on 
account of the statement of the child’s name. The prophet might say that every woman 
in Israel, who should soon bear a son, might expect the deliverance of the land before the 
child grew to maturity. but he would not be likely to say that every young woman in 
Israel would or might name her son Immanuel; nor would Ahaz, in that case, have a 
‘*sign,’’ such as the connection calls for. 

2 The Jews, however, seem never to have understood the passage Messianically. 
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the significance of the formula: “All this came to pass that the 
word . . . might be fulfilled.” 


Text.—In the consonants the Heb. manuscripts show no differences. As 
to the vowels: four manuscripts of De Rossi and three printed editions have 
DSP (2d sing. masc.), and nine manuscripts of De Rossi al (2d sing. fem.). 
The Greek versions have 2d per.; Peshitto-Syriac, 3d per. passive; the others, 3d 
per. active (but in two manuscripts the Targum has 2d sing. fem.). It is difficult 
to decide between the participial reading N¥}p, or 3d sing. fem. N81) “she shall 
call,” and the 2d sing. masc. D8)p “thou shalt call;” in the latter case the ad- 
dress would be to Ahaz. The general sense is not affected by this uncertainty. 
——- my is, properly, “‘a young marriageable woman,” 
be married. Such is the sense in Aramaic and Arabic, and the O. T. usage 
(though not decisive one way or the other) permits this signification. The 
word occurs, outside of our passage, in Gen. xxiv. 43 (Rebekah, unmarried), 
Exod. ii. 8 (Miriam, unmarried), Ps. Ixviil. 26 (25) (damsels with tabrets, in a 
festal procession), Song of Songs, i. 3, vi. 8 (members of the king’s harem), 
Prov. xxx. 19 (“way of a man with an a/ma”), and Ps. xvi. 1 (in the title), and 
1 Chron. xv. 20 (musical term “ soprano”). The masc. p43’, “ young man,” is 
found in 1 Sam. xvii. 56, xx. 22. In Exodus, Psalms, and Song of Songs, 
Sept. renders mooy by vedvic, “ young woman;” which word is used in our 
passage also by the other Greek versions. The Sept. rendering by mapGévog in 
two places (here and in Gen. xxiv. 43) is probably an interpretation, it being 
assumed that the young women in question were virgins. The &e and xadAécovoww 
of the evangelist suggest (but do not demand) an Aramaic version, which he 
rendered into Greek. The former of these readings is found also in Alex. Sept.; 


who may or may not 


but, from the character of this manuscript, there is a general probability that it 


has been conformed to the N. T, text. On this point, see the Introduction. 


MATT. ii. 6: MIC. v. I (2). 


ffeb. “And thou, Bethlehem of Ephrata, art too 
small to be reckoned among the thousands of Judah, 
out of thee shall one come forth to me to be, ruler of 
Israel.” 

Sept. “And thou, Bethlehem, house of Ephrata, art 
very small to be reckoned among the thousands of 
Judah, out of thee shall one [A/ex.,a leader] come 
forth to me to be ruler of Israel.” 
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Mat. ‘And thou, Bethlehem, land of Judah, art 
by no means least among the leaders of Judah, for 
out of thee shall come forth a leader who shall be 
shepherd of my people Israel.” 


Mic. v.12 8¥. "7 79) TPT ‘78a OND Vey ANOS on-w2 An) 
OMe Ju nnd 
Sept.: Kat od Byddetu oixog ’Egpada, ddcyoordc ei Tov eivar tv YsAcdow "lobda* éx 
cod pot éSedevoerat Tov eivar eig Gpxovta Tob ’lopayA, 
Matt.: Kai od Bnddeéu, yp 'lobda, oidapac éAaxiorn ei év toic Hyepootv "lovda* éx 
cov yap éeAeboerat Hyovpmevoc, doTi¢ molmavel TOV Aady pov Tov ’lopayA. 


The Septuagint insertion of “house” before “ Ephrata” seems 
to be the explanatory addition of a scribe, perhaps occasioned by the 
preceding Hebrew Jdezh, “house ;”’ but the word is never used in this 
sense before geographical names, but only before names of peoples 
and persons, as, “house of Israel,” “house of David.” The ren- 
dering “art very small,” instead of “art too small,” is possible, but 
not so good as this latter. The evangelist follows neither the Hebrew 
nor the Septuagint. The “land of Judah” is used as a more familiar 
geographical designation, instead of “ Ephrata.” Further, the form 
of the sentence is changed in order to bring out what was conceived 
to be the prophet’s implied thought, that Bethlehem, though insig- 
nificant in size, had been, by its selection to be the birthplace of the 
Messiah, raised to a lofty position in Israel: hence the insertion of 
the negative, “art by no means least,” and of the “for,” to show 
that the following assertion contains the ground of the city’s great- 
ness. “Leaders,” instead of “thousands,’”’ represents a different 
vowel-pointing of the Hebrew text from ours (see notes on “xt 
below), but gives an inappropriate sense. Bethlehem might furnish 
a leader, but would not itself be naturally called a leader of Judah. 
The following “leader” is merely explanatory: herein possibly the 
evangelist follows the Alexandrian Septuagint, though more probably 
the converse is the case. The “to me” is omitted for brevity’s sake, 
as being easily understood, and not necessary to the main idea. The 
substitution of “be shepherd of” for the equivalent “be ruler of,” 
and the insertion of “ my people” before “Israel,” are after Mic. 
v. 3 (4), and 2 Sam. v. 2; the object of the change being to give a 
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more solemn and theocratic tone to the passage. These departures 
from the Hebrew text suggest that it is an oral Aramaic version that 
the Gospel text here follows. Such a version would naturally, for 
the synagogue reading, explain the obscure Hebrew “ Ephrata,” or 
Septuagint “house of Ephrata,’’ by “land of Judah,” insert “leader” 
for clearness, and substitute the theocratic expression “feed my 
people” for “be ruler;” and it might easily adopt the emphatic 
wording, “art by no means least,” etc., and point the Hebrew so as 
‘to read “leaders” instead of “thousands.” The original Matthew 
text may have given this in Aramaic, and the present text has then 
been simply translated from Aramaic into Greek. 

The passage in Micah stands in the section chaps. iv., v., in 
which the prophet looks forward to the deliverance of his people. 
It is in the time of the Assyrian invasions under Sargon, who had 
conquered Babylon, and in the year B. C. 709 definitely assumed the 


title of king of that city. After denouncing the sins of Israel, and ° 


predicting that Jerusalem shall be laid waste by her enemies (iii. 12), 
the prophet turns to the happier picture that the future presents. 
Hereafter, he says, the worship of Israel’s God shall have precedence 
over all other worships, and Zion shall recover its political power 
(iv. 1-8) : now, indeed, the nation is sore pressed by the Assyrians, 
and shall be carried to Babylon, but then shall come the deliverance 
(iv. g-14, Authorized Version, to v. 1); a king, a son of David, 
shall arise, and conquer the Assyrians (v. 1-5), and Israel, its idol- 
atries cast away, shall be established in political and religious pros- 
perity. The delivering king is naturally described as issuing from 
Bethlehem, which, though insignificant in size, was the birthplace of 
David, the founder, of the dynasty, the head of that family whose 
origin (Authorized Version, “‘ goings forth”) dated from a remote 
antiquity, from days of old (as oy is properly rendered in Am. 
ix. 11). It is a political savior that the prophet expects, who shall 
appear not far from his own time, and crush the present enemy, the 
Assyrian (v.5). At the same time, it is true that the prophet’s hope 
is based on his conviction that the God of Israel will maintain his 
truth, and his people as the guardians of that truth. 

In the Gospel this passage is quoted by the priests and scribes to 
whom Herod had applied to learn the birthplace of the Messiah ; 
but it is evidently adopted by the evangelist, and the wording must 
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be taken to be his. The Jews of the time regarded the passage as 
Messianic, as appears from the rendering of the Targum: “out of 
thee shall come forth before me the Messiah,” etc. ; and from John 
vii. 42: “The Christ cometh . . . from Bethlehem, the village where 
David was.” It was considered an indispensable note of the Mes- 
siah, that he should be born in Bethlehem; and the evangelist nat- 
urally cites this prophetic authority in connection with his narrative 
of the birth of Jesus." 

Micah has not in mind a monarch different in character and 
achievement from David: it is not a spiritual kingdom that he looks 
for. In his time the political salvation of the nation seemed a neces- 
sary condition of its religious progress: once independent, and con- 
scious of having been saved by Yahwe through a Davidic king, the 
people would render obedience to the divine law; and that was 
the final consummation, according to the prophetic view. Micah’s 
conception of God’s dealing with men did not, so far as appears from 
his words, go beyond the idea of the kingdom of Israel, politically 
free, weaned from idolatry, and obedient to the law of God. The 
spiritual kingdom of Jesus was the outcome of the principles that 
underlie the prophetic teaching, but there is no sign in the prophet’s 
writings that he saw it in its historical form. 


Text.— Heb.: One manuscript of De Rossi has M7 DMY-N2 (cf. Matt.) 
ee, wanting in the Heb. Concordance of Rabbi Nathan (1445; see 
edition published at Venice, 1524), and in the Peshitto (and so in Matthew). 
In these points, however, the Masoretic text is to be maintained, being sup- 
ported by Sept., which differs from the Heb. only in the insertion of oixog (1°) 
before “ Ephratha.” 

Sept.¢ The insertion of oixo¢ before "Egpafa is perhaps only the error of a 
scribe, who repeated the preceding IY2 of the Heb., and is to be rejected as 
an inappropriate expression: a city is described by the district in which it lies, 
but not as a “house” of that district. ; 

Matt.: Ty "lotda is a free paraphrase, either of the Heb. N98, or of the 
Greek oixog "E¢pafa.—— Of oidaua¢ éAaxiorn various explanations have been 
attempted, The supposition of Noubigant and Starck, that the Heb. text stood 





t It does not appear, however, that the prophet intended his statement to be taken 
literally. The delivering king might just as well have been born in Jerusalem, as was 
doubtless the rule with the kings of Judah: he would still be said to be out of Bethlehem, 
the birthplace of his great ancestor, —that is, ‘‘ Bethlehem ’”’ here stands for the Davidic 
dynasty. 
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originally AY x5, “thou art not,” and was afterwards corrupted by the Jews 
(to discredit the N. T.), is altogether baseless: during and after the first century 
of our era, the reverence of the Jews for the Heb. text was too great to make 
tampering with it possible. Others suppose the sentence to be a question, 
carrying with it a negative sense; but there is no sign of interrogation in either 
Heb. or Sept., and the form of words is against such a construction: there is 
no ground for the conjecture of Cappellus, that the Greek may have read pA 
OAtyoorde ei, and the uy been taken as sign of question. There is no reason and 
no need to suppose that the evangelist had before him a different Heb. or 
Greek text from ours: he has simply interpreted the original so as tu bring out 
the new honor done to Bethlehem in its becoming the birthplace of the Mes- 
siah. —— The rendering 7ye“oo1v supposes the Heb. ‘DN, “heads of thousands 
or families,” that is, “leaders,” which is an appropriate designation of persons, 
but not of places. This rendering, involving an improbable or impossible 
pointing of the original, seems to have come from the targumist. —— In accord- 
ance with the changed form of the sentence, the yap is inserted to introduce the 
reason for the assertion that Bethlehem is not small. The pot of the Sept. 
(Heb. %) is omitted, perhaps as unnecessary to the sense; the word may, how- 
ever, have been wanting in some Heb. text of the time: see what is said above 
of its absence from the Syriac and’ Nathan’s Concordance. The 7yotuevoe is 
merely the definite explanation of the indefinite subject of the Hebrew: it is 
found also in the Alex. Sept. text. —— Iodmaiveiv is a common word for “rule” 
(compare 2 Sam. v. 2). 








MATT. ii, 15: Hos, xi. 1. 


fleb. and Matt. “Out of Egypt I called my son.” 
Sept. “ Out of Egypt I called back his children.” 


Hos. xi. 1°29 ‘ANID ovyDD 
Sept.: "EE Aiyirrov perexddcoa ra téxva adbtod. 
Matt.: ’EE Aiyirrov exddeca rov vidv fuov, 


In his passionate pleading with Ephraim to turn from) idolatry, 


Hosea appeals from time to time to their God’s kindly dealings with , 


them in the past. “I wrote for him,” says Yahwe (villi, 12), “the 
myriad precepts of my instruction, and they were thought a strange 
thing.” Yahwe further reminds them (ix. 10) of the pleasant rela- 
tions between him and their fathers in the infancy of the nation: he 
had found Israel then as goodly as grapes in the wilderness, as the 
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first grapes of the early season; and yet they had wandered after 
false gods, and dedicated themselves to shame (idols). In our pas- 
sage he recalls the grand deliverance of Israel’s youth, the rescue 
from Egyptian bondage : “ When Israel was a child, I loved him, and 
from Egypt called my son.” ‘The reference is purely to this event 
in the national history; there is no indication of allusion to the 
future, no trace of Messianic meaning. 

The evangelist connects it with the return of the infant Jesus 
from Egypt, in which fact he sees a fulfilment of the prophet’s word. 
There is, no doubt, a general parallelism between the two events 
(though in some of the details the parallelism ceases ; as, Egypt was 
for Israel the land of oppression, for the infant Jesus the land of 
safety) : Israel and Jesus, both “sons of God,” are both residents of 
a strange land, and are recalled to Canaan by the mercy of God. 
The later incident may be called a second illustration of that provi- 
dential guidance of God which appears in the earlier. But there is 
no evidence that the prophet had in mind, or that the prophetic pas- 
sage was in any way intended to refer to, this event in the Gospel 
history. Such a reference the evangelist doubtless found there. He 
would naturally look to the Old Testament for some prediction of so 
important an incident in the life of the Messiah, and would be struck 
by the close applicability of these words of Hosea to the event he 
was describing. ‘There is no ground for supposing that he regarded 
Israel as a type of the Messiah, in the sense that whatever happened 
to the one must happen to the other also: the principles of Scripture 
application of the day allowed him to take the words out of their 
connection, and use them as seemed to him best. This is on the 
supposition that the phrase, “that it might be fulfilled,” signifies 
the definite fulfilment of a divinely designed prediction. If it is meant 
only to introduce an historical illustration, no objection can be made 
to the evangelist’s use of the prophetic passage.’ 





? Whiston (True Text of the Old Testament, p. 91), on the ground that neither Sep- 
tuagint, nor Theodotion, nor the Targum, agrees with the Hebrew in Hos. xi. 1, decides 
that Matthew’s quotation is not taken thence, but from Isa. xli. 8, 9, which he renders: 
“Thou, Israel, art my son [ov, servant] ... whom I have taken from the ends of the 
earth (or, borders of the land], and called thee out of Egypt, and said unto thee, Thou 
art my son [or, servant].’’ The ‘‘out of Egypt’? he gets by changing the Hebrew text, 
and his translation ‘‘ son” is equally arbitrary. 
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Text.— Sept. read 133, “his sons,” with which compare Targum: }*33 
yn yp, “T called them sons,” which is, however, a paraphrase. There is 
no reason for departing from the Masoretic text. The evangelist agrees with 
Heb., against Sept., probably following a current oral Aramaic translation. 


MATT. ii. 18: JER. xxxi. 15. 


Heb. “ A voice is heard in Rama, lamentation, bitter 
weeping, Rachel is weeping for her children, refuses 
to be comforted for her children, because they are 
not.” 

Vat. Sept. (xxxviil. 15). ‘A voice was heard in Rama 
of lamentation, weeping, and wailing, Rachel would not 
cease weeping [7argzz, would not be comforted] for 
her children, because they are not.” 

Al. Sept. “A voice was heard on the height, .. . 
of Rachel weeping for her children, and she would not 
be comforted. . . .” 

Sin. Sept. “A voice in Rama was heard on the 
height . . . of Rachel weeping, and she would not 
cease weeping. . . .”. 

Matt. “ A voice was heard in Rama, weeping and 
much wailing, Rachel weeping for her children, and 


she would not be comforted, because they are not.” 


Ser. xxiv 15; TB-9Y TI OMY OVID °93-"N) pow? ADI op 
BPSD MYT ONIN? Ary 
Sept.: Pwvh év ‘Paua jrobodn Ophvov xat KAavduor Kai ddupuod* “PayyA aro- 
kAaopévn obk HOeke Tatoacbat Ext toi¢ vioig abtic, bru obK Eloiv, 
Matt. : Pov év ‘Paud jxobo0n, kradvdude Kat ddvpude modicgs ‘PayRr KAatovoea 
Tad téxva abtig Kal obk 7OEhev TapakAnOAva, Ste ovK eloiv. 


The Septuagint takes the Hebrew intensive word “bitter” as a 
separate term for “wailing ;” while Matthew renders it with gram- 
matical correctness, but by the weaker word “much.” Here and 
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elsewhere (as Jer. xxvi. [Sept. xxxiii.] 3, Isa. i. 24) the Septuagint 
translates the Hebrew word for “comfort, console,” by “cease” 
(that is, cessation of grief as the result of consolation). ‘‘ Comfort,” 
however, is found in the Alexandrian, and in the margin of the Vatican, 
and in the Gospel. The Vatican Septuagint condenses two Hebrew 
clauses into one, after the Greek idiom: ‘ Rachel weeping will not 
cease ’’=“ Rachel will not cease weeping,” and so in part the Sinaitic 
text; the Alexandrian and Matthew follow the Hebrew order, only 
omitting as superfluous the second “for her children” (the Vatican 
omits the first). ‘The Alexandrian translates the proper name Rama 
(“on the height”), and the Sinaitic has both readings (one having 
been introduced from the margin into the text). The Alexandrian 
and Matthew supply “‘and” before “she would not be comforted,” 
to make a smoother connection. Matthew follows the Synagogal 
Aramaic version, which, for example, would fix the proper name 
Rama, and the expression ‘‘ much weeping,” in the memory. As he 
agrees with the Hebrew, he must cite either from it, or from an accu- 
rate version, Greek or Aramaic ; and it being improbable that he has 
the Hebrew before him, and there being no good grounds for suppos- 
ing a Septuagint text different from ours, an Aramaic source seems 
most natural. 

If we may suppose a chronological connection between the sec- 
tion chaps. xxx., xxxi., and chap. xxix. of Jeremiah, our passage was 
written soon after the deportation of Jeconiah (Jehoiachin) by Neb- 
uchadnezzar, B.C. 597. The country had been overrun by the Chal- 
deans, and many of the people slain and carried into captivity ; and 
the prophet represents the nation, in the person of the ancestress 
Rachel (the best-beloved wife of Jacob), weeping over the loss of 
its sons. A repetition of this scene, and the fulfilment of a predic- 
tion, the evangelist sees in the mourning of the mothers of Bethle- 
hem over their children, slain by order of Herod. The situations 
are in a measure alike, though the later is insignificant in extent in 
comparison with the earlier. Nebuchadnezzar inflicted a crushing 
blow on the nation: Herod may have slain ten or fifteen infants. 
In the main fact, however, the loss of population by Israel, the 
prophetic lamentation would apply to all such misfortunes from his 
day down. In the eyes of the evangelist, the event he describes had 
a peculiar interest from the fact that it was connected with the birth 
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of the Messiah; and his citation of a parallel event from Jeremiah is - 
natural and justifiable. But the prophet’s words contain no predic- 
tion, Messianic or other; the context shows that he is thinking only 
of the present national calamity. 


Text.— The kAavOudc and ddvpyoc of Matthew are found in Sept.; the rodi¢ 
is free rendering of D°NDD, “ bitter;” xAaiovoa = Sept. droxAawpévy (where 
Alex. and Sin. have incorrectly the genitive); téxva, instead of the Sept. more 
literally accurate rendering of the Heb., véoic. The Heb. text is to be main- 
tained against the Sept.: Matthew’s text is a generally correct idea of the 
Heb. given in Sept. terms, and may be most easily explained (considering the 
evangelist’s frequent divergences elsewhere from the Heb.) as based on an oral 
Aramaic version. 


MATT. ii. 23. 


“He shall be called a Nazarene” (Nagwpatos xAy6y- 


cera) A 


This expression does not occur in literal form in the Old Testa- 
ment, or in any known apocryphal book ; and various general expla- 
nations of the evangelist’s meaning have been sought. 

There seem to be only two possible lines of explanation of the 
citation: 1. The evangelist, having in mind the form of the name 
Nazareth, and the gentilic adjective derived from it, may refer to 
some like-sounding word or words in the Prophets, this term includ- 
ing the historical books, Judges, Samuel, Kings, as well as the proph- 
ets proper; 2. He may allude to certain characteristics of the people 
of Nazareth in his time, and to corresponding Messianic predictions. 

The Hebrew or Aramaic form of the name of the city, as we 
know from Jewish usage, and from the Peshitto and Curetonian 
Syriac versions, is Moserath or Naserath (nx) ; and the gentilic 
adjective, Voserot or Naserai (*7¥)): this adjective, however, sup- 
poses a substantive /Voser or Naser (783), which does, in fact, occur 
in later Jewish works as the name of the city. In either case, if the 
Gospel was originally written in Aramaic, we should expect the evan- 
gelist, if he is quoting from the Old Testament, to have in mind a 
Hebrew word spelled with Sade (x), since he would have the Ara- 
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maic name before him ; while, if Greek was the original language of 
this chapter, and the evangelist thought of the place as NaZaper, he 
might naturally refer it either to such a Hebrew word, or to a Greek 
word spelled with ze¢a (in the Septuagint), or possibly to a Hebrew 
word written with Zayzz (1).' If, as seems probable, the original form 
of the Gospel was Aramaic, we should look for an Old-estament 
word spelled with Sade, but this view cannot be said to be certain, 
and other words may be taken into consideration.? 

1. Old-Testament words supposed to be referred to by the evan- 
gelist. 

a. Words from the stem zasar (781), “to keep, guard, watch 
over, preserve.” For the active participle zoser, “ guardian, pre- 
server,” there is little to say. Neither in Exod. xxxiv. 7, where 
Yahwe is said to “keep mercy for thousands ;” nor in Ps. xxxi. 24 
(23), “he preserveth the faithful ;”’ nor in Jer. xxxi. 6, “The watch- 
men on Mount Ephraim shall cry, Arise, and let us go up to Zion,” 
— would a sufficiently definite reference to the Messiah be found to 
give occasion to our title. ‘There is as little ground for taking the 
passive participle zasur, ‘ preserved,” with reference to Isa. xlii. 6, 
xlix. 6, where Israel is spoken of as guarded and preserved by God. 

b. Nazir (113), “a Nazarite.” It is supposed that Matthew has 
in view all those passages in which the Messiah’s consecration to 
God and holiness is described, as Isa. xi., Mic. v., Isa. xlv., xlix., 
Zech. ix., and others of similar character; or some particular pas- 





1 The Septuagint usually transliterates Hebrew Sade by sigma, as Siwy for jVS: it 
is somewhat strange that Nazareth is written in the New Testament with ze¢a. In the 
adjective Nagwpatos the w seems to represent Sh’wa, as does the second a in Nagaper. 

2 The arguments gro and cox are given in the Introductions of De Wette and Bleek, 
Alford’s New Testament, vol. i., and Meyer’s Commentary on Matthew. I agree with 
the last-named author, in regarding the testimony of the early Christian writers, from 
Papias to Jerome, as good ground for accepting the existence of an original Aramaic 
Matthew. The strongest argument for the Greek original is that on which De Wette 
rests the case; namely, that the quotations in this Gospel from the Old Testament so 
often follow the Hebrew [more properly an Aramaic version] against the Septuagint: a 
translator from Aramaic into Greek, it is urged, would not do this; he would rather take 
the Septuagint literally. But Paul, who wrote in Greek, did not always cite the Septua- 
gint literally; and a translator may have taken a like freedom, especially if he was render- 
ing an Aramaic translation. It must be admitted, however, that the testimony of the 
early Christian writers is not perfectly decisive: they may have mistaken some other 
Aramaic work for an original Matthew-Gospel. 


\ 
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sage is supposed to be referred to, as Judg. xiii. 5, 7: “The child 
shall be a Nazarite to God,” where the Alexandrian Septuagint has 
Nakipaiov éorat 70 matddépuov, the similarity of sound between Nagipaiov 
(Nasiraion) and Nalwpatov (WVazoraion) being regarded as great 
enough to allow the evangelist to connect them ; as if he had written: 
‘The prophets say, He shall be called a Nazirite, that is, Nazarite, or 
Nazarene.’’ But, omitting minor objections, it seems decisive against 
this explanation, that the term mazér always carried with it the idea 
of the Nazarite (properly Nazirite) ascetic vow; that the prophets 
never represented the Messiah as a Nazarite, nor did the Jews of the 
evangelist’s day hold such an opinion ; while Jesus himself was so far 
removed from asceticism, that he was called by his enemies a glutton 
and winebibber. As to the passage in Judges, it is to be said in 
addition, that it is not Messianic; and the evangelist would hardly 
have taken a prescription respecting Samson, and applied it without 
more ado to the Messiah. 

c. More probable is a reference to Isa. xi. 1; where, after having 
described the political depression of Israel and Judah (ix. 21), and 
the overthrow of the invading Assyrian host (x.), the prophet goes 
on to depict the coming period of prosperity for the nation: “ And 
a bough shall issue from the trunk of Jesse, and a branch (meser) 
from his roots shall bear fruit;” that is, a Davidic king was to 
restore Judah to a condition of righteous prosperity (the prophet 
having in mind apparently the near future). ‘The idea of the evan- 
gelist would then be, that Jesus, in being a resident of Nazareth, a 
Nasorai or Nasrai, fulfilled the prediction that the Messiah should be 
a neser Or nasr. Various considerations favor this explanation. The 
passage in Isaiah was regarded by the Jews as Messianic (the Tar- 
gum inserts the word “ Messiah”). The agreement in sound between 
nasorat or nasrai (Nazarene) and nasr (branch) is striking, and has 
special weight if we suppose the evangelist to have had the Aramaic 
name of the city before him. No great importance can be attached 
to the objections, that the word zeser occurs only in this passage, 
while our text speaks of “prophets ;” and that the prophet does not 
use the expression: “he shall be called.” The plural “ prophets ” 
may be used in an indefinite way of the body of the prophetic 
writings, though only one passage is thought of; or the evangelist 
may have had in mind such passages as Jer. xxiii. 5, xxxiii, 15, 
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where a righteous “branch” (semah) is promised to David. Though 
Isaiah and Jeremiah do not say: “he shall be called,” it is involved 
in their words that the names eser and semah belong to the deliver- 
ering king whom they describe ; and so the Jewish doctors understand 
it. The chief objection to this view is, that it seems to make 
the evangelist’s procedure violent, and his allusion far-fetched. ‘To 
say that the Messiah, because he was by residence a JVasraz, fuifilled 
the prophet’s prediction of a king who was to be a zasr (branch) 
of the house of David, appears to be a meaningless paronomasia. 
It would not help the case materially if the name of the city were 
proved to be derived from the word zasr. the connection between 
the prophetic passage and the Messiah would still be unspiritual and 
arbitrary ; it cannot be supposed that Isaiah had the city of Naza- 
reth in mind.’ But it must be remembered, that it was the custom 
of the time to make such far-fetched allusions to Old-Testament 
passages. The Talmud and later Jewish works abound with them, 





and the New-Testament writers would doubtless employ the methods 


of their contemporaries. If this is the evangelist’s citation, it refers 
not to the lowliness of the Messiah (Hengstenberg, Christology, 
ii. 1), but to his greatness as deliverer of his people: see the passage 
in Isaiah. 

2. It is possible that our text intends no reference to any partic- 
ular word or passage in the Old Testament, but is a summing-up of 
all its statements relative to the lowliness of the Messiah. 

The Jerusalem teachers regarded the Galileans as uncultivated 
provincials. A Galilean was recognized by his ridiculous pronuncia- 
tion (so Peter, Matt. xxvi. 73): he especially confounded the gut- 
tural letters, making no difference between Alef, He, Heth, and 
Ayin; and was held to be incapable of rightly understanding the 
Scripture (Talmud, Erubin, 53, 1; see Buxtorf’s Lexicon, s. v., 5°, 
and Emanuel Deutsch, in Smith’s Bible Dictionary, American edition, 
iv. 3408). Out of Galilee, said the Pharisees, no prophet could 





t The origin of the name Nazareth cannot be made out with certainty. The New- 
Testament forms mazara, nazareth, seem to be Aramaic formations (emphatic and fem- 
inine) from the stem za@sar (V¥)), and would naturally mean something connected with 
‘“ twig, shoot; ’? but whether the town was so called from the low bushes growing near it, 
or for some other reason, is all matter of conjecture. See Hengstenberg, Christology of 
the Old Testament, vol. ii. pp. 1 ff, 
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arise (John vii. 52). Nazareth, no doubt, shared the general con- 
tempt attaching to Galilee; and in John i. 46, Nathanael, himself 
a Galilean of Cana, speaks of Nazareth as if it had a special insig- 
nificance of its own.!. The evangelist, then, may have used the term | 
“ Nazarene” as a synonyme of social insignificance; and found a 
prediction of this contempt in such passages as Isa. iii.: “ He shall be 
despised and rejected of men,” etc.; and Lam. iii.: “I am the man 
that hath seen affliction,” etc. ; which were regarded as Messianic. 

This interpretation would relieve the quotation, to some extent, 
from exegetical violence ; but it is not free from difficulties. Grant- 
ing that the term “ Nazarene” involves the contempt here implied, 
it does not seem likely that the evangelist would make so vague an 
allusion to such striking passages as Isa. liii. and Lam. iii. More- 
over, an accidental social contempt attaching to birth in Nazareth 
corresponds only feebly to the prophetic picture of a man despised 
and rejected because of his adherence to the law of God. ‘The 
phrase, “he shall be called,” would not, indeed, be decisive against 
this explanation : for it would be natural and lawful to say that the 
prophets “called” the Messiah that which they described him to be ; 
and it would be quite in keeping with the ideas and customs of the 
time to characterize some Scripture passage or passages by a repre- 
sentative word, or sum up their meaning in a phrase. But we should 
expect a more definite allusion than is supposed by this explana- 
tion. Nor is it clear that ‘‘ Nazarene’? would express what is thus 
put into it. 

None of these proposed solutions seems to be perfectly satisfac- 
tory ; that which refers the quotation to the weser in Isa. xi. I appears 
to offer less difficulty than the others. 


MATT. iii. 3; MARK i. 3; LUKE iii. 4-6; JOHN i. 23: ISA. xl. 3-5. 


feb. “ A voice crying: In the wilderness prepare 
ye a way for Yahwe, level in the desert a highway for 





' It has been suggested to me by a friend, that this remark of Nathanael’s points toa 
rivalry between Cana and Nazareth. ‘There is, in fact, no further trace of any particular 
odium attaching to the latter. 
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our God — let every valley be raised, and every moun- 
tain and hill be made low, and let that which is rugged 
become even land, and the rough places a plain. And 
the glory of Yahwe shall be manifested, and all flesh 
shall see it together.” 

Sept. “The voice of one crying in the wilderness, 
Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make straight the 
paths of our God. Every valley shall be filled, and 
every mountain and hill be made low, and all | Alex. 
omits all] the crooked shall become straight, and 
the rough way plains [| A/ex., the rough way smooth 
places]. And the glory of the Lord shall appear, and 
all flesh shall see the salvation of God.” 

Matt., Mark. “The voice of one crying in the wil- 
derness, Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make straight 
his paths.” 

Luke. ‘* The voice of one crying in the wilderness, 
Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make straight his 
paths. Every valley shall be filled, and every moun- 
tain and hill be made low, and the crooked shall 
become straight, and the rough ways smooth. And 
all flesh shall see the salvation of God.” 

Fohn. “The voice of one crying in the wilderness, 
Make straight the way of the Lord.” 


Joa. x. 3-53 ITN NOD IWR ww MM WI 9 72732 NYP Vp 
SAYPI? BOM Wes? apy AN Yaw Aya Wed RM wT 
ym Wwan-b2 wy mm 23 Adan 
Sept.: Pwrvh Bowvrog év tH éphuw "Erouwdoate tH dddv Kupiov, edOeiag ToceiTE 
Tag TpiBove Tov Aeod Hucv. mdca Papays TAnpwOHcETAL, Kal av dpoc Kal Bovvdc 
tarewuwbnoera’ Kal éorat TavtTa Ta oKOAd eic evOeiav, Kal 7 TpaxEia ei¢ media, Kal 
OpOnoetae 4 doga Kupiov, Kai bWeTar Taoa Caps 7d GwTHpLOV Tod DeEod. 
Matt., Mark: Puvh Bodvrog év tH épjyw “Etoustoate tHv dddv kvupiov, ebdeiag 
moleite Tac Tpissove avTod. 
Luke: Pwvh Bodvrog év 7H Epjuw ‘Erouucoare rv dddv Kvpiov, ebdeiag roveite 
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rag TpiBove adrod* maoa ofpays mAnpwbjoetar Kal mav dpo¢ Kal Bovvdc taTetvwOh- 
cerat, kat torat Ta oKoid eig evOeiag Kal ai Tpayeiar ele ddode Aeiag* Kal dwerat 
maoa odp§ Td owrTHplov Tov Bend. 

John: wv, Bodvrog év 7H épjuw Evéivate tiv dddv Kvpiov, 


The ‘in the wilderness’ belongs, as appears from the parallelism 
(and compare verse 6 of Isaiah), to the words uttered by the voice ; 
there is little propriety in making the expression denote the place in 
which the voice utters its cry, as is done by the Septuagint (followed 
by the Latin Vulgate and the English Authorized Version), which 
then omits “in the desert” as superfluous. “ Filled” is intended 
to be the equivalent of “raised.” As the passage evidently relates to 
the levelling of uneven land, “rugged” and “even” are better than 
“crooked” and “straight,” though the Hebrew would permit cer- 
tainly the first of these. “All” is inserted in the Vatican Septuagint 
for fulness of expression, but the Alexandrian agrees with the Hebrew 
in omitting it. The expression: “ All flesh shall see the salvation of 
God” (where the Hebrew has, “shall see it,” that is, God’s glory), 
is a euphemism, to avoid the apparently irreverent assertion that men 
should see the glory of God, or an interpretation (God’s glory is 
manifested in the salvation of his people). 

The New Testament follows the Septuagint closely. The Synoptics 
abridge “the paths of our God” into “his paths ;” and Luke (with 
whom agrees in general the Alexandrian text) slightly alters one 
expression (writing “the rough ways smooth”), omits “all” before 
“the crooked,” as unnecessary, and leaves out part of the last 
sentence for the sake of brevity. John condenses two clauses of 
the Septuagint into one. 

The passage in Isaiah is a description of Israel’s return to Canaan, 
from the exile in Babylon, across the desert; the removal of all 
obstacles out of the way is represented under the form of the con- 
struction of a smooth road through the wilderness ; and the march 
of the people is described as the march of Yahwe, God of Israel, 
who would lead his people home. The prophet refers to nothing but 
this event in the history of Israel. But in later times the tendency 
of Jewish exegesis was to find Messianic predictions everywhere in 
the Old.Testament, and especially in Isa. xl.—Ixvi.; and when the 
Gospels were written, such acts of preparation as are here described 
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(and Mark includes the similar statement in Mal. iii. 1) would 
naturally be connected with Christ’s forerunner, John the Baptist. 
The striking parallelism between the two periods is obvious: in one 
case God manifests his glory by delivering Israel from exile, and 
planting his church in Canaan; in the other, by the announcement 
of his universal truth in Jesus, and the establishment of his church in 
the world ; and in both cases there is a preparation for the great act. 
Here, as elsewhere, Jesus represents the consummation of God’s 
dealings with Israel and with the world; his person embodies all 
Israel’s religious history. 


Text.— Heb, has no manuscript variations. The Targum makes unimpor- 
tant explanatory additions. Sept. ta¢ tpi@ovc, plur. with art., not so good as 
Heb. sing. without art.; MIVY3 is omitted, perhaps as unnecessary; 7/A7pwO7- 
cera, “filled,” is free, not quite exact, rendering of NW)’, “lifted up;” kai 
Bovvoc is scribal addition, for the sake of fulness; tavza is insertion suggested 
by the two preceding clauses; sing. tpayeta where Heb. has plur., and plur. 
media where Heb. has sing., are from different manuscript readings, or are 
rhetorical variations; owrtypiov tod deod is explanatory addition. 

Gospels.—In the first sentence (Matthew and Mark have only this) the 
Synoptics follow Sept. literally, only abridging tov feod judy into atrod, Luke 
omits the mavra of Sept., and makes the four following nouns plur., apparently 
for rhetorical reasons (agreeing with neither Heb. nor Sept.); his omission of 
kai op0joerat 7 dofa xvpiov is for the sake of brevity. Alex, Sept. agrees in most 
points with Luke, and has probably been conformed to his text. John makes a 
free condensation after Sept. There is no trace of an Aramaic version here; 
the verbal coincidences with Sept. show that the latter was the source of the 
evangelists’ texts, or the Aramaic version, if Matthew followed it, was identical 
with Sept. 


MATT. iv. 4; LUKE iv. 4: DEUT. viii. 3. 


fleb. ‘Not by bread alone does man live, but by 
every thing that proceeds from the mouth of Yahwe 
does man live.” . | 

Sept., Matt. “Not by bread alone shall man , live, 
but by every word that proceeds out of the mouth of 
God.” | 


Luke. “‘ Not by bread alone shall man live.” 
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Deut. viii. 3: MV “DB syin-b3-by 2 DIN AM i729 ongn-by x 
OTT OG 
Sept.: Odbn én’ dpte pove Goerat 6 avOpwros, GAN éxt mavti pjyatt TO éxro- 
pevouév did oTomatog Oeod ChoeTar 6 avOpwros. 
Matt.: Ob« éx’ aptw povy Gpoetar 6 avOpwroc, GAA’ év mavti phuatt éxmopevo- 
pévw Std oTouatog Geod. 
Luke: Ob« éx’ dptw povw Gyoetat 0 avOpwroe. 


In Deuteronomy the reference is to the manna with which the 
Israelites were fed in the wilderness, and the contrast is between 
ordinary food and this supernaturally supplied nourishment ;.in the 
Gospel the contrast is between food in general and other modes by 
which God might sustain life. The ultimate meaning is the same 
in both ; namely, the power of God to provide for his servants in the 
absence of ordinary means. 


Text.—The Heb. verb expressing a general fact is better rendered by Eng. 
present; the Sept. future, however, comes to the same thing. Sept. pjua is 
“word,” as appears from the did orduaroc, and is naturally supplied from the 
context: dé otduaroc, “through the mouth,”=“ out of the mouth.” Sept. 
“God,” instead of “the Lord” (for Heb. “ Yahwe”), may be a different reading 
of a Heb. manuscript (for the old Heb. manuscripts may easily have differed 
among themselves in the reading of divine names), or it is the change of a scribe. 
The év mav7i of Matthew, where Sept. has é? ravr?, may be a scribal variation, 
or possibly a reminiscence of the Aramaic; and so the omission of 76. 


Matt. iv. 6; LUKE iv. 10, 11: Ps. xci. 11. 


Fleb. ‘He shall command his angels concerning 
thee to keep thee in all thy ways; on their hands they 
shall bear thee up, lest thou strike thy foot against a 
stone.” 


The Vatican Septuagint omits “all’’ (which is found in the Alex- 
andrian), and has “lest perchance.” 


Matt. “He shall command his angels concerning 
thee, and on their hands they shall bear thee up, lest. 
perchance thou strike thy foot against a stone.” 
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Luke. “He shall command his angels concerning 
thee to keep thee; on their hands they shall bear thee 
up lest thou strike thy foot against a stone.” 


Matthew and Luke are identical with the Septuagint, except that 
Matthew inserts “and” for smoothness of connection. 


Ps, xei. 112 PAR-D TINY DV I. TPITIZI PPW? FATT NIV “2 
22) 1382 
Sept.: ‘Ore toi¢ ayyéAowe aitod évreAcitac mepi cov Tov OlapvAagat oe év Taig odoi¢ 
cov, éxl YelpOv dpodow oe wh ToTE TpooKOne mpd¢ Aidov Tov moda cov, A/ex, has 
év muoatc taic ddoi¢ cov. 
Matt. inserts kai before éx? yeipév. Otherwise Madt. and Luke are identical 
with Vat. Sept. 


The Psalm is properly quoted by Satan to prove God’s care of his 
servants. According to Matthew, he omitted the words, “to keep 
thee in all thy ways;”’ according to Luke, only “in all thy ways” 
is omitted. It is sometimes said that the quotation is garbled ; that 
the clause “in all thy ways” (that is, “in all thy righteous ways”’) 
expresses the necessary condition of the divine providential care, 
namely, that one shall be in the path of duty; and that Satan, by 
omitting these words, wilfully misrepresents the Psalmist, for the 
purpose of leading Jesus to tempt God. But the omission of these 
words does not affect the meaning of the verse ; elsewhere the New- 
Testament writers often leave out such merely explanatory clauses. 
The guile of Satan lies not in this verbal change, nor in his literal 
application of the Psalmist’s figurative language (for this occasion 
would fairly come within the scope of the promise), but in his mis- 
interpretation of the spirit of the passage, as Jesus points out (see 
next quotation). 


MATT. iv. 7; LUKE iv. 12: DEUT. vi. 16. 


ffeb. “Ye shall not tempt Yahwe your God.” 
Sept., Matt., Luke. ‘Thou shalt not tempt the Lord 


thy God.” 


Deut. vi. 16: DIA MA wn Nd 
Sett., Matt., Luke: Ovx éxreipacecc kbpiov tov Oedv cov, 


. 
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The Septuagint singular “ thou, thy,” where the Hebrew has plural, 
is very possibly a difference of Hebrew manuscript reading. In this 
section of Deuteronomy the number is freely varied; the singular 
occurring, for example, in our Masoretic text, in verses 5-13, the 
plural in verses 14—17, the singular again in verses 18-21, and both 
singular and plural in verse 3. 

By this quotation Jesus means to say, in reply to the above cita- 
tion of Satan, that he had no right to throw himself into uncom- 


manded danger, and then expect God to deliver him; herein Satan 


had. misrepresented the Psalmist, who had in mind only dangers 
arising in the path of duty. In Deuteronomy this warning is given 
with special reference to the lack of trust in God. shown by the 
Israelites at Massah (Exod. xvii. 1-7) ; where, being without water, 
they tried the Lord’s patience (tempted him) by doubting whether 
he was with them, able and willing to supply their needs. Similar 
lack of trust of God, with trial of his patience, is shown in a fool- 
hardy demand for his protection, which is the case contemplated in 
our quotation. 


MATT, iv. 10; LUKE iv. 8: DEUT. vi. 13. 


fleb., Vat. Sept. “ Yahwe [ Seft., the Lord] thy God 
thou shalt fear, and him thou shalt serve.” 
Matt., Luke. ‘The Lord thy God thou shalt wor- 


ship, and him only shalt thou serve” (and so Alex. 
Sept.). 


Deut. vi. 13: TY ine wyA spade myn 

Vat. Sept.: Kipiov tov dedv boBndjoy ai abt Aatpetoecc. 

Matt., Luke: Kipwv tov be6v npooxvvqcee xal aire pwdvw Aarpeboe; and so 
Alex. Sept. . 


The “worship” is a free rendering instead of “fear,” and the 
“only” is added to bring out clearly the restriction involved in the 
words. Probably these natural alterations passed from the Aramaic 
Synagogue version into the New Testament, and were thence trans- 
ferred to the Alexandrian Septuagint. 
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In Deuteronomy the contrast is between Yahwe, God of Israel, 
and other gods; in the Gospels, between God and other objects of 
worship ; the first contrast includes the second. 


MATT. iv. 15, 16; LUKE i. 79: ISA. viii. 23, ix. 1 (A. V. ix. I, 2.) 


ffeb. “In the former time he degraded the land of 
Zebulon and the land of Naphtali, but in the later he 
honors the region toward the sea, beyond the Jordan, 
the district | ge/2/] of the nations. ‘The people who 
walk in darkness see a great light, and they that dwell 
in the land of blackness, light shines on them.” 

Sept. “Drink this first, do it quickly, O region of 
Zabulon, land of Naphtali, and the rest who inhabit 
the seacoast, and beyond the Jordan, Galilee of the 
nations. O people walking in darkness, behold a 
great light, ye who dwell in the region, the shadow 
of death, light shall shine on you.” 

Matt. “The land of Zebulon and the land of Naph- 
tali, toward the sea, beyond the Jordan, Galilee of the 
nations | Gentiles], the people which sat in darkness 
saw a great light, and to them that sat in the region 
and shadow of death, to them did light spring up.” 

Luke. ‘““To shine on them that sit in darkness and 
the shadow of death.” _~ 


Zea, viii. 23, ix. 13 JSD, “ADI AYP, PII, AY IPA pws Ay? 
bra is as? qu bAD opm oun S22 pen Sy Dv 424, 1390 
sorry, nay We ADS PNR Ww 
Vat. Sept.: Toito mpéiirov rie, taxd moist, yopa ZaBovdAdv, n yy NedOadrip, kal ot 
Aotnol ot THY Tapadiav Kal répav Tod "lopdavov, TadtAaia tdv éOvadv* 6 Aad¢ 6 Topevd- 
pevog év oxorer idere Go¢ péya, of KaToIKOdvTEC év xope oKia PavaTov doc Adpuper 
éo" bua, 
Alex. Sept.: Neparein oddv Paracone kat oi Aotxoi oi tiv Tapadiay KaTotKotvTes. 
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At end of verse 1 add: ra pépy tig lovdaiac, 2: 6 Aadg 6 Kabhuevog . .. XOpa 
Kal oKid. 

Matt.: TH Za3ovrov nat yh Nepdadety dddv Padicong zépav rod ’lopdavov, Tad 
Aaia tiv evar, 6 Aade 6 Kabjuevog év oKxotig gag eidev péya Kal Toig KaOnuévorg év 
XOpa Kal ond Oavdtov Pa¢ avétecAev adtoic. 

Luke: "Emipavat toig év oxéret kal oxid Pavarov Kabnpévore, 


The text of Matthew seems to follow an Aramaic version, with 
modifications from the Septuagint. ‘The evangelist, in the first place, 
deals freely with the first sentence, taking from it only so much as 
contains a geographical reference to the Galilee region, the scene of 
Christ’s ministry, and omitting, as unnecessary to his purpose, the 
verbs “degrade” and “honor.” This part of his text is a fair render- 
ing of the Hebrew. In the next sentence, while the general sense 
is preserved, there are two departures from the original, namely, 
“the people which sat” (instead of ‘“ walk”), and “the region and 
shadow of death” (instead of “the land of the shadow of death,” 
properly, “land of deep shade” or “darkness’”’). The former of 
these may be a variation made by the Aramaic version, or it may be 
an assimilation to the following “sat,” by the evangelist himself: the 
latter, the expression ‘‘region and shadow,” is an extension of the 
Septuagint “ region, shadow,” perhaps a scribal inadvertence, perhaps 
merely from desire for expansion. Such an inaccuracy of expres- 
sion (putting “region” and “shadow” as parallel appellatives, instead 
of making the second define the first) would hardly be found in an 
Aramaic version of the Hebrew. We must suppose, then, that either 
the original Aramaic Matthew (if there was one), or the writer of 
the present Greek Matthew, followed in the main the Synagogue 
version, but made one change after the Septuagint; or, that the 
Aramaic itself in this last case followed the Septuagint. In the first 
verse, the Septuagint has so misread the Hebrew as entirely to miss 
the sense ; and in the next, it improperly makes the verbs imperative. 
Luke gives a free condensation of the latter part of the passage, 
apparently also after the Aramaic (“‘sit,” instead of the Hebrew and 
Septuagint “walk”). It is possible —it cannot be said to be prob- 
able — that both Matthew and Luke follow a Septuagint text differing 
from that which we now have. The Alexandrian Septuagint is not an 
independent authority. 

The prophecy (chaps. vii.-ix.) of which our passage forms a part 
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was uttered while the Syrian-Israelitish attack on Judah was impend- 
ing; and its object was to dissuade the people from the Assyrian 
alliance, and lead them to trust to Yahwe alone. Says the prophet: 
“ Vahwe will bring on them and you the king of Assyria like an over- 
whelming river. No alliances shall save you, but Yahwe will be your 
sanctuary ; of this I and my children are signs. Consult not wiz- 
ards, but God’s instruction given you by his prophets. The nation 
shall fall into grievous suffering and darkness, but there shall come 
a better time: the northern part of the land, at first humiliated, shall 
afterwards be honored, —the rod of the oppressor shall be broken, 
and the people shall rejoice.” The reference is to the Assyrian 
invasion (about B.C. 734-732), from which the northern part of the 
country, Zebulon, Naphtali, and the trans-Jordanic region, suffered 
most. A partial fulfilment of the promise of deliverance might 
be seen in the disaster that befell Sennacherib’s army (2 Kings 
xix. 35) ; but the prophet’s hope went beyond this to the king who 
was to bring perfect rest and happiness to the nation (ix. 5, Author- 
ized Version, ix. 6). This hope was never realized in its outward 
form: on the contrary, Israel became a vassal of the Assyrian, and 
ultimately lost its political life. Nevertheless, the ethical-religious 
side of the promise was realized. Isaiah’s ideal state was founded 
on righteousness, and involved a complete union of soul between 
God and man ; it was essentially, in its spiritual element, the kingdom 
of God that Jesus established. The evangelist is so far right in 
identifying the teaching of Jesus with the spiritual light that the 
prophet predicts for his people ; though it is a superficial and un- 
important coincidence, that the Christ taught in that very northern 
region which first fell into the hands of the Assyrian. ‘The reference 
in Luke is a general one to the spiritual enlightenment of the Mes- 
sianic time. 


Text.—The Heb. text is supported in general by the Greek, Latin, and 
Syriac. The Sept. misreadings are remarkable: toiro seems to be rendering of 
DN, read instead of NY; wie, “drink,” is scribal miswriting of zoéec, and was 
probably introduced from the margin; tayd moiet is the (here incorrect) transla- 
tion of pn; for JINN, “later,” was wrongly read D’INS, “others;” T1337 
“honors,” seems to have been wanting in the Heb. text of Sept. (Alex. xarov- 
kovvre¢ is insertion for clearness) ; Y@pa@ oxid Pavarov ignores the stat. const. in 
may Y 83. Matthew’s cadjuevoc, “sitting,” instead of “walking,” cannot be 


* 
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a misreading of the Heb. text, but is rather assimilation to the following xay- 
pévowe ; YOpa kal oxig is a development (away from the Heb.) of Sept. xopa oxud. 
Alex. Sept. follows Matt. in. several cases: its 6d0v @aAdoon¢ makes a duplet 
with of rv mapadiav; the hand of a Christian scribe is seen in the gloss at the 
end of verse 1: Td wépy THE ’lovdaiag. 


THE BEATITUDES. — MATT. v. 3-10; LUKE vi. 20-22. 


Matt, v. 3, Luke vi. 20. “Happy are the poor in 
spirit.” 


A summing-up of various passages, such as Isa. xxix. 19, lxi. 1, 
Ixvi. 2, Ps. Ixix. 33 (Authorized Version, 32). 


Matt. v. 4. “ Happy are they that mourn, for they 
shall be comforted.” 

Luke vi. 21. “ Happy are ye that weep now, for ye 
shall laugh.” 


Zsa. 1xi. 2: DYYAN-bD oI 

Sept.: Tlapaxahéoa ravtac tod¢ mevOovvtac. 

Matt.: Maxapiot oi revOobvrec bre adtoi mapakAndjoovrat. 
Luke: Maxaptot oi KAaiovreg viv bre yedaoete. 


In his announcement of the blessings of the coming time of glory 
for Israel, Isa. lxi. 1-3, the prophet is commissioned, among other 
things, to “ comfort all that mourn” (verse 2) ; and that the mourn- 
ing spoken of is an ethical-religious one, appears from the fact that 
the end of the comforting is that “they may be called oaks of right- 
eousness, the planting of Yahwe, unto glory.” Jesus still more dis- 


tinctly raises mourning to a spiritual plane. Luke gives a free 
rendering. 


Matt. v. 5. “ Happy are the meek, for they shall 
inherit the land.” 


Ps, xxxvii. 11. ‘““The meek shall inherit the land.” 
Ps. xxvii. 11: PIS IWY Oy, 


Sept. ; Oi de npaei¢ rAnpovouhoovow yi. 
Matt. : Maxapiot oi npasi¢ 574 abtol KAnpovouqoovor thy yi. 
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_ The “meek” are the humbly obedient to God, the righteous (see 
verses 9, 18, 22, 29, 34, of the Psalm), who receive what was to the 
ancient Israelite of the later time the condition and embodiment of 
all civil and spiritual blessing, a share in the glorious land of promise, 
since to citizens of this land alone belonged the privileges of the 
kingdom of God. It was not “the earth,” but the land of Canaan, 
that the pious Israelite hoped to inherit. Jesus must be supposed to) 
use the expression in its broad sense, as equivalent to “ being heirs) 
of the spiritual privileges of God’s kingdom.” : 


Matt. v. 6. ‘‘ Happy are they that hunger and thirst 
after righteousness, for they shall be filled.” 

Luke vi. 21. “Happy are ye that hunger now, for 
ye shall be filled.” 


A general reference, perhaps to Isa. lv.: “Ho, every one that 
thirsteth, . . . come, buy and eat; ... hear, and your soul shall 
live, and I will make an everlasting covenant with you: .. . let the 
wicked forsake his way.” A spiritual hunger and spiritual food. 


Matt. v. 7. “ Happy are the merciful, for they shall 
obtain mercy.” 


Compare Ps. xviii. 26 (Authorized Version, 25): “ With the mer- 
ciful thou wilt show thyself merciful,” and Prov. xi. 17: “The kind 
[merciful] man benefits himself.” There is no verbal agreement 
between the Septuagint of the Psalm-passage and Matthew; éAenpov, 
which Matthew uses for “ merciful,”’ is found in the Greek of Prov. 
ee 


Matt. v. 8. “Happy are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God.” 


In Ps. xxiv. 3-5 it is the “pure in heart” (Septuagint, xaapds 
TH Kapdia, as in Matthew), of whom it is said that he “shall stand 
in God’s holy place,” that is, in God’s presence, enjoying perpetual 
communion with him. Compare Ps. xv. 
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Matt. v. 9. “ Happy are the peacemakers, for they 
shall be called sons of God.” 


A generalization from the Old Testament. God is the bestower 
of the supreme blessing of peace (Ps. Ixxii. 3, 7, Ixxxv. 11, Author- 
ized Version 10) ; and they that make peace may by excellence be 
called his sons. Compare Prov. xii. 20: “To the counsellors of 
peace there is joy.” 


Matt. v. 10. ‘‘ Happy are they that have been per- 
secuted for righteousness’ sake” (and see Luke vi. 22). 


A general inference from the Old Testament ; possibly with special 
reference to Dan. vii. 25-27, where the holy people, after having been 
persecuted, receive the kingdom of heaven. 


MATT. v. 21-43. 


The quotations in this group are short, and call for little criticism. 


Matt. v. 21. ‘Thou shalt not kill.” 


From Exod. xx. 13; Deut. v.17. Quoted also in Matt. xix. 18 ; 
Mark x. 19; Luke xviii. 20; Rom. xili. 9; Jas. ii. 11. .The words 
in Matt. v. 21: “ Whosoever shall kill shall be in danger of the judg- 


ment,” are not a literal quotation, but a general statement of the 
old Israelitish law. 


Matt. v. 27. “ Thou shalt not commit adultery.” 


From Exod. xx. 14; Deut. v. 18. Quoted also in Matt. xix. 18 ; 
Mark x. 19; Luke xviii. 20; Rom. xiii. 9 ; Jas. ii. 11. 


Matt. v. 31. 


The law of divorce, from Deut. xxiv. 1 (Septuagint, BiBAlov droc- 
rvaciov, “writing of divorcement,” for which Matthew has simply 
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dmoorag.ov). Jesus assumes that the law in Deuteronomy allowed 
divorce for slight cause (as the school of Hillel taught), against 
which he declares himself in verse 32. 


Matt. v. 33. “Thou shalt not forswear thyself, but 
shalt perform unto the Lord thine oaths.” 


A free citation from Num. xxx. 2; Exod. xx. 7; Lev. xix. 12; 
Deut. xxiii. 21 (compare Eccl. v. 4). Quoted also in Matt. xix. 18. 


Matt. v. 38. ‘An eye for an eye, and a tooth fora 
tooth.” 


From Exod. xxi. 24; Lev. xxiv. 20; Deut. xix. 21. The Old- 
Testament civil law of retaliation ; here, so far as it was held to be an 
ethical rule, set aside by Jesus. 


Matt. v. 43. “Thou shalt love thy neighbor, and 
hate thine enemy.” 


The first clause is from Lev. xix. 18: “Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself,” which is given fully in Matt. xix. 19, xxii. 39 ; Mark 
Ri, 41, came X. 273, Rom. xii. 9; Gal. v. 14; Jas. ii. 8. The 
second clause is an interpretation of the spirit of the Israelitish law, 
not only in Lev. xix. 18, where the restriction of love to the neighbor 
—that is, fellow-countryman — fairly involves its negation in the 
case of foreigners, but throughout the Old Testament, where the 
hostile relation of Israel to the other nations makes hostility to them 
a necessary accompaniment of devotion to the interests of the chosen 
people. | 


MATT. vili. 17; JOHN i, 29; 1 PET, ii. 24: ISA. liii. 4. 


f7eb. ‘‘ Our sicknesses he bore, and our pains, he 
carried them.” 


Sept. ‘ He bears our sins, and suffers for us.” 
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Matt. “Himself took our weaknesses, and bore our 
diseases.” 


John. “Who bears the sin of the world.” 
Pet. ‘Our sins he himself bore” (or, carried up). 


Tea. Viti. 4: DID APDRIDY NYY AN andn 

Sept. : Ovrog tag auapriac jucw géper kal wept judy ddvvarat, 
Matt.: Abrtic tag dobeveiag nucy EAaBev Kal Tag vécove EBdoracer, 
John: ‘O aipwv thy auaptiav Tod Koopov. 

Pet.: Tae auapriag quay abrog avgveyxev. 


Matthew follows rather an Aramaic version than the Greek ; Peter 
is freely, and John still more freely, after the Greek. 

The fifty-third chapter of Isaiah is a description of the unmerited 
and vicarious sufferings of the servant of Yahwe,—that is, Israel in 
exile, especially the pious spiritual part of the nation, of whom the 
prophet here says: “he bore our sufferings, and carried our sorrows.” 
The suffering that righteous Israel endured in exile was the result of 
the sin of the nation, for whose purification God imposed -this grief 
on his servant. This ascription of vicarious suffering to God’s peo- 
ple, though not a prediction, carries with it the possibility of similar 
suffering by any servant of God, above all by him who stood nearest 
to God, and in most perfect sympathy with man. Matthew, giving a 
physical sense to the prophet’s words, and rendering: “ himself took 
our infirmities and bore our diseases” (herein not agreeing with the 
Septuagint), finds them fulfilled in Jesus’ acts of bodily healing ; 
that is, he regards the diseases of men as having been transferred to 
Jesus and borne by him, —an idea not intended by the prophet. If 
we could understand the evangelist to say merely that Jesus was bur- 
dened in soul by the sorrows of men, this would be, not exactly the 
sense of the prophet, but a not unnatural extension of his thought. 
The passage in Isaiah was regarded by the Jews generally, and 
by the New-Testament writers, as Messianic; and is in John and 
Peter applied to the vicarious death of Christ. They both agree in 
the main with the Septuagint, having “sin” instead of “suffering,” 
which is a justifiable paraphrase so far as the suffering is regarded by 
the prophet as a punishment of sin. ‘ohn: “Behold the Lamb of 
God, who bears [o7, takes away] the sin of the world.” Peéer: “Who 
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himself bore our sins in his body on the tree” (07, carried up our 
sins in his body to the tree). 


Text.— Sept. gives a paraphrase rather than a translation: duapriag is in- 
tended as rendering of ‘ny, « sufferings,” and not of ROM or NSON, “sins; ” 
and so édvvd7a of IND. The Aramaic version followed by Matt. renders Heb. 
literally. Peter adopts the general form of Sept., with changes: his avto¢ (which 
Matt. also has) is for emphasis, and for the same end he places it just before the 
verb; dvqveyxev is a mere variation of tense of the Sept., to suit the form of the 
discourse. John takes only the general idea, and renders it by his own Greek, 
using the sing. “sin” (the world’s sin regarded as a mass), and a verb which 
denotes “ bearing ” in the sense of “taking away;” these stronger terms corre- 
sponding to the ideal conception of the Christ in the Fourth Gospel. 


MATT. ix. 13, xii. 7: Hos. vi. 6. 


Fleb., Matt. “1 desire mercy and not sacrifice.” 
Sept. “1 desire mercy rather than sacrifice.” 


Heb.: WY XN “ADH OH 
Sept.: “Edeoc 0éAw 7 Ovoiar, 
Matt. "Exeo¢ 02 Kai od @voiav. Matt. follows the Aramaic version. 


God desired of Israel, said the prophet, not ceremonial service 
(in which they were strict enough), but a heart in accord with him- 
self; and Jesus makes the application to the Pharisees who objected 
to his eating with tax-gatherers and other disreputable persons, and to 
the violation of the traditional sabbath-law by his disciples. 


MATT. xi. 10; MARK i. 2; LUKE i. 76, vii. 27: MAL. iii. 1. 


Heb. “ Behold, I send [am sending, or about to 
send| my messenger, and he shall prepare a way be- 
fore me.” 

Sept. The same. 

Matt. ‘Behold, I send my messenger before thy 
face, who shall prepare thy way before thee.” | 
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Mark. “Behold . . . who shall prepare thy way.” — 
Luke i. 76. “Thou [John] shalt go before the face 


of the Lord to make ready his ways.” 
Luke vii. 27. Identical with Matt. 


Mal. iii. 999 JIT 1DNID QW oN 
Sept.: "ldod éanoorédaAw rdov dyyeddv pov Kal émiBAéperar dddv mpd Tpoowrov 


pov. 

Matt.: '\Sod éy® dmootéAAw Tov ayyedov pov npd Tpoownov cov O¢ KaTaoKEvaaEL 
THVv Od6v cov éumpoabér cov, 

Luke vii. 27: The same, with om. of éyo,. 

Mark same as Luke, with om, of éumpoabév cov, 

Luke i. 76: Kai od .. . mporopeton . . . évarcov kupiov éroipaoat ddod¢ avrod, 


The form of the Gospel quotations might be derived from the 
Septuagint ; but in that case the fact that the three evangelists agree 
in certain noteworthy differences from the Hebrew and the Septua- 
gint would point to a traditional transformed Christian reading of the 
passage, and this seems less probable than derivation from an Ara- 
maic synagogue reading. The Messianic interpretation might easily 
lead to a Messianic form: the synagogue version would make the 
passage an address to the Messiah, changing the pronouns accord- 
ingly, and inserting “before thy face” after “messenger” for dis- 
tinctness of reference; and the Synoptics, all closely connected with 
Palestine, would adopt this version. Yet the other explanation sug- 
gested above is not impossible. A similar transformation of the pas- 
sage into Messianic shape may have taken place in the first Christian 
circles, and thence have come into the Synoptic Gospels. Luke i. 76 
is a free combination of Mal. iii. 1 and Isa. xl. 3, after the Septuagint. 

The prophet is reproving the people (including the priests) for 
their neglect of ceremonial and ethical duties, and for their sceptical 
opinions. They were in the habit of saying (ii. 17) : “ Yahwe takes 
pleasure in evil-doers;’? and of exclaiming: “Where is the God 
of judgment?” They had lost faith in a righteous divine control of 
affairs. To this the prophet replies (iii.), that Yahwe will soon mani- 
fest himself in judgment, first sending a messenger to purify the 
people, and especially the Levites. ‘ You ask for Yahwe: the Lord, 
whom you seek, shall suddenly come to his temple, and your doubts 
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shall vanish” (iii. 18) ; the day of Yahwe (iii. 19, Authorized Version 
iv. 1), the moment when he shall show himself as strict judge of the 
bad and rewarder of the good, shall be dreadful (so Joel iii. 4, 
Authorized Version ii. 31, and elsewhere in the prophets). After the 
manner of Oriental rulers, his coming is to be ushered in by a mes- 
senger, who is not particularly described. In iii. 1 he is called “the 
messenger of the covenant,” conceivably an angel, as in Exod. 
Xxxili. 2; but in ili. 23 (Authorized Version iv.5) he is apparently 
represented as a prophet, whose work shall be stormy like that of 
Elijah, and who may properly be called a messenger of the covenant, 
one who is to establish more perfectly God’s covenant with his peo- 
ple. The prophet’s declaration, then, seems to be, that some vigor- 
ous man will soon appear, who will with strong hand bring Israel 
back to the pure service of God; and then Yahwe himself will come 
in the capacity of final judge. 

In the Gospels this messenger is identified with John the Baptist, 
who is also declared to be the Elijah whom the Jews (from Mal. 
iii, 23, Authorized Version iv. 5) expected to be the forerunner of 
the Messiah; the Malachi-passage is changed in form, as above 
described, so as to become an address to the Messiah, Luke i. alone 
preserving the form of the prophetic expression. The Gospel quota- 
tions, though they introduce a Messianic reference not found in Mal- 
achi, yet faithfully preserve the spirit of his words. He thought of a 
speedy interposition of God, heralded by a prophet; and such an 
interposition, though hardly in the form expected by Malachi, was 
the appearance of Jesus, of whom John was the forerunner. 


Text — The Heb. manuscripts offer no variations. 





Sept. gives an accu- 
rate translation of the original. —— The drooréAAw, xataoxevdoe, and éunpoovéev 
cov of the evangelists, where Sept. has é$arooréAAw, émiBAéperat, and mpd mpoow- 
mov ov, are most easily explained as translations from the Aramaic. The éro- 
paca of Luke i. 76 is probably after the Sept. of Isa. xl. 3. 


MATT. xi. 23; LUKE x. 25. 


The description of Capernaum as “exalted to heaven and going 
down to Hades,” is perhaps after the similar description of the king 
of Babylon in Isa. xiv. 13-15. 
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Text.— Sept. has: el¢ tov obpavdy avaBjooua .. . ee aonv xataBnon; Matt., 
Luke: fo¢ oipavod bpwOfjon, &w¢ Gdov KataBjoy. The citation is more probably 
after the Aramaic, the vernacular; and the iw67cey may be a free modification 
to suit the discourse, or may be suggested by the Aramaic rendering of D°8, “I 


will exalt,” in verse 13. 


MATT. xii. 18-21: ISA. xlii. I-4. 


Heb. “ Behold, my servant on whom I lay hold [or, 
whom I uphold], my chosen in whom I delight [Zz., 
my soul delights], I have put my spirit on him, he 
shall send forth judgment [ov, law] to the nations. 
He shall not cry, nor call aloud, nor make his voice 
heard in the street. A bruised reed he shall not 
break, and a dim wick he shall not quench; unto truth 
he shall send forth judgment [ov, law]. He shall not 
faint nor fail till he set judgment [ov, law] in the 
earth; and to his instruction distant lands shall look.” 

Sept. “Jacob is my servant, I will lay hold on him; 
Israel is my chosen, my soul has accepted him; | have 
put my spirit upon him, he shall bring forth judgment 
to the nations. He shall not ery, nor lift up [his 


voice], nor shall his voice be heard without. A bruised _ 


reed he shall not break, and smoking flax he shall not 
quench, but unto truth he shall bring forth judgment. 
He shall shine forth, and shall not be disheartened till 
he set judgment on the earth, and in his name shall 
the nations hope.” 

Matt. “ Behold, my servant whom I have chosen, 
my beloved in whom my soul is well pleased; I will 
put my spirit on him, and he shall declare judgment 
to the Gentiles. He shall not strive nor cry aloud, 
nor shall any one hear his voice in the streets. A 
bruised reed shall he not break, and smoking flax shall 
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he not quench, till he send forth judgment unto vic- 
tory; and in his name shall the Gentiles hope.” 


Zsa. xiii, 1-4: VOW YOY ‘MIT ANI wa ANY} “Na ia-JINS ayn 
avr xO yas Typ : ip yn. wows 1 Nw 01 pry? SO ssexy ond 
pen Wy. yy vss nee x) > wav wx nes es xO nnd nna) 

sony Dox intinds wav yIN3 

Sept.: "lace 6 raig pov, avriAmpouat abtov* ’Iopana 6 éxAextoc pov, mpooedéEaro 
avtov 7 Wuxn pov’ EwKa TO Tvedpa pov én’ aiTov, Kpiow Towg EOveow egoicEL’ vb 
Kexpagerar ovdé avjoet, ovdé axovobgjoeTar &w 7 dwry abTov. Kddauov TePAacpévov 
ob ovvtpipe, Kal Aivov KarviCouevov ob oPéoel, GAAG sig dAHPEvav ELoice Kpiotv* 
Gvaddupet Kal ov Opavodjoeta, Ewe av On éni THO yng Kpiow* Kal éxi TH dvouart 
abrov &vn éArwovory. 

Matt.: ‘160d 6 rai¢ uov bv ypética, 6 éyannréc pov Ov evdoxnoer 7 ux pov, O7ow 
7) mveiud pov én’ abrév, Kal Kpiow Toi¢ EOveotv dmayyeAei dk éEpicee oide Kpavyacel 
obd& Gkovoe Tic év tai¢ nAarteiare THY dwryAv abTod KGAauov ovvTETpLupévov ov 
katedget kal Aivov tudduevov ob oPécet Ewe Gv ExBudAy cic vixoc tiv Kpiow, Kal TO 
évouate abtod Evy éArovow. 


The Septuagint differs so widely from Matthew that it is evident 
the latter was unaffected by it. 

The Greek rendering of Matthew, doubtless following an Aramaic 
version, departs in several points from the Hebrew: “have chosen,” 
instead of “lay hold of, uphold,” is inexact, and so “beloved,” 
instead of “chosen one” (perhaps to avoid the repetition of 
“ chosen”); “strive” is a free interpretation of the verb meaning 
“to cry,” the crying in the case being supposed (and not improb- 
ably) to be connected with violence ; “smoking flax” agrees with 
the Septuagint and the Vulgate, but is not accurate ; how the Ara- 
maic got the rendering ‘send forth judgment unto victory,” instead 
of “unto truth,” is not clear—perhaps it had a different Hebrew 
word from ours in its text, but more probably “victory” is a free 
translation or interpretation of the idea of “ certainty,” which is con- 
tained in the Hebrew word for “truth;” the next clause of the 
Hebrew is omitted for brevity’s sake ; and in the last clause the “in 
his name shall the Gentiles hope,” is a free Messianic interpretation 
of the Hebrew, “to his instruction distant lands shall look.” The 
evangelist, then, does not render from the Hebrew original, nor from 
the Septuagint (at least, not from our present Septuagint text), but 
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from some Aramaic version, which gave a partly paraphrastic Messi- 
anic translation, such as is often found in our Targums. It is not 
probable that this Aramaic version was in writing: it was rather the 
synagogue oral version, which would be familiar to Palestinian Jews. 
A similar rendering after Isa. xlii. 1 is found in Matt. ili. 17, xvii. 5 ; 
2 Pet. i. 17: “ This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.” 

The prophet is describing the fortunes and ‘functions of the ser- 
vant of Yahwe, that is, Israel (xli. 8), especially in relation to the 
other nations: the one holy, omnipotent God will endue his servant 
with strength (xl.); him he had chosen among all the nations 
(xli. 9), who, being nothing and vanity, shall be confounded (xli, 10- 
29), while the servant of Yahwe, upheld by him, filled with the spirit 
of God, shall teach them truth and judgment (that is, the divine 
instruction or law). ‘The nations were sunk in idolatry; Israel was 
to guide them to the knowledge of the one God. ‘The servant of 
Yahwe is described in our passage as quiet and gentle in his manner 
(in contrast with the military violence and pomp of the other nations), 
full of sympathy for the weak, yet so vigorous and persistent in his 
work that he should never cease till all the world had accepted the 
worship of Yahwe. ‘This strikingly grand conception of the nation’s 
mission was realized only in a small degree by the national Israel ; 
but the picture of the spiritual Israel was embodied, as the evangelist 
points out, in the life of Jesus, whose method was a quiet and sym- 
pathizing appeal to men’s hearts. In this, as in many other points, 
he realized what the great prophet so fervently hoped for his people. 
The “servant of Yahwe” of Isa. xl.-liii. is a grand spiritual portrait- 
ure, of which the embodiment in actual life was to come long after, 
but not, as the prophet hoped, in the nation as such. Our passage 
is referred to the Messiah by the Targum. 


Text. — The manuscripts give no variations in the Masoretic text, which is 
confirmed by Sept., Syr., Targ., and Latin. The Sept. rendering is nearly 
exact; in verse I it inserts the names “Jacob” and “Israel,” an explanation 
drawn from the context. —— The evangelist follows not the Heb. nor the Greek, 
but a paraphrastic Aramaic version, which is, however, influenced by the Sept. 
The rendering vixo¢ for M8 may be similar to that of 1 Cor. xv. 54, where N¥), 
“perpetuity” (Isa. xxv. 8), also “certainty,” is given by vixoc; that is, “cer- 
tainty” (MIN) is taken as equivalent to or involving “victory;” tTuddpevor, 
“smoking,” like Sept. xamviG6uevor, is an interpretation of 2, “dim.” There 
is no need to suppose a different Heb. text from ours. 
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MATT. xiii. 14, 15; MARK iv. 12, viii. 18; LUKE viii. 10; JOHN ix. 39, 
xii. 40; ACTS xxviii. 26, 27: ISA. vi. 9, Io. 


fFleb. “And he said, Go and say to this people, 
Hear indeed, but do not understand, see indeed, but 
do not know. Make this people’s heart [ understand- 
ing| gross, and their ears dull, and their eyes dim, lest 
they see with their eyes and hear with their ears and 
their heart understand, and they turn and be healed.” 

Sept. “ Hearing ye shall hear and shall not at all 
understand, and seeing ye shall see, and shall not at 
all perceive, for this people’s heart has become gross 
[thick], and they have heard heavily with their ears, 
and have closed their eyes, lest perchance they see 
with their eyes and hear with their ears and under- 
stand with their heart and turn, and I heal them.” 


Matthew and Acts are identical with the Septuagint. The expres- 


? 


sions, “hearing ye shall hear,” and “seeing ye shall see,” are un- 


idiomatic and clumsy attempts to render the emphatic form of the 
Hebrew. The use of the past tense instead of the imperative is 
untrue to the Hebrew. “Understand with their heart,’”’ instead of 
“their heart understand,” seems to suit the connection, and might 
be got from the Hebrew by the insertion of one letter. 

The other evangelists quote more freely parts of the passage. 


Mark. ‘That they may see indeed, but not per- 
ceive, and hear indeed, but not understand, lest 
perchance they turn and be forgiven” (inversion of 
clauses). 

Luke. ‘That seeing they may not see, and hearing 
they may not understand” (a free abridgment). 

Fohn xii. “‘ He has blinded their eyes and hardened 
their heart, lest they see with their eyes and perceive 
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with their heart and turn, and I heal them” (the first 
clause is free interpretation). 

Fohn ix. “ That they who see not may see, and that 
they who see may become blind” (a general adoption 
and paraphrase). ; 


Isa. vi. 9, 10: UST INV waA-oN) Inw apnw myn py) AION) 1% ION) 
YPPI ANTHT2 pO vez, 72 ya AD oyn 22 pow sayA-os 
SY NDT aw pay tags pow, rasa 

Vat. Sept.: Kat sixev ropeb0nte cat eixdv TQ Aa@ robTw, axon dkovoete Kal ob wh 
ouvate, Kal 3Aéxovrec jAéWere kat ob uh idnte. éxaydveyn yap H Kapdia Tov Aaod 
tovrov Kal Toi¢ wolv aitav Bapéwe jKovoav Kal Tove Opbadpod¢e éxaupvoav, uA TOTE 
idwowv Toi¢ OdaAuoiC Kal Toig Woly aKotowoty Kal TH Kapdia ovvGow Kal ExtoTPEY wow 
kai iaoouat aitowc, 

Matt. and Acts agree with Sef¢., except that in verse ro they have d@PaApode¢ 
abtov, and that in Acts the introductory clause reads: nopev@yte mpd¢ Tov Aadv 
TovTov Kal eimov, 

Mark iv. 12: “Iva Bdémovtes BAETwoL Kal uy idworv, Kal GKovovTEs Gkobwor Kal ph 
ovvidelw, uh Tote éxtotpéwour Kal adely adroic, 

Mark viii. 18: "Op0aduordg Exovteg od BAEmeTE Kal Ta ExovTeC ObK aKovETE. 

Luke: *\va Brémovree uh 3AéTwov Kal akovovtec uy ovviwor, 

Fohn ix. 39: “Iva ot uh BAéxovtEg BAEnworv Kai ot (ZAErovTES TUPAOl yévwrrat, 

Fohn xii. 40: Tetiddwxev aitav tovg dpbauove kal érapwoev abtov tHv Kapdiar, 
iva uy idwow roi¢g odbadpoic, Kal vojowow TH Kapdia Kal oTpagaow Kal idoouat aiTove, 


The prophet is bid announce to the people their incapacity to 
understand and obey the divine instructions. The form of the mes- 
sage is peculiarly Hebrew: Isaiah is commanded to produce this 
result himself; that is, he stands in God’s place, and his teaching is 
to effect only hardness and blindness. According to the Hebrew 
conception, there could be no result that was not produced by Yahwe 
(Am. ili. 6). John sharply emphasizes the divine agency: “‘ He has 
blinded their eyes.” The Septuagint, Matthew, and Acts soften the 
mode of statement by giving only the result: “This people’s heart 
has become gross ;” but they, and Mark and John, like the Hebrew, 
represent it as God’s design that the people should not repent and 
be healed: “lest they turn and I heal them,” the result being neces- 
sarily identical with the divine purpose. But it appears abundantly 
from the prophetic writings, that this view of God’s purpose does not 
prevent the preaching of repentance, and the promise of divine 
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mercy. The parallelism between the conditions of Israel in the 
times of Isaiah and Jesus is plain: at both periods the nation was 
unspiritual, —in the earlier it was addicted to idolatry and magic, in 
the later it was in bondage to religious traditions and ordinances ; 
in both there was religious formalism. 

These words are applied by Jesus to his disciples in Mark viii. 18, 
and in a general way in John ix. 39. 


e eee . eee . 
MATT. xiii. 32; MARK iv. 32; LUKE xiii. 19: DAN. iv. 9 (12). 


Aram. “In its branches lodged the birds of 
heaven.” 

Sept. “In it the birds of heaven built their nests.” 

Theodotion. “In its branches dwelt the birds of 
heaven.” 

Matt. “The birds of heaven come and lodge in its 
branches.” 

Mark. ‘The birds of heaven can lodge under its 
shelter.” 

Luke. ‘The birds of heaven lodged in its branches,” 


An adoption of part of the description of the great tree in Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s dream. ‘The citation is after the Aramaic original, or a 
more modern Aramaic version identical in meaning with the original. 
Mark’s “ shelter”? comes from the preceding clause of Daniel. 


Text. — The partial verbal agreement of the evangelists with Sept., as in 7a 
meTelva TOV ovpavod, may be accidental, or may result from the familiarity of the 
writers with the Sept. vocabulary. Theodotion also agrees with Matt. and Luke 
in év Toi¢ KAddoig aitov ; but this, too, is probably undesigned. 


MATT. xiii. 35: Ps. Ixxviii. 2. 


fTeb. “\ will open my mouth [speak] in a parable, 
I will utter riddles out of the olden times.” 
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Sept. “I will open my mouth in parables, I will 
speak similitudes from the beginning.” 

Matt. “1 will open my mouth in parables, I will 
utter hidden things from the foundation [of the 
world].” | 


Ps. Ixxviii. 2: oI-32 ITT TWVSS °B uina MMAADS 
Sept.: "Avoigw év napapodaic 7d ordua pov, o0éySouu mpoBAjuata an’ apxie. 
Matt.: ’Avoigw év rapaBodaic 7d oréua pov, épevfouat kexpuppéva and Katapsorje. 


The psalmist declares that his purpose in composing this psalm is 
to draw instruction from the early history of Israel, the “olden times” 
(which, he says, he had by tradition from the fathers) ; and this he 
accordingly proceeds to do, giving an outline of the dealings of God 
with the people, from the exodus to David, “that they might not be 
as their fathers, a stubborn and rebellious generation.” ‘The words 
mashal (properly “similitude’””) and Aida (“riddle”) are used with 
large latitude in the Old Testament, of parables, proverbs, apothems, 
and, as here, of any didactic poetical piece in which there may be 
nothing of a properly gnomic or parabolic character. Between the 
form of instruction employed by the psalmist, and the parables of 
Jesus referred to in Matt. xiii., there is very little resemblance ; the 
psalmist’s meaning not being conveyed by similitudes, but by his- 
torical statements whose meaning lies on the surface. Matthew, 
taking the word “ parables” from the Septuagint (the plural is found 
in the Vatican and the Alexandrian, the singular in the Sinaitic), 
regards the psalm as furnishing the type of the distinctive peculiarity 
of Jesus’ teaching. 


Text.— For $v and nN (for which there are no exact correspondents in 
Greek), Sept. uses the reasonably accurate wapaBodui¢ and xpo3Aquata, which, 
however, must be interpreted by the context. The plur. tapa@odaic, where Heb. 
has sing., is free translation, or takes Swn as collective ; az’ dpy7c, “from the 
beginning,” is a not quite exact rendering of DI °31, “from days of old.” 
Matt. agrees with Sept. in the first clause, but differs in the second; xexpuppéva 
is a possible rendering of TN, though not here appropriate; dd xataBorfe is 
similar to a7’ apyjc, but departs farther from the sense of the original, —it is not 
the foundation of the world that the psalmist has in mind, but the early times 
of Israelitish history. These peculiarities of Matthew’s text arc most easily 
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explained as coming from the common Aramaic version. Tischendorf, 8th ed., 
writes the introductory formula: “that it might be fulfilled which was spoken 
by the prophet Isaiah,” with 8 *, 1, 13, 33 a7. ; Westcott and Hort omit “ Isaiah,” 
with 8> BCD ai. 


MATT. xv. 4, xix. 19; MARK vii. Io, x. 19; LUKE xviii. 20; EPH. vi. 2, 3: 
Exop. xx. 12; DEUT. v. 16. 


“Honor thy father and thy mother ;” and Eph. adds 
(after Deut.), ‘‘ that it may be well with thee, and that 
thou mayest live long on the earth” (07, land). 


Deut. v. 16: |PWS! [VO] PHY MY WY WR ony) Paxcny 7232 
FUP FP IO I TR 
Sept.: Tiva tov natépa cov kal tiv untépa cov ov tporov éveteidaté cot Kipioc 6 
ed¢ cov, iva eb oor yévyntat, Kal iva pwaxpoxpovioc yévy éni THE yi¢. 
Eph.: Viva tov narépa cov Kal tiv pytéipa [pric gotiv évtoAy mpdtn év énay- 
yedia], iva eb oot yévntat Kal Eon pakpoypoviog éxi THe yie. 


Ephesians is after the Septuagint, which in the last clause inverts 
the order of the Hebrew expressions, from manuscript difference, or 
through inadvertence. The Gospel citations may be from Exodus 
or from Deuteronomy ; and, on account of the simplicity of the pas- 
sage, there would be little room for difference between the Hebrew, 
Septuagint, and Aramaic. 


Text.—In the N. T. passages, there is great diversity in the insertion and 
omission of the possessive oov after matépa and pntépa, which is best referred to 
the freedom of the individual writers. The éon of Eph., instead of Sept. yévy, is 
also a freedom of quotation. 


MATT. xv. 4; MARK vii. 10: Exon. xxi. 17: 


Heb. “He that curses his father or his mother shall 
surely be put to death.” 

Sept. (xxi. 16). “‘He that speaks evil of his father 
or his mother shall surely die.” 
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Matt., Mark. “He that speaks evil of father or 
mother, let him surely die.” 


The Alexandrian Septuagint agrees with the New Testament. 


Exod. xxi17: DY TD WX) YIN 2p 
Sept.: ‘0 kaxoAoyav natépa avtovd 7 untépa avtov TeAevtjoet Pavaro, 
Matt.: ‘0 kaxodoyav rarépa 7 untépa Oavatw TedevTdTo, 


The first verb means originally, “to belittle, treat as contemptible,” 
and then, commonly, ‘to curse ;” the Septuagint takes it in a some- 
what milder sense (and so, possibly, the Aramaic version), which, 
however, makes the law harder. The imperative “let him die,” of 
the evangelists, is an easy modification, which may have come from 
the rendering of an Aramaic imperfect into Greek. The omission 
of the possessive pronoun before “father” and “mother” is for 
brevity. It is not clear whether this quotation is from the Septuagint 
or the Aramaic. 


Text. — Sept. read Kal, DD", instead of our Hofal, 91": the latter is sup- 
ported by the other versions. In Sept., the order of the Heb. verses 16, 17 is 
reversed; and this gives a better connection of thought. 


MATT. xv. 8, 9; MARK vii. 6, 7: ISA. xxix. 13. 


ffeb. “‘ Because this people draw near to me with 
their mouths and honor me with their lips, and keep 
their hearts far from me, and their fear of me is a com- 
mandment of men that is learned, therefore . . .” 

Sept. “This people draw near to me with their 
mouths and honor me with their lips, but their hearts 
are far from me; but in vain do they worship me, teach- 
ing ordinances of men and teachings.” 

Matt., Mark. “This people honor me with their lips, 
but their hearts are far from me; but in vain do they 
worship me, teaching as teachings ordinances of men.” 
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Alex. and Sz. Sept. ‘‘This people draw near to 
me, honor me with their lips,” ete. 


Joa. xxix. 13: “9722 POD 137) 2d YHawI THI THD OY ws °d pr 
MID72 OWI NO “NR DONT “TM 
Sept.: Eyyiger pot 6 Aadg obrog év 7 orduart adbtod, kai Ev Toig Yeideow aiTov 
Tiuwoi we, 7 Oe Kapdia aiTav TOppw anéxet dn’ éuod* waTyy dé céBovtai we dwWaoKovTES 
évraAuara avOporwv Kai dWackudias. 
Matt.: 'O rab¢ obtog toig yeideciv pe tid, 7 OE Kapdia aitav mOppw aréxer ar’ 
éuod parnv de oéBovtai us, SWacKovtes diacKadiag évTuAuata avépwrur, 


The Septuagint, omitting the “ because”’ (either having a different 
text or translating freely), makes our verse an independent sentence, 
_instead of the protasis to the following (introduced by “ therefore ”’) ; 
the “are far,” instead of “keep far,” is from a different vowel-point- 
ing of the Hebrew; “in vain,” instead of “is,” represents a differ- 
ence in the Hebrew consonants, and so also perhaps “ they worship,” 
instead of “their fear” (07, worship), and the participle “ teaching ;” 
or the Septuagint, reading: “their worship of me is ordinances of 
men, teachings,” may simply have smoothed this into: “ they worship 
me, teaching ordinances of men and teachings.” Matthew follows 
the Septuagint, with some variations: he omits the clause “draw 
near to me with their mouths,” as superfluous ; and he transposes the 
noun “ teachings”’ (perhaps so as to bring it near the cognate verb), 
and reads: “teaching teachings, ordinances of men.” Possibly this 
second change is after the oral Aramaic version, which would give 
the words in the Hebrew order; or the whole quotation may be after 
the Aramaic, this latter following the Septuagint closely. 

Isaiah, having predicted the overthrow of Jerusalem (Ariel), and 
denounced the spiritual blindness of the people, begins with verse 13 
a new discourse, in which Yahwe declares, that, in consequence of 
their superficiality and outwardness of worship, he will do a marvellous 
work. ‘The fault of the people of Judah was careless reliance on the 
religious and political instructions of men who were accounted wise, 
and failure to look conscientiously into the teaching of Yahwe through 
the prophet. Assyria was threatening them (the date seems to be 
near the invasion of Sennacherib, B.C. 701) ; but they were disposed 
to rely on Egypt, rather than on Yahwe. In him they had no real 
trust, and they offered him no real reverence: their “fear” of him 
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was a mechanical feeling, resting on rules of worship (offerings and 
festivals), which they had learned from men (presumably the priests : 
the reference is to the regular ritual service, which is thus charac- 
terized as of human origin ; compare Isa. i. 11-14). To break down 
this outward, hypocritical mode of religious worship, Yahwe would 
do a “ marvellous thing,” — he would cause the wisdom of their wise 
men to perish (verse 14), he would smite them with blindness, and 
demonstrate their folly by the result. 

The traditionalists (scribes and Pharisees), to whom Jesus speaks, 
were open to the same charge as Isaiah’s contemporaries: their 
reverence for the oral tradition had blinded them to the deeper, spir- 
itual meaning of the law. Jesus, like Isaiah, attacks the men and 
the opinions that were held in highest regard by the people in his 
day. 


Text. — There is no manuscript variation in the Heb.; but some Jewish writ- 
ings (Targum, Aben Ezra) have WJ, “harass,” instead of W), “draw near;” 
the latter reading is assured by the parallel 325, “honor,” and the contrasted 
pm, “keep far from.” Instead of *W, “and is,” Sept. read WW, “and in 
vain,” which is without support from the context; between Masoretic po, 
“kept [orv, held] far off,” and Sept. Pm), “is far off,” there is little to choose, 
but the former agrees better with the preceding active verbs. Of the last clause 
of Sept. an explanation is offered above. Another proposed explanation (Boh!) 
is, that diddoxovre¢ and dwWacKkaAiag form a duplet, the latter being rendering of 
970, perhaps read as plural, and the former of the same word pointed as 
Piel; but this seems less natural than the explanation suggested above, of a 
free translation of the present Heb., which requires only the insertion of dvdac- 
kovtec. We need thus not even suppose that the Sept. read I8'V, “they fear” 
(or, worship), instead of DAN, “their fear.” The transposition of didacKaziag 
in Matt. may be the evangelist’s free disposition of the Sept. material, or it may 
have been suggested by an Aramaic version. 


MATT. xvi. 27; Rom. ii. 6; 2 Tim. iv. 14: PROV. xxiv. 12. 


Fleb. ‘‘ He requites man according to his work.” 
Sept. “Who renders to every man according to his 
works,” 


Matt, “ Shall render to each according to his doing.” 
Rom, “ Shall render.” 
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Tim. “The Lord will render to him according to his 
works.” 


Prov. xxiv. 12: DD DW Iw 

Sept.: “O¢ arodidwow Exdotw kata ta Epya abrood, 
Matt.: ’Arodacet éxdotw kata tiv mpagw avtoo. 
Rom.: ’Arodéoe éxdotw Kata Ta Epya airov, 
Tim.: ’Anoddoet aita 6 Kipiog Kata Ta éEpya avTod, 


Matthew follows the Aramaic ; Romans and Timothy, the Septua- 
gint. Matthew and Romans, like Proverbs, state generally an ethical 
attribute, —the former of the Son of man, the latter of God; Tim- 
othy makes the application to a particular case (Alexander the cop- 
persmith). 


Text.— For Heb. 1°’, Sept. has pres. drodidoow; N. T., fut. amodacet, —a 
mere variation of the temporal point of view; éxuorw, “to each, every one,” is 
a permissible rendering of p3x5, “to man,” or “to a man;” the flur. épya, 
“works,” is a free translation of the Heb. sing., for which Matt., after the Ara- 
maic version, has mpagcv. 


MATT. xviii. 16; JOHN viii. 17; 2 Cor. xiii. 1: DEUT. xix. 15. 


ffeb. ‘“‘ By the assertion of two witnesses or of three 
witnesses a thing shall be established.” 


The Septuagint has “every word” (07, thing), the “ every” being 
mere fuller expression of the thought; and so Corinthians, with 
omission of the second “ witnesses.” Matthew gives the telic form 
to the sentence: “that . . . every word [o7, thing] may be estab- 
lished.” John gives a condensed paraphrase: “the testimony of 
two men is true.’ The free verbal modification of this familiar 
expression by the New-Testament writers is natural. 


Deut. xix. 15: 127 Dp ony, Nwow sa-by we omy caw ‘a-dy 

Sept.: "Ext orouatoc dito uaptipwr Kal éxi orduatoe Tpiav paptripwy orjoetat Trav 
ona. 

Matt.: "Iva éni oréparoe S60 papripwy 7 tpi oraby tay pia. 

Fohn : “Ort dd0 avOparwrv 7 waprupia dAndys éoriv, ; 

Cor.: *Eni otouatoc dvo papripwr kal tpiav crabqoetat nav pid. 


46 QUOTATIONS IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


The Jewish law of legal testimony is applied, in Matthew, to mis- 
understandings between two men; in Corinthians, to the settling of 
disputed words and things in Paul’s controversy with the church at 
Corinth ; in John, to the establishment of the truthfulness of Jesus 
by the testimony of himself and the Father. - 


Text.— The second *D~}) of the Heb. is omitted in three manuscripts of K. 
and three of De R.,, in Vulg., both Arab. texts of Saadia, and one manuscript 
of the Targum, and so Matt. and Cor. —— Sept. differs from Heb. only in writ- 
ing «ai for 18, and inserting wav; Vat. has act. orjoerat, and Alex. pass. oTud7- 
oetat, substantially identical. The latter reading is found in Cor., from which 
Alex. may have taken it. Cor. (for brevity) omits the second én? oréuatog and 
the second papripwr. So also Matt., which, however, has 7 (like the Heb.), and 
writes o7a07, in accordance with the telic form of its sentence. —— There is no 
reason for amending our Heb, text. But the N. T, rendering may represent a 
text slightly different from ours, as given in an oral Aramaic version (omission 
of one *p-5y), 





MATT. xix. 4; MARK x. 6: GEN. i. 27, v. 2. 


Fleb. ‘Male and female he created them.” 
Greek, ‘‘Made them male and female.” 


Gen. i, 27: ON® ND APH abi 
Greek: "Apoev kat OnAv éroinoer abrote, 


The New Testament follows the Septuagint, or an Aramaic text 
identical with the Septuagint. 


MATT. xix. 5; MARK x. 7, 8; 1 Cor. vi. 16; EpH. v. 31: GEN. ii, 24. 


Fleb. ‘‘ Therefore a man shall leave his father and his 
mother and cleave to his wife, and they shall become 


one flesh.” 
Sept, ‘Therefore a man . . . and the two shall be- 


come one flesh,” 


So Matthew and Ephesians. Mark omits, “and cleave to his 


wife.” Corinthians has only the last clause, “the two shall become 
one flesh,” 
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Gen. ii. 24: WWI YA) inwNA P27} YOSTNN) PINNS Wma | a-by 
TH 

Sept.: “Evexev tobtov xaradeiper avOpwmo¢g tov marépa abtod kal tiv punrtépa kai 

MpooKoAAnOjaeTat Tpd¢ THY yuvaika abtod Kal Ecovrat oi dvo ei¢ capKa piar, 

Matt.: "Evexa . . . marépa [omits aitod] . . . KoAAnOjoetat TH yuvaci. 

Eph.: ’Avti tobrov .. . matépa [omits abrov] 

Mark omits as above. 

Cor.: "Eoovrat oi dio sig odpxa piav. 


Text. — No variation in Heb. manuscripts. The addition “the two” is found 
in Sept, Sam., Pesh. Syr., Vulg., Philo, and the Palestinian Targum (Pseudo- 
Jonathan). It is difficult to decide between the two readings; but on general 
grounds the preference is to be given to the shorter, to which consideration may 
be added the possibility that the addition in this case was suggested by its 
occurrence in the following verse.——The differences of rendering in the 
N. T. passages are unimportant: they are the natural variations that arise in 
the use of a familiar passage. 


MATT. xix. 7; MARK x. 4: DEUT. xxiv. I. 


Ffeb. {lf a man marries a wife, and she does not 
please him because he finds something hateful in her], 
and he writes her a bill of divorce, and puts it into 
her hands, and sends her away from his house, [then 
if she marries again, and her second husband divorces 
her or dies, the first husband may not take her again 
as wife].” 


The middle clause is quoted in the Gospels. 


Matt. ‘Why, then, did Moses command to give a 
bill of divorce, and put her away ?” 

Mark. ‘What did Moses command you? And they 
said, Moses allowed to write a bill of divorce and put 
her away.” 


The term for “ bill of divorce” is the same as in the Septuagint ; 
the expression for “put away” is different from that of the Septuagint. 
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In Deuteronomy the right of a man to divorce his wife is not 
ordained, but is assumed as an existing custom; and the provision 
against a re-marriage of the divorced parties is intended to restrain 
heedlessness. The Pharisees therefore say that divorce was “allowed.” 
The interpretation of the expression ‘‘something hateful” was the 
subject of the famous controversy between the schools of Hillel and 
Shammai (Matt. xix. 3; Mark x. 2) ; the former holding it to mean 
any thing disagreeable, the latter restricting it to the gravest offence. 
Probably custom among the Israelites in early times allowed very 
great liberty to the husband, but the tendency was to a stricter and 
stricter interpretation. See Matt. xix. 9; Mark x. 11, 12, and 
remarks on Matt. v. 31. 


Text.— Mark has (13Aiov drooraciov ypapat, as Sept.; Matthew unites the 
two clauses with doiva. Instead of Sept. éSamooréAdey, “send away,” the evan- 
gelists have dzoAvoa, “loose, set free;” the former is nearer to the Heb. The 
Athenian term for divorce was droréumetv, “send away ;” Heb., NIVID DD 3ANd, 
“to write a bill of divorce;” now (Piel), “to put away, divorce.” The Targum 
on Deut. uses the expression WW, “send away, set free,” of which drodAioa: 
may be a translation. 


MATT. xix. 18,19; MARK x. 19; LUKE xviii. 20; ROM. vii. 7, xiii. 9; 
EPH. vi. I-3 (compare iv. 25-32); COL. iii. 20 (compare verses 5, 9); 
JAS. il. bE 


These and similar references to the Decalogue call for no exeget- 
ical remark. (Compare on Matt. v. 21 ff.) The order in which the 
commands are cited varies: in the negative commands, Matthew and 
Mark agree with Exod. xx. (putting “Do not kill” first), Luke and 
Romans slightly change the order. Instead of “ Thou shalt not covet,” 
Mark has “Do not defraud” (a related idea, perhaps with reference 
to Lev. xix. 13; Deut. xxiv. 14: in the latter place, the Alexandrian 
Septuagint has the verb doorepciv, as Mark). For the ‘explanation 
of these differences of order, and citations outside of the Decalogue, 
it seems unnecessary to call in a different version from the Greek, or 
a difference in the rabbinical order of citation: there being no logi- 
cal rule of order, variations in quotation might arise from various 
sources. Matthew adds the precept, Lev. xix. 18: “Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself,” which Paul, in Rom. xiii. 9, appends to his 
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list, as including all precepts. ‘The relation of these quotations in the 
Gospels to the tradition on which the latter rest is a question that 
cannot be discussed here. 


MATT. xix. 26; MARK x. 27; LUKE i. 37: GEN. xviii. 14. 


Fleb. “1s any thing too hard for Yahwe?” 

Sept. “Shall any thing be [axother reading, Is any 
thing] impossible with the Lord?” 

Matt. “ With God all things are possible.” 

Mark. ‘ All things are possible with God.” 


Gen. xviii. 14: JD TAM NID 

Sept.: Mj advvarynce: rapa TH Vem Pra ; 
Matt.: Tlapa 0e@ navra dvvata, 

Mark: Wavra dvvara rapa deo. 

Luke: Oi« advvarjoet mapa tov Yeovd wav pjua, 


This word of Jesus is perhaps rather a familiar or proverbial saying, 
derived in general from the Old Testament, than a direct quotation. 
In Luke occurs a similar expression, uttered by the angel Gabriel 
under circumstances almost identical with those of the Genesis pas- 
sage, and in form nearly the same with the Septuagint, differing from 
it as an affirmation differs from a question, and further in a noun-case 
(the word “ God”), wherein it agrees with the Hebrew. One is 
therefore inclined, in spite of grammatical difficulties, to translate : 
“Nothing shall be impossible with God,” which also suits the con- 
nection better than the classical rendering: “No word from God 
shall be void of power.” 


Text.—It seems necessary to understand the ddvvareiv of the Sept. in this 
place as meaning “to be impossible,” though in classic Greek the word signifies 
only “to be incapable, void of power,” and the possibility of a similar use in 
Luke must be admitted. Luke’s tapa rod deod is exactly Heb. DONA, and 
may be regarded as a Hebraism, as the form of his sentence is after the Heb. 
idiom. The reading “God,” instead of “the Lord,” is both in accordance with 
Luke’s usage, and suitable to the proverbial form of the saying (the other evan- 
gelists also have it). 


50 QUOTATIONS IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
MATT. xxi. 5; JOHN xii. 14, 15: ZECH. ix. 9. 


Heb. “Rejoice greatly, daughter of Zion, shout, 
daughter of Jerusalem. Behold, thy king comes to 
thee ; just and saved is he, meek and riding on an ass 
and on a colt the foal of an ass.” 

Sept. ‘Rejoice greatly, daughter of Zion, herald 
forth, daughter of Jerusalem. Behold, the king comes 
to thee just and saving; he is meek and riding on an 
ass and a young foal.” 

Matt. “ Say ye to the daughter of Zion, Behold, thy 
king comes to thee, meek and riding on an ass and on 
a colt the foal of an ass.” 

Fohn. “Fear not, daughter of Zion. Behold, thy 


king comes, sitting on an ass’s colt.” 


Zech. ix.g: PPS 77 NIL VID MD DPWAN-NI yw FPy-Na Thy 4 
:MINY2 9 yb sion-by 334) 7232 SIN pwn 
Sept.: Xaipe opddpa Sbyatep Liav, khpvoce Gbyartep ‘lepovoadju idod 6 BaoAede 
pxetai cor dixawog Kal owfwv, abto¢ mpai¢ Kal émiBeBnnag ext brolvyiov Kal m@Aov 
veov, 
Matt.: Elnate tH Ovyarpi Zav *Idod 6 BaciAed¢ cov eoxeral co mpai¢ Kal émiBe- 
Bnkac énxt dvov kal éxt maAov vidv brovvyiov. 
John: Mh poBod, Ovyarnp Luav* idod 6 Baorrebe cou Epxetat Kabjuevoc ent mOAov 
évov, 


The “shout” of the Hebrew means “shout for joy ;’”’ the Septua- 
gint “herald forth” does not suit the connection so well. For the 
Hebrew passive participle “saved,” which probably seemed to give 
no good sense, the Septuagint has “ saving,” an ascription of deliver- 
ing power to the theocratic king, . Matthew’s “say ye” is perhaps a 
mere paraphrase of the opening clause, but more probably a render- 
ing, out of the Aramaic version, of the Hebrew for “shout,” taken 
as plural, in the sense “call, say;” and of the description of the 
king he quotes only the second part, relating to the riding on the 
young ass. In John the “fear not” is also a free rendering of 
“rejoice” (John is the freest of the evangelists in his Old-Testament 
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citations) ; and he likewise quotes only the last clause, substituting 
* sitting” for “riding.” 

The prophet, after announcing judgments on surrounding cities, 
speaks of the coming king under whom Israel shall be prosperous 
through the favor of God. ‘The enemies of Israel at this time were 
the Philistines, Tyre and Sidon, Damascus, and the Greeks, from 
which we may probably infer that this chapter was written in the fifth 
or fourth century B.C. The nation, says the prophet, is to triumph 
over its enemies, wars are to cease, the king whom God will send will 
be righteous, the object of God’s saving care (“saved ;”’ so in verse 
16 God saves Israel, and compare Deut. xxxiii. 29), and. peaceful ; 
the quiet, peaceful character of his reign is pictured by the statement 
that the animal which he shall ride shall be not the war-horse, but 
the ass, which kings and other great men were accustomed to use in 
times of peace. This temporal king of the prophet, who was to 
subdue the Greeks (verse 13), did not appear: on the contrary, Israel 
became the servant of the Greeks (we are not to look to the Macca- 
beans for the fulfilment of this prophecy, for it is obviously the near 
future that is spoken of). As is true of all the prophets, the author 
of this passage made the framework of his religious hopes out of the 
circumstances of his time, and embodied them in a sketch which 
was never literally realized. The realization of the spiritual elements 
of the prophetic announcement is found in Jesus of Nazareth: he is 
the righteous spiritual leader, whom God delivers and exalts, and 
he is the meek king of a kingdom of peace. His Messiahship 
appeared rather from his righteousness and meekness, and his rela- 
tion to God, than from a public entry into Jerusalem. Nor does 
the prophet intend here any special occasion, but refers merely 
to the ordinary mode of riding of a peaceful monarch. If Jesus 
purposely performed this entry, as a formal announcement of his 
Messiahship, he doubtless wished thereby to call attention to the 
peacefulness of his kingdom, 


Text. — Sept. o@fwv is not an allowable rendering of YW): it is possibly from 
a different reading of the Heb. (Hifil, }"W)D, “saving ”), but more probably an 
evasion of a supposed difficulty; tmofiyiov seems to have been used in later 
Greek in the sense of “ass.” Matt.’s eirare ri Ovyatpl Xidv is probably after 
the Aramaic rendering of 1} (plur. instead-of the sing. of the Heb. text), 
with {1S NI as indirect object after Sept. x#pvoce; or it may be a loose para- 
phrase of the opening address. 
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MATT. xxi. 9, xxiii. 38; MARK xi,.9; LUKE xix. 38; Joun xii. 13: sis 
Cxviii. 26. 


Heb. ‘Blessed be he who comes in the name of 
Yahwe.” 

Sept. ‘In the name of the Lord.” 

Mait. {Hosanna to the son of David]; blessed 
be he who comes in the name of the Lord; [hosanna 
on high].” 

Mark. “ |Hosanna]; blessed be he who comes in 
the name of the Lord; [blessed be the coming king- 
dom of our father David].” 

Luke. ‘‘ Blessed be he who comes [the king] in the 
name of the Lord; [in heaven peace, and glory on 
high ].” 

Fohu. “ [Hosanna]; blessed be he who comes in 
the name of the Lord, [and the king of Israel ].” 


Ps. cxvili. 26: MV pws xan J3 
Sept.: Evsoynpévog 0 épxouevog év ovouate Kupiov. 
The New Testament is identical with the Septuagint. 


The rendering of the evangelists is identical with that of the 
Septuagint: the additions in the former are expansions of the Mes- 
sianic idea. The word “hosanna” (‘‘save”’) does not occur in the 
Old Testament, but is a proper emphatic formation from the shorter 
imperative hosa (hosha, from yasha) ; it is here taken from verse 
25 of the Psalm: “save, we implore.” 

The psalm is a temple-hymn of thanks and praise on some great 
occasion, apparently a festival or a dedication. As the worshippers 
approach the house, the temple-choir or the priest greets them with 
these words: “ Blessed be he who comes in the name of Yahwe, we 
bless you from Yahwe’s house.” The words express a pious welcome 
to any servant of God who comes in his name, and are here (except 
in Matt. xxiii. 38) addressed by the people to Jesus, whom they 
greet as the Messiah. It does not appear that the psalm was regarded 
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as Messianic. In Matthew, Mark, and Luke the greeting of the mul- 
titude occurs during the public entry of Jesus; in John it appears 
to precede the entry. In Matt. xxiii. 38, the expression is quoted by 
Jesus himself (in his lament over Jerusalem) as a welcome to the 
Messiah, which should be addressed to him by the people of Jerusa- 
lem when they next saw him. 


Text. —“ Hosanna” is 8) PWN, for which in the psalm stands 8) Ny"wIn. 


MATT. xxi. 13; MARK xi. 17; LUKE xix. 46: IsA. lvi. 7; JER. vil. 11. 


Feb., Isa. ‘‘My house shall be called a house of 
prayer for all the peoples.” 

Fer. ‘‘ Has this house, on which my name is called, 
become in your eyes a den of robbers?” 


Septuagint, the same, except that in Jeremiah it has “ my house,” 
and inserts “there” after “is called” (a duplet). 


Matt. ‘My house shall be called a house of prayer, 
but you make it a den of thieves.” 

Mark. “My house shall be called a house of prayer 
for all the nations, but you have made it a den of 
robbers.” 

Luke. ‘“‘ And my house shall be a house of prayer, 
but you have made it a den of robbers.” 


Sept.: ‘0 yap oixdg pov oikoc mpocevxig KAnOhoeTat maot Toi¢ EOvEoLY. 
Matt. : ‘O oik6¢ pov oixog mpocevx7¢ KAnOHjoETaL, 


Zsa. Wi. 7: DOYANN-ID? NIP THaR-MAa M3. 3 


Mark: ‘O oik6¢ pov oikog mpocevxne KAnOjoeTar Tao roi¢ E@vEotv, 

Luke: Kai éorat 6 oikd¢ pov oixoc mpocevyxic. 

Ger. vii. 11: DPPYR VQ OW NIPIAWS TD MID mM ox ayy 

Sept.: My oxpAaov Anotadv 6 oikdg pov ov. éxixéxAntat Td ovoua pov én’ avTo éxel 
évariov buav, 

Matt.: ‘Tpeic 6€ abtov roieite onpdaov Anotav. 

Mark: ‘Yusic 6@ merowujKate aitov ornihaov Aynotav, 

Luke: ‘Yusic o& abrov éxoijoate onhAaov Ayotév. 
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The Gospel citations are after the Septuagint, with various abridg- 
ments, and the changes necessary in order to give the Jeremiah pas- 
sage the form of a distinct charge against the Jews of the time. It 
is hardly possible to determine the original form of the citation. 
Mark alone has “for all the nations: he may have added this for 
the sake of completeness, or Matthew and Luke may have omitted 
it, or Jesus may at different times have made the quotation in differ- 
ent forms. The change of construction of Jeremiah’s words is due, 
probably, not to a different rendering in a Greek or an Aramaic 
version, but to the demand of the occasion: Jesus desired to say 
distinctly that the Jews were then guilty of this offence against the 
temple. 

In Isaiah the stress is laid on the “all nations,” the fact that 
Yahwe’s temple is a place of prayer being assumed, and the assur- 
ance given that henceforth ‘sons of the foreigner,” as well as Israel- 
. ites, shall share in Yahwe’s service and blessing: in the Gospel, the 
contrast is made between the proper use of the temple, and the un- 
worthy use to which it was put by the money-changers. Jeremiah is 
denouncing the superstitious and degrading trust of the Jews in the 
temple and its service, despite the vile crimes of which they were 
guilty. Standing in the temple-gate, he said to the worshippers who 
thronged in: “As long as you continue your shameless stealing, 
lying, oppression, and murder, it is a lie to call this building the tem- 
ple of Yahwe: do you not look on it as a den of robbers? I also, 
behold, I see it, saith Yahwe.” The same superstitious reverence for 
the temple-building existed among the later Jews ; and the same rob- 
bery was practised by the traders, under the pretence of care for the 
convenience of worshippers. 


Text. — Sept. én’ aito and éxez in Jer. seem to be renderings of the same 
Heb. word, roy, one of them taken from the margin into the text. The three 
different forms of the verb zove?v used by the evangelists are due to freeness of 
citation. Luke gives an abridgment of the Isaiah passage. 


MATT. xxi. 16: PS. viii. 3. 


ffeb. “ Qut of the mouth of children and sucklings 
thou hast founded strength.” 
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Sept. “ Out of the mouth of children and sucklings 
thou hast prepared praise.” 
Matt. The same. 


Ps. viii. 3: iy BID. OPIN oY >ip ran 
Sept.: "Ex otéuatoc vyriwv Kal Onralovtwr Katnptiow aivor. 
Matt.: "Ex oropatog variwy Kal OnAatvovtwv xatyptiow aivoy, 


Matthew follows the Septuagint, whose translation, though a possi- 
ble one of the separate Hebrew words, is here not exact. From the 
context it is evident that the Psalmist means strength, and not praise : 
Yahwe manifests his power in employing feeble things, such as young 
children, to quell his enemies. In the Gospel the quotation is applied 
to the children whose salutation of Jesus as the Messiah aroused the 
indignation of the scribes; and the meaning which Jesus puts into 
the words is substantially the same as that of the Psalmist, — God had 
shown these children a truth that the learned men did not see, and 
had thereby made them instruments of praise and strength. 


Text.— Heb. 10° is “to found a building,” and figuratively, as here, to 
establish firmly any thing. Sept. xaraprifouq is a fair rendering of the Heb.; 
Katapricewv is properly “to restore a thing to its original condition,” and then, 
in later Greek, in the middle, as here, “to prepare;” the sense “to perfect” 
occurs in the New Testament, but does not suit this passage so well. Heb. ty, 
commonly “strength,” is used also of expressions of praise of the glory of 
God, as in Ps. xxix. 1, and is rendered in Sept. by doa there and Ps. Ixviii. 35 
(34), Isa. xii. 2; but in our passage the context requires the meaning “strength.” 
The Sept. rendering was smoother, perhaps, to Greek ears, than the literal 
translation (Bohl). The Targ. here has SJW)), “strength;” and the Pesh., 
NAMIAWN, “ praise.” 


MATT. xxi. 33; MARK xii. 2; LUKE xx. 9: ISA. v. 1, 2. 


Heb. “ My friend had a vineyard on a fertile hill, 


and he digged it and cleared it of stones, and planted 


it with choice vines, and built a tower in the midst of 
it, and also hewed out a wine-vat in it.” 

Sept. “ My beloved had a vineyard on a hill j in a fer- 
tile place, and I surrounded it with a hedge and fenced 
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it, and planted a Sorek vine, and built a tower in > 
the midst of it, and hewed in it a place in front of the 
wine-vat.” 

Matt. ‘‘There was a householder who planted a 
vineyard, and surrounded it with a hedge, and hewed 
a wine-vat in it, and built a tower.” 

Mark. ‘A man planted a vineyard, and set a hedge 
about it, and digged an undervat, and built a tower.” 

Luke. “A man planted a vineyard.” 


Isa. v. 2, Sept.: Ppaypyov mepiéonna Kai éxapaxwoa kal épbtevoa dunedov LwpHk, 
Kal @kodéunoa ripyov év péoy aitod Kal mpodqjviov wpvga év ab7@. 

Matt.: ’Egitrevoey durehova xal opaypov atte mepiédnnev Kat apviev év abtd 
Anvov Kal Oxodbunoev TipyoV. 

Mark: ’Aurcddva épirevoev wal mepédnnev dpaypov Kal aopvgev vxoAqjvioy kal 
@Koddunoev Tipyor, 

Luke: "Egitevoev dunedava, 


The terms in the parable are taken from the Septuagint, except 
that for the “ ante-wine-vat”’ of the latter, Matthew has “ wine-vat,” 
as the Hebrew; and Mark, “undervat.” Luke takes only two words. 
The wording differs from the Hebrew, only in having “ planted ”’ for 
“had,” and “hedged” instead of “ digged.” 


Text.— The Sept. gpaypyov mepieOnxa, “hedged,” and éyapaxwoa, “fenced” 
(where our Heb. has py, “digged,” and pd, “ stoned”), may rest on a different 
text from ours, or may give the current understanding of our text-words. The 
three terms Agvév (Matt.), dmoAqviov (Mark), and mpoAjviov (Sept.), are all possi- 
ble renderings of Heb. 3p", which means either the vessel in which the grapes 
are pressed (winepress), or that in which the expressed juice is received (wine- 
vat) ; Anvoc is the press, tpoAqviov is the vat in front of the press, and broAgvov 
is the vat under it. The difference between Matt. and Mark comes from the 
freedom used in citing in such passages as this. It is to be supposed that 
the parable was spoken in Aramaic, and the Greek rendering taken here from 
Sept. 


MATT. xxi. 42; MARK xii. 10, 11; LUKE xx. 17; ACTS vi. I1; 
I PET. ii. 7: PS. cxviii. 22, 23. 


feb. “The stone which the builders rejected has 
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_become the head of the corner. From Yahwe is this; 
it is wonderful in our eyes.” 


So the Septuagint, and the New-Testament citations (except 
Acts), Luke and Peter giving only the first sentence (verse 22). 


Acts. ‘He is the stone which was set at naught 
by you builders, which has become the head of the 
corner.” 


Ps. cxviii. 22, 23: TUN MV PRD 2739 wien TN OT IND [I 
syyy3a nx2o) xT nN 

Sept.: Aidov bv dredoxipvacav of oixodouovrres, obtog éyevny Eg KEpadagHy ywviac* 
mapa kupiov éyéveTo ait, Kal ~ott Ouvpaoty év Opladporc Huar. 

Matt., Mark, Luke, Pet.: Aidov 6v aredoxivacay oi oixodopoivtec, obtog éyevy On 
sig KE~aany ywviac, mapa Kupiov éyéveto abtn, Kal ~oTLv Pavuaoty év d0aApoi¢g Hudr. 

Acts: Odrog éotiw 6 Aidog 6 eovdevydei¢ id’ budv THv oixodduwy, 6 yevouevoc ei¢ 
kepaayy ywviac, 


In the psalm (which is post-exilian, belonging to the second tem- 
ple) it is Israel, which, rejected by the nations, is chosen by God to 
be his people, the bearer of his word, the corner-stone of the temple 
of truth: see verses 10-12, 18, 21. The new Israel was. sorely 
harassed by enemies ; but the Psalmist clings with prophetic exalta- 
tion to the national consciousness of God’s special protection and 
the nation’s high vocation. The figure of the corner-stone (that is, 
apparently, the topmost stone of the corner of the foundation) may 
have been suggested by some special ceremony, perhaps the foun- 
dation of the second temple: it is, however, so common and natural 
a one, that no special occasion is needed to account for it; see 
Isa. xxviii. 16. . 

Though applied specifically to Israel in the psalm, the passage 
contains also the wider truth that God chooses his people where he 
will, without regard to men’s judgment of them; and in the Gospels 
Jesus turns it against Israel. His declaration in the preceding para- 
ble, that the vineyard was to be given to other husbandmen, was 
understood by the scribes to mean that they were to be rejected as 
unworthy ; and he adds this quotation, that there may be no doubt of 
his meaning. In Matthew he expresses the rejection, not only of the 
scribes, as hypocritical formalists, but also of the whole nation (verse 
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43) ; he announces, in fact, the opening of the kingdom of God to 
the Gentiles. He adds also a word which involves a Messianic appli- 
cation of the passage: ‘ He that falls on this stone shall be broken to 
pieces,” etc. (Matt. xxi. 44; Luke xx. 18; and so 1 Pet. ii. 8, from 
Isa. viii. 14). In Acts and Peter it is applied directly to the Mes- 
siah ; as, indeed, the Messiah was the summing-up and embodiment 
of the spiritual traits and functions of Israel. 


MATT. xxii. 24; MARK xii. 19; LUKE xx. 28: DEUT. xxv. 5, 6. 


ffeb. “‘When brothers dwell together, and one of 
them dies without children, the wife of the dead man 
shall not marry a stranger, out of the family. Her 
husband's brother shall go in to her and marry her, 
and perform to her the duty of a husband’s brother; 
and the firstborn son which she shall bear shall succeed 
to the name of his dead brother, so that his name 
shall not be blotted out from Israel.” 

Sept. ‘When brothers . . . and marry her, and live 
with her; and the child which she shall bear shall be 
constituted [heir] from the name of the dead man, and 
his name,” etc. 

Matt. ‘Moses said, If a man die without children, 
his brother shall marry [/¢¢erad/y, perform the duty of 
a husband’s brother towards] his wife, and raise up 
seed to his brother.” 

Mark. ‘‘“Moses wrote unto us that, if .a man's 
brother died, and left a wife and left no child, his 
brother should take his wife, and raise up seed to 
his brother.” 

Luke. “ Moses wrote unto us that, if a man’s brother 
died, having a wife, and he were childless, his brother 
should take his wife, and raise up seed to his brother.” 
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Compressed free citation (by the Sadducees) of the law of the 
husband’s brother, — the levirate law (Hebrew, yadam ; Latin, Zevir, 
“ husband’s brother’’). 


Text.—The Heb. technical expression 03°, “to act as yadam, or husband’s 
brother,” is rendered by émyayPpevew in Sept., Gen. xxviii. 8, but not here 
(where there was, perhaps, a different translator). Matt. alone uses this tech- 
nical Greek expression, no doubt after the current Aramaic version; Onkelos 
has 03°, as the Heb.; Mark and Luke have the more general expression “take.” 
The “raise up seed” is a paraphrase of verse 6 of Deuteronomy. 


MATT. xxii. 32; MARK xii. 26; ACTS vii.32: EXxob. iii. 6, 15. 


fleb., Sept. “1 am the God of thy father, the God 
of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of 
Jacob.” 

Matt., Mark. “1 am the God of Abraham, and the 
God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob.” » 

Acts. ‘I am the God of thy fathers, the God of 
Abraham and Isaac and Jacob,” after Exod. iii. 15: 
‘“Yahwe, the God of thy fathers, the God of Abraham, 
the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob has sent me.” 


Exod. iii.6, 15: JPY TN, pny” ‘aos oIIN ADS pas oN aN IN 
apy Te) py Ty ONDA TY ODN oS MTs 
Sept.: "Eye eiue 6 Oed¢ tov matpd¢ cov, bed¢ ‘ABpadu Kat Oedc ’IoadK Kai Oed¢ 
"laxoB. % Kipsog 6 Oed¢ tHv rarépwr iudv, Oed¢ 'ABpadu Kal Oed¢ ’loadK Kai bed¢ 
Tako3. 
Matt., Mark: "Ey siu 6 bed¢ "ASpadp Kai 6 bed¢ "Ioadk kal 6 bede “laxa/3. 
Acts: ’Ey® 6 0e6¢ trav ratépwr cov, 6 b8d¢ ’ABpady Kat ’loadk Kai ’laKop. 


In Exodus the designation of Yahwe as the God of the ancestors 
of Israel is intended to commend him and his message to the people. 
In the Gospel Jesus, leaving out of view this historical application, 
takes the designation as proof that the ancestors still lived ; since it is 
not supposable that God should describe himself by the name of the 
dead. The emphasis is on the present “I am.” The meaning of 
the passage doubtless is: “I am the God who was worshipped by the 
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fathers in their lifetime,” and this would be true though they had 
utterly perished ; but Jesus apparently alludes to the deeper fact, that 
God, in honoring the fathers with his friendship, had given them a 
pledge of immortality. He further assumes that immortality involves 
resurrection. Stephen cites the passage, in his survey of the ancient 
history, as one step in God’s revelation of himself to Israel. 


Text.— The evangelists omit “the God of thy father,” as unnecessary. 
Mark otherwise agrees literally with Vat. Sept.; Matt. inserts the article before 
e6¢ throughout (so Alex. before #ed¢ ’ASpadu), perhaps translating from the 
Aramaic version; Acts condenses. 


MATT. xxii. 37; MARK xii. 29, 30; LUKE x. 27: DEUT. vi. 4, 5. 


ffeb. ‘‘ Hear, O Israel, Yahwe our God is one Yah- 
we, and thou shalt love Yahwe thy God with all thy 
heart and with all thy soul and with all thy might.” 


The Septuagint is identical with the Hebrew, except “ mind’? for 
“heart” (where the Alexandrian has “heart”’). 


Matt. “ With all thy heart and with all thy soul and 
with all thy mind.” 

Mark alone gives the two verses: ‘ Hear, O Israel, 
the Lord our God is one Lord, and thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart and with all thy soul 
and with all thy mind and with all thy strength.” 

Luke. “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart and with all thy soul and with all thy strength 
and with all thy mind.” 


Compare Mark xii. 32, 33. 


Deut. vi. 4,5: TOS WT OY PIA s IM TIT Ae MT Sw pow 

SyP-IIN JwIIII 4237-723 

Sept.: "Akove "lopana, xipioc 6 bed¢ Hudv Kbpioc ele éari* Kal dyanHoesc Kbpiov Tov 

Gedv aov éf Ane tig Suavoiag cov Kal é& Ane the Wuyne cov Kad & SAne Tie duvdpede 
cov. . 
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_ Matt.: ’Ayarhoete xipiov tov bedv cov év OAy Kapdiga cov Kai év bAy tH WuyH cov 
kal év 6Ay TH dtavoia cov. 

Mark: "Axove ’lopana, xipiog 6 bed¢ judy Kipioc ei¢ toriv, kal dyamnoete Kipiov 
tov bedv oov && bAnc Kapdiag cov, kal && GAne Tig WoxIe cov Kai é§ b2n¢ Tig dtavoiac 
cov Kal é& dAn¢ tig loxboc cov. 

Luke: ’Ayannoete xipiov tov Oedv cov é§ Ang xapdiag cov Kal év bAy rH Wuxy cov 
kal év 6An 7H loxie cov Kal év OAy TH dtavoig cov, 


The Hebrew has the three terms: “heart,’’ the whole mental 
nature (not the affections alone or especially) ; “soul,” the whole 
vital nature; and “ might.” or the first of these, the Alexandrian 
Septuagint employs the ordinary Greek word for “heart ;” 
Vatican Septuagint, a word (danoza) frequently rendered “ mind,” 
a sufficiently correct translation of the Hebrew. The evangelists all 
have the two first words as the Hebrew, “heart” and “soul,” but vary 
as to the third. Luke gives two additional words, “strength” and 
“mind;” and so Mark, “mind” and “strength;” Matthew gives 
only “ mind.” ‘The original Gospel form seems to be given in Luke, 
who to the three terms of the Hebrew adds a fourth, “ mind,” taken 
from a Greek manuscript, where a scribe had inserted it in the text 
from the margin (a rendering of the first Hebrew term, here trans- 
lated “heart”). Mark changes the order of the terms, and Mat- 
thew omits “strength” as unnecessary. The Greek word used for 
“strength ” by the evangelists is different from that of the Septuagint, 
and comes either from some other Greek text, or as rendering of a 
current Aramaic version. 


and the 


Text.—The three Heb. terms are 225 WD) , WN, for which Alex. Sept. has 
Kapdia, puyxn, dvvautc; Vat. Sept., for the first, davoia; Luke, xapdia, puy7, icxic, 
d:avoia; and Mark, the same in different order; Matt. omits icyic. This iast 
word may have been taken from some manuscript of the Sept., or may be a 
rendering from an Aramaic version. One Greek manuscript may have had 
kapdia, wuxn, loxt¢; another, diavoia, wvy7, ioyic, — whence a scribe may have 
written xapdia, puyx7, iovic, dvavoia, : 


MATT. xxii. 44; MARK xii. 36; LUKE xx. 42, 43; ACTS ii. 34, 353 
1 Cor. xv. 25, 27; HEB. i. 13: Ps. cx. I, viii. 7 (6). 


fTeb. “‘ Yahwe said to my lord, Sit on my right hand 
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till I make thy enemies thy footstool” (literally, the 
footstool of thy feet). 
Sept. “The Lord said,” etc. 


So Luke, Acts, Hebrews. 


Matt., Mark. “Till I put thy enemies under thy 
feet.” 
Cor. ‘‘[He must reign] till he have put all his ene- 


mies under his feet ;” ‘‘ he subjected all things under 


his feet.” 


See Mark xvi. 20; Luke xxii. 69; Eph. i. 20, 22, iv. 10; 15 Pet 
lll, 22. 

The “under thy feet” of Matthew, Mark, and Corinthians (“his ~ 
feet”), instead of “the footstool of thy feet,” as the Hebrew, the 
Septuagint, Luke, Acts, Hebrews, the Peshitto, and the Targum, is 
either a free rendering of the Greek or the Aramaic version, identical 
with the Hebrew, or it is after some version which read the Hebrew 
“under” instead of “ footstool,” or it is a blending of Ps. cx. 1 and 
Ps. viii. 7 (6): “Thou hast put all things under his feet.” 


Ps.cx.t: POY DD pr mve-sy cynd aw xd mn ox 
Sept.: Eimev 6 nipiog tO rvpiw pov Kddov éx degiav pov bw¢ dv 00 tode ExOpote 


cov broTOdLov THY Today Gov, 
Matt., Mark: ‘Yxoxatw tév rodayv cov. 
Luke, Acts, Heb.: Eizev xipwg tO xvpiw pov Kadov éx defiav pov Ewe dv 06 Tove 
exOcovc cov brorodlov THY TOdaY GOV, 
Cor.: 'Yxd trode rbdac abrov. 


The psalm is an address to a king whose capital was Jerusalem, 
announcing his coming victories over enemies, and his establishment 
in the dignity of priest. There is nothing on its face to indicate that 
it referred to any other person than the one addressed, or that this 
person was other than a contemporary of the poet; there is no such 
pointing to a coming man as in Isa. xi., Mic. v., and other prophetic 
passages: it is a present monarch to whom the psalmist speaks. 
The title makes David its author, and some expositors refer it to this 
or that occasion in David’s own life, as that described in 2 Sam vi. 
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(the bringing the ark to Jerusalem), or xii. 29 (victory over the 
Ammonites), or some other. But it is plain that, if David is its 
author, it cannot describe his career ; for the author distinguishes him- 
self from his hero, whom he calls “ my lord.’’ Nor can it have been 
written in David’s time. The direct recognition of a Jerusalem king 
as priest (verse 4) seems to suit only one period of Jewish history, 
namely, the Maccabean, when a Levitical dynasty sat on the throne. 
Who the prince here referred to is, can hardly be determined with 
certainty ; we might think of Simon, Jonathan, Hyrcanus I., or Alex- 
ander Jannaeus.' - In celebrating the priest-king, the psalmist affirms 
Israel to be under the protection and guidance of God. Till his 
enemies are conquered, the king is to sit at Yahwe’s right hand, to 
be, for the time, co-regent with him. This is a representation similar 
to that of Ps, ii., where a king of Judah is declared to be the son of 
Yahwe. ‘The king, as the head of the chosen nation, was the repre- 
sentative of its relation to God. 

This psalm was regarded as Messianic by Jewish expositors up to 
the tenth century; and this is the view of the New Testament, where 
also (in the Gospels and Acts) it is ascribed to David: here “ David”’ 
cannot, as is sometimes the case, be understood as a vague name for 
the Book of Psalms, but must mean the individual man so called. 
As to the relation of New-Testament views (those of Jesus and the 
apostles) to the solution of critical questions, see the Introduction. 

In Acts, Corinthians, and Hebrews, this verse is quoted of Jesus as 
the Messiah. In Acts Peter, after defending the apostles against the © 
charge of drunkenness, and affirming that it was by the Spirit of God 
that they spoke (in accordance with Joel iii.), goes on to make an 
argument for the Messiahship of Jesus from his resurrection: “ We 
are witnesses,” says he, “that this Jesus whom ye slew has risen from 
the dead, as David prophesied in Ps. xvi. ; and further David speaks 
of the Messiah as sitting on the right hand of God (he did not say 
it of himself, since he did not ascend into the heavens), and this is 
true of Jesus, who is therefore Lord (the ‘my Lord’ of Ps. cx.) and 
Christ (Messiah).” In Corinthians Paul, expounding the doctrine 
of the last things, declares that Christ’s kingdom, beginning with his 





t See the commentaries of Olshausen, Hitzig, and Delitzsch on this psalm, and on 
the general question of Maccabean psalms. Compare 1 Macc. xiv. 41, xiii. 42. 
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resurrection (verse 23, and so Ephesians), must last till he (God) 
has put all things under his (Christ’s) feet, and then he will deliver 
the kingdom to the Father. In Hebrews the passage is quoted as 
proving the superiority of the Messiah over the angels, in the writer’s 
development of the theme announced in verses 1-4 (our psalm-verse 
is also alluded to in verse 3). In the Gospels Jesus, after having 
answered certain catch-questions of the Pharisees and Sadducees, 
turns on them with this citation, and asks how, in this passage 
(assumed by them to be Messianic), David can call his own son 
(which they held the Messiah to be) lord. This they could not 
answer from their point of view, and were silenced: a son could not 
be greater than his father, the founder of the family greatness. Jesus 
meant hereby to suggest to them that the Messiah, as head of the 
spiritual kingdom of God, was greater than all his predecessors, what- 
ever the places they held in the history of the old Israel. ‘Thus, by 
one stroke, he overthrew the current theory of the Messiah, and sub- 
stituted a purer conception. “The Christ,” said the Jews, “ David's 
son, must be like David, only less.” ‘The Christ,” said Jesus, 
“ David’s lord, is greater than David, but not in the sphere of polit- 
ical life and outward glory.” The truth that he thus enunciates is 
independent of the criticism and exegesis of the Psalm. 


Text. —O8) is found in the Psalms, only here and in xxxvi. But there is no 
practical difference between M7 ON), “oracular utterance of Yahwe,” and 
MiT ‘WOR, “says Yahwe.” The troxdérw of Matt. and Mark, and the o7é of 
Cor., “under his feet,” may be a free interpretation of the Heb. and Sept.; or 
possibly for DIM, “footstool,” they read NNN, “under;” or the expression bzo0 
kdtw Tov TodGv may come from the Sept. of Ps. viii. 7. 


Matt. xxiv.; MARK xiii.; LUKE xvii., xxi. 


In the discourse or discourses given in these chapters occur a 
number of brief quotations from the Old Testament, of which the 
more important may be mentioned. 

1. Matt. xxiv. 15 ; Mark xiii. 14 ; Luke xxi. 20: from Dan. ix. 27. 
fZeb. “ And on the wing of abominations shall come the desolator.” 
Sept. “ And on the temple shall be the abomination of desolations.” 
Matt. “The abomination of desolation standing in the holy place.” 
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Mark. “The abomination of desolation standing where it [o7, he] 
ought not.” Lwke. “When ye see Jerusalem compassed with armies, 
then know that her desolation is at hand.” The expression of the 
evangelists, ‘abomination of desolation,” must have come from the 
Septuagint, either directly, or through an Aramaic version ; the sin- 
gular “desolation,” where the Septuagint has the plural, may be a free 
variation of the evangelical tradition or of the Aramaic, or may have 
been derived by the latter from the Hebrew. Verse 27 of Daniel is 
a description of the desecration of the temple in the time of Antio- 
chus Epiphanes; the “abominations” seem to be idols, borne on 
whose wing the desolator comes. The Septuagint either took the 
Hebrew word for “wing” to mean “the wing, or extremity, of the 
temple” (a sense hardly allowable here), or it had a different Hebrew 
word (possibly w1p1 for 433). The rendering in Mark: “where it 
ought not,” is periphrasis for “temple.” Luke abaudons the enig- 
matical form of the original, and speaks plainly of the historical 
event. The reference in the Gospels is to the destruction of the 
temple by the Romans, but it does not appear that the passage in 
Daniel is cited as a prophecy of this event. 


Dan. ix.27: DD¥N op AID ON 

Sept.: Kal ént 10 iepdv /3déAvypya tov épnudoewr. 

Matt.: Td BdéAvypua tie éEpjpwoews . . . Eatd¢ Ev TOTW ayiy. 
Mark: To BdéAvypa tig épnudoews EotyKdTa brov ov el. 
Luke: "Hyytxev 7 épjpwore. 


2. Matt. xxiv. 21; Mark xiii. 19: Luke xxi. 22; apparently a free 
citation from Dan. xii. 1. ed. “And there shall be a time of dis- 
tress such as has not been from the time a nation first existed, up to 
the present time.” Sefz. “From the time they came into existence, 
up to,” ete. Jatt. “From the beginning of the world.” Mark. 
“From the beginning of the creation.” Zwke (more generally), 
“These are days of vengeance.”’ The reference in Daniel is to the 
persecution under Antiochus, and is here applied to the Roman siege. 
The expression in Luke, “that all things that are written may be 
fulfilled,” seems to refer to all the Old-Testament predictions of 
calamity. 

3. Matt. xxiv. 29; Mark xiii. 24; Luke xxi. 25, 26. This im- 
agery, the darkening of the sun and moon, the falling of the stars, the 
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shaking of the powers of heaven, is derived from such passages as 
Eccl. xii. 2; Dan. viii. 10; Joel iv. 16. 

4. Matt. xxiv. 30; Mark xiii. 26; Luke xxi. 27; and Matt. xxvi. 
64; Mark xiv. 62; Luke xxii. 69, the coming of the Son of man 
in a cloud, from Dan. vii. 13: ‘“ With clouds of the heavens came 
one like a son of man.” This son of man, of the vision, is inter- 
preted by some, of Israel; by others, of the Messiah. See also Ps, 
CK. 


MATT. xxvi. 31; MARK xiv. 27: ZECH. xiii. 7. 


FTeb. ‘Smite thou the shepherd, and the sheep shall 


be scattered.” 
Vat. Sept. ‘Smite ye the shepherds, and draw out 


the sheep.” 

Alex. Sept. ““Smite thou the shepherd, and the 
sheep of the flock shall be scattered.” 

Matt. “1 will smite the shepherd, and the sheep of 
the flock shall be scattered.” 

Mark. ‘1 will smite the shepherd, and the ; ee 
shall be scattered.” 


Zech. xiii. 7: j830 Pea AWN 3D 

Sept.: Tlarugate tod¢ moiévac, kai éxonaoate ra mpopata, 

Matt.: Naragw tov ropéva, cat dtackopriodjoovtat Ta mpOBata THe Totiuvyc, 
Mark: larage tiv roméva, kal ta mpoapta d:ackopricbjoovTa, 


The Vatican Septuagint, departing from the Hebrew, expresses 
the idea that the sheep are to be saved, and is not followed by the 
Gospels, which rather render the Aramaic version. Mark gives the 
simplest form of the citation, differing from the Hebrew only in chan- 
ing the imperative into a first person future. This alteration, it is 
probable, was not found in the Aramaic translation (which had no 
motive for such change), but was made by Jesus himself, in order to 
render into plain language the poetical expression of the prophet, and 
refer immediately to God what the latter assigns to the avenging 
sword. Matthew’s “sheep of the flock” is merely an expansion of 
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the original expression. The character of the Alexandrian Septuagint 
makes it more likely that it followed Matthew, than that it is the 
source of the latter’s citation. 

In the new section beginning with verse 7, the prophet describes 
the purification of the people in exile. The opening words are an 
address by Yahwe to the sword, as God’s instrument. It is com- 
manded to awake against the shepherd, that is, the king, who is then 
further described as “the man that is my fellow,” — the man who, as 
king or governor of Israel, stands especially near to God, and may 
be said to be associated with him in the government. Then it is 
added : “Smite the shepherd (the king, or ruler), that the sheep may 
be scattered, that the people may go into exile, whence, after they 
have been purified, they shall return, and Yahwe will say to them, It 
is my people, and they shall say, Yahwe is my God.” Compare the 
similar figure in Zech. xi. 7, 8, 15-17.' | There is no reference here, 
in the prophet’s mind, to any shepherd but the contemporary ruler 
of Judah; but the parallelism between the situation here described 
and that which calls forth the quotation is exact, so far as the effect 
of the leader’s death is concerned: the leader dead, his followers are 
scattered. In another respect the situations differ: the governor of 
Judah, and his people, were smitten as a punishment for their sin ; 
and this was not the case with Jesus and his disciples. The intro- 
ductory expression, “‘ for it is written,” seems to indicate here, as 
elsewhere, that the prophetic passage was regarded as a prediction of 
the Gospel event, that is, as Messianic. 


Text. — Vat. Sept. matdgate supposes plur. 1311; éxomacare is perhaps render- 
ing of Hifil instead of Kal, or perhaps from another stem than }/19, for exam- 
ple, S17 or 17°31. The masc. 471 refers to the fem, 2°11, a not uncommon 
variation of gender. 


MATT. xxvi. 38; MARK xiv. 34: PS. xlii. 6 (5). 


- Fleb, “Why art thou cast down, O my soul?” 
Sept. “ Why art thou very sorrowful, O my soul?” 





! From this similarity of representation, Zech. xiii. 7-9 is held by some critics to 
belong at the end of chapter xi. 
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Matt., Mark. ‘My soul is very sorrowful.” 


Ps. xiii. 6: (WD) “NMAVH-N 
Sept.: “Iva ti mepiavroc ei, ) Wyn. 
Matt., Mark: MNepiduric éotw  wox7 pov. 


The words of the Gospel were uttered in Aramaic, but the Greek 
form is after the Septuagint. 


MATT. xxvii. 9, 10: ZECH. xi. 13. 


fleb. “‘ And Yahwe said to me, Throw it to the pot- 
ter —a goodly price at which I am priced by them! 
And I took the thirty pieces of silver, and threw them 
into the house of Yahwe to the potter.” 

Vat. Sept. “And the Lord said to me, Drop them 
into the furnace, and I will see | A/ex., and examine 
it] whether it is good metal, as I was tested for their 
sake. And I [or, they] took the thirty pieces of 
silver, and threw them into the house of the Lord into 
the furnace.” 

Matt. ‘‘ And they took the thirty pieces of silver 
—the price of him who was priced, whom they priced 
on the part of the children of Israel—and gave them 
for the potter’s field, as the Lord commanded me.” 

Zech. xi.13: “FIP. WY APD WBE WTO MDIWA IR MA ID 

sayya-oy mm nrg ins pouin 4230 Dwow 3 NPM prdyn 

Sept.: Kat eize wipiog mpdg pé, xadec abtode eig 7d YwvevTHpiov, Kal oxéyopar él 
SoKiuov éorwv, bv Tpdnov Edoxtudodnv brép abtdv, Kal éAaBov rode TpiaKxovTa dpyvpovi¢ 
kal évéBadov avtove cig TOY OlKOV KUpioN Eig TO YwVEVTHpLOV, 

Matt.: [Tore éxAnpodn 7d pndév ia “lepepiov tod tpodHrov Aéyovtoc] Kal éAasov 


Ta TplaKovTa apyipla, THY TiuAY TOD TETLUNUEVOY bv ETIUHCAaVTO axd view "lopanA, Kal 
Edwxav avta ei¢ Tova ypdv Tod Kepapéwc, Kaba ovvéracév jor KipLoc. 


For “potter” in the Hebrew, we must probably read “ treasury ”’ 
(an emendation that involves a change of only one Hebrew letter), 
as in Peshitto-Syriac, and one Hebrew manuscript, and apparently 
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in the Targum, which has: “throw it into the temple to the chief 
officer,” that is, to the keeper of the treasury. ‘This would be the 
natural place for money received in the service of Yahwe (see 1 
Kings xiv. 26; 2 Kings xvi. 8, xviii. 15, xxiv. 13), even though, as 
here, it was an unworthy price given in an unworthy spirit. The 
word rendered “threw” does not necessarily express contempt: it is 
used, for example, of casting one’s care or fortunes on God, as in 
Ps. lv. 23 (22). But, if contempt for the sum be here intended, 
it does not thence follow that Yahwe would disdain to receive it into 
his treasury. On the other hand, we know nothing from the Old 
Testament or from Jewish tradition of a potter in the temple ; and it 
seems improbable that such a man should have his workshop in the 
sacred enclosure. 

The Septuagint follows, with slight changes, our Hebrew text, but 
mistranslates it. “Furnace” (instead of “ potter’) may represent 
a different text-word from ours ; or from the stem meaning “to shape, 
form, manufacture,” the translators may have drawn the sense, “ place 
of making,” and then, from the connection, since the testing of 
metals was supposed to be spoken of, “furnace.” ‘TI will see” 
comes from a slightly different form of the word rendered “ goodly.” 
“Whether” is for the Hebrew article. ‘Good metal,” that is, 
“something tested, valuable,” may be the rendering of the- Hebrew 
for “price,” or may point to a different word; so with the verb 
“tested.”” The verbs “took” and “threw” (in the Hebrew, neces- 
sarily first person) may by their form be either first person or third ; 
the only reason for supposing the latter is that the evangelist so has 
it. The sense of the Septuagint seems to be: “Take the money, 
drop it into the furnace, and expose it to the test of fire, that I may 
see whether it is genuine or spurious; with like strictness they have 
tested what I have done for them,” that is, they have tried me by 
their disobedience and distrust. We should rather, indeed, expect 
the meaning: ‘Try the money by fire, that I may see if what I was 
valued at by them is genuine,” but the Greek will not bear this trans- 
lation. The rendering: “I will see if it can be tested how I was 
tested for their sake,” is possible, but yields no good sense. The 
Septuagint translators have entirely misconceived the passage. 

The evangelist differs from both the Septuagint and the Hebrew, 
and perhaps did not follow exactly any version, Greek or Aramaic. 
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The principal verbs, “took” and “ gave,” are made third person 
plural, in order to point to the agency of the priests in the transac- 
tion (some Gospel manuscripts read ‘“‘I gave,” which suggests the 
possibility that some may have had also “I took;” but manuscript 
authority and the context are against both these readings) ; the Sep- 
tuagint, as is remarked above, admits of the same _ interpretation. 
In order, further, to bring out prominently the priests’ act (purchase 
of the field), Matthew quotes only the last part of the prophet’s 
verse, interposing the rest, however, parenthetically, with a free ren- 
dering. The first clause, “they took the thirty pieces of silver,” is 
given almost exactly in the Septuagint form. Then (passing over the 
parenthesis), instead of “threw them into the house of the Lord, 
to the potter,” he has, “gave them for the potter’s field.” The 
“gave” may be regarded as free rendering for ‘‘ threw.” But whence 
does the evangelist get the “potter’s field”? It is not to be sup- 
posed that he inserted it in his quotation without some authority. 
Five Hebrew manuscripts here read, “the potter’s house ’’ (perhaps 
after Jer. xviii. 2), and so, possibly, the oral Aramaic version may 
have read ; and, as the Hebrew and Aramaic term for ‘‘ house” is used 
in a wide sense of any “place,” the Aramaic expression may have 
been here interpreted by Matthew to mean the “field,” as the place 
where the potter worked, this interpretation having been suggested 
by the transaction of Judas. The remainder of the Gospel passage 
is after an Aramaic version of the prophet’s exclamation : “ The good- 
liness of the price at which I am valued by them!” ‘The Aramaic 
probably ran: “the price of the honored one whom they valued 
from them ;” whence the evangelist: “the price of the priced whom 
they priced from [on the part of ] the children of Israel.” Finally, 
“as the Lord commanded me,” is free rendering of the prophet’s 
opening words, “the Lord said to me.” Matthew may thus have 
followed generally an oral Aramaic version of his time, slightly modi- 
fying it to bring the words into more obvious connection with the 
priests’ purchase of the field. 

In our present Matthew-text, this quotation is said to be from 
Jeremiah. As the words now clearly stand in Zechariah, various 
unsuccessful attempts have been made to maintain the correctness 
of the reading “Jeremiah.” It has been suggested that the latter 
prophet stood first in the evangelist’s manuscript, and that his name 
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here stands for the whole body of prophetic writings; but such a 
mode of citation is unexampled. Or, it is said that Zechariah writes 
in the spirit of Jeremiah; or, that this scene actually occurred in 
Jeremiah’s life (see Jer. xviii. 2, xix.), and was repeated by Zechariah, 
and that this fact was preserved by tradition, and here recorded by 
Matthew: this explanation, being on its face perfectly arbitrary and 
improbable, needs no refutation. On the other hand, it is not prob- 
able that the error arose from a mistake of memory in the evangelist, 
or from confusion of the Zechariah-passage with Jer. xviii., xix. It 
is more likely that it is a clerical error (though it must have got into 
the text early, since the present reading is supported by the mass of 
manuscripts and versions, but not the Peshitto): instead of the abbre- 
viation z7zow, a scribe may have written z7zow, and so the latter may 
have been perpetuated. 

In Zech. xi., the prophet represents the (temporary) rejection.and 
punishment of Israel, under the figure of a flock which is abandoned 
by its shepherd (namely, the prophet himself, standing in God’s 
place). Speaking and acting as the representative of Yahwe, he 
takes two shepherd-staves, to which he gives the symbolical names 
Favor (God’s covenant-favor towards the nation) and Bands (the 
brotherhood between Judah and Israel). Disgusted with the folly 
and unfaithfulness of the people, the prophet-shepherd breaks the 
staff Favor, to signify the breaking of the covenant; then goes to 
them, and asks for his wages. They cheerfully accept the dissolution 
of the relation between him and them, and pay him, for his services 
as shepherd, the contemptible sum of thirty pieces of silver. The 
prophet thus represents the slight estimation in which Israel held the 
instruction and guidance of Yahwe, their God. He is then directed 
to throw this sum (which is ironically called “a goodly price’’) into 
the temple, where it properly belonged as the nation’s payment to 
God. Next he breaks the brotherhood-staff Bands, and is com- 
manded to assume symbolically the character of a wicked ruler who 
shall scourge the land. The whole procedure represents Israel as 
religiously corrupt and apostate, and our verse declares that Yahwe 
recognizes and accepts their rejection of him. 

In the Gospel, this passage is cited as having been fulfilled in the 
priests’ purchase of the potter’s field with the blood-money which 
Judas, in a fit of remorse, had returned. As we have seen, even 
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taking the Hebrew text as it stands, there is no reference in it to such 
an event. The prophet, as representative of God, throws the money 
with which Israel dismissed God into the temple to the potter: in 
the Gospel, the priests, the representatives of the apostate Israel, buy 
the potter’s field with the money they had paid to the traitor Judas. 
In one sense, it was Judas, rather than the priests, who played the 
part of the prophet’s Israel: they, in paying a price for the life of 
Jesus, were, as far as appears, not consciously valuing and rejecting 
God, but, on the contrary, were acting against Jesus as one whom 
they regarded as an enemy of God. The external resemblance 
between the two events consists merely in the terms “ thirty pieces 
of silver,” and “ potter ;” and it is this that the evangelist seems to 
insist on. ‘There is, however, a deeper religious resemblance which 
he may have had in mind. ‘The rejection of Jesus by the Jewish 
nation (represented by the priests’ hiring of Judas, though not by the 
purchase of the field) was a sign of their inability to comprehend 
the spirituality of the service of God; and so far they were in the 
same case with the ancient people. Zechariah’s symbolical act signi- 
fied that Israel cared little for God, that is, for his holiness: the 
priests, in taking measures to put Jesus out of the way, showed that 
they did not understand him, or that they valued their national tradi- 
tional opinions and their ecclesiastical position. more than spiritual 
truth. 


Text. — For V¥1, “potter,” Syr. and Ken. 530 have T¥&, “treasury,” which 
gives a better sense. Instead of the second 131°, Ken. 590, 168%, 251 *, 30, 
De Ros. 2, have V¥1"1 4*3, which, in an Aramaic version, Matt. perhaps had 
in mind; see Jer. xviii. 2.—— Sept. oxépouat, “I will see,” is rendering of N18 
(from 84), instead of IS, “ goodliness ;” e ddxqov is from the pointing Was 
bmep avtov is perhaps from p30, “on their account,” instead of the text-word 
om >yn. In Matt., tyumv seems to be the rendering of an Aram. word intended 
to be the translation of Heb. V8, understood to mean “ price;” Tetinpuévov 
is Aram. Vp* (as in the Peshitto) rendering of Heb. Pi instead of VP"; dv 
represents Heb. WW; étiugourvto, “they valued,” third pers. plur. used imper- 
sonally, is perhaps, after the Aram., from Heb. third pers. sing. TP’, Piel, “one 
valued ;” dz vidv 'Iopa7a is literal translation of Aram. and Heb. Syn 31) 
where our Heb. text has omy. Peshitto Syr. (in Matt.) renders: “the price 
of the honored one, which they stipulated on the part of the children of Israel,” 
making the relative pronoun refer to the price, which is nearer the Heb., but 
not allowed by our present Matthew-text; possibly such was the meaning of the 
Aram. Matthew-text. 


———— a 
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MATTHEW. 73 
MATT. xxvii. 46; MARK xv. 34: Ps. xxii. 2 (1). 


Heb, * My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 


me?” 


So the Targum and Matthew and Mark. 


Sept. ““O God, my God, attend to me; why hast 
thou forsaken me?” | 


The addition in the Septuagint is probably a duplet, the transla- 
tion of the second “my God” as = “to me.” 


Ps. xxii, 2: capa, 79 198 18 

Sept.: ‘O ded¢ 6 Ged¢ pov, mpooxes wou iva ti éyKatéjunés pe ; 

Targum: “IAPIW m2 wD Se Os 

Maitt.: "Edwi tAwi Agua caBaxbavei ; Geé wou Oeé pov iva Ti pe éyxatédurec ; 
Mark : ’Edwi thwi Raya oaBaxOavei ; 6 ed¢ pov [6 Ged¢ pov] ei¢ ti éyxaréduréc us; 


It is the words of an Aramaic version (Targum) that Jesus here 
uses; they are nearly identical with the rendering in the existing 
Targum on the Psalms, which, however, is late (in its present form, 
not earlier than the seventh century of our era). It is probable, that, 
in the time of the Gospel history, oral quotations from the Old Testa- 
ment by Palestinian Jews were generally made from an Aramaic ver- 
sion: nothing else would have been natural, since Aramaic was the 
spoken language. Hebrew was little known, and Greek, though there 
was probably a general acquaintance with it among the Jews, was yet 
a foreign tongue. But in the New Testament, as it now stands, 
except in Matthew, the quotations are commonly from the Septua- 
gint ; for Greek was the common language of intercourse of the Jews, 
as of the other peoples of the Roman empire. Compare Luke 
Xxlll. 46. 

Text.— Matt. and Mark have the regular Aram. form é20i = md, though 
some manuscripts of the former read 7Aci, after Heb. (and Targ.) oy, Jesus 
would naturally use the Aram., and not the Heb., though this latter may have 
been naturalized in Aram. as On, as the Peshitto has it in both Gospels. Aeua 
and Aaya give slightly different pronunciations of the Shwa in x0. In the 
Greek, neither evangelist agrees exactly with Sept.; each translates the Aram. 


by the Greek words that Sept. had made familiar. Sept. tpdaye¢ wor seems to be 
rendering of “dy, “to me,” = “attend to me.” 
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MARK. 


MARK ix. 48: ISA. lxvi. 24. 


Hfeb. “Their worm shall not die, and their fire shall 
not be quenched.” 


So the Septuagint, which is followed by Mark, except that the 
verbs are made present. Verses 44, 46, of Mark, identical with verse 
48, are omitted in the best manuscripts. 


Zsa. Ixvi. 24: 1390 8D DwN) Minn xD oAydIA 
Sept.: ‘0 yap oxdAng abtav od reAeutqjoet kal 7d rip abtdv ob oBeobjoerat, 
Mark: 'O oxodAné abraév ob redevta Kal 76 rip ob oBévvurat. 


In the prophet, the expression describes a burning heap of pu- 
trescent corpses, the bodies of those who had transgressed against 
Yahwe: in Mark, it figuratively represents the punishment of the 
next world. 
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LUKE. 
LUKE i. 17: MAL. iii. 1, 23, 24 (ili. 1, iv. 5, 6). 


Fleb. “ And he shall prepare a way before me... . 
Behold, I send you Elijah the prophet, . . . and he 
shall turn the hearts of the fathers to the children, and 
the hearts of the children to their fathers.” 

Sept. ‘And he shall prepare a way before me... . 
And behold, I send you Elijah the Tishbite, . . . who 
shall restore the heart of father to son, and the heart 
of a man to his neighbor.” 

Luke. “ And he [John] shall go before him [God] 
in the spirit and power of Elijah, to turn the hearts of 
the fathers to the children, and the disobedient [to 
walk]. in the wisdom of the just, to make ready for 
the Lord a people prepared.” 


Mal. iii. 1, 23, 24: MOR me 0d mow cae TIM... 189 PTD 

pnvas-by oa ad) oya-by niascad rw... 20 

Sept.: Kal ériBréperat 60dv xpd mpoodrov pov . . . Kat idod éy drooréAAw byiv 

"Hiiav tov Oeopirnv .. . b¢ dmoxatacthoe: Kxapdiay maTpd¢ mpdc vidv Kal Kapdiav 
avOpanov mpd¢ Tov TANsiov aitod, 

Luke: Kai aito¢ mpoeaAcicetat étvariov airov év mvebipate kal dvvayer ’HAéia, 

értoTpéwat Kapdiag matépwyv éni téxva Kal dreideig bv dpovgoe dikaiwy, éToiudoa 


Kupi@ Aadv KaTeoKevacpévor, 


The text of Luke (part of the angel Gabriel’s prediction to Zach- 
ariah of the birth of John the Baptist) is after the Aramaic rather 
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than the Greek version; it is a free adoption, with additions, of the 
Old-Testament expressions, and not a formal quotation. 

Malachi’s “‘messenger’’ (Mal. iii. 1) is here identified with his 
“Elijah” (Mal. iii. 23, 24, English Authorized Version iv. 5, 6), on 
which see above on Matt. xi. 10. The Jews-took Malachi literally, 
and expected the coming of Elijah as forerunner of the Messiah. 


LUKE i. 46-55. 


The Song of Mary is made up almost entirely of Old-Testament 
expressions, taken chiefly from the Song of Hannah and the Psalms. 

Verse 46, “‘my soul magnifies the Lord.” 1 Sam. ii. 1. 

Verse 47, “my spirit has rejoiced in God my saviour.” 1 Sam. 
i... 

Verse 48, “he has looked on the low estate of his handmaiden.” 
1Sam.i.11. After the Septuagint. 

Verse 49, “holy is his name.” 1 Sam. il. 2. 

Verse 50, “his mercy is unto generations and generations on them 
that fear him.” Ps. ciii. 17; Isa. li. 8. 

Verse 51, “scattered the proud.” 1 Sam. ii. 4. 

Verse 52, “put down princes, . . . exalted the lowly.” 1 Sam. 
i 8 OG Ps, CH, “¥,/S, 

Verse 53, “filled the hungry... sent the rich away empty.” 
I Sam. il. 5. 

Verse 54, “he has helped Israel his servant.” Isa. xli. 8-14. 


LUKE i. 68-79. 


Zachariah’s prophecy also is taken largely from the Psalms and the 
prophets. 

Verse 68, “blessed be the Lord, the God of Israel,” Ps. cvi. 48, 
and often elsewhere ; “has visited and redeemed his people,” fre- 
quent, as in Isa. xl.—Ixvi. 

Verse 69, the figure of the “horn” is common: see 2 Sam. xxii. 3 
(Ps. xviii. 3), Ps. cxxxii. 17. 

Verse 71, “salvation from enemies.” 2 Sam. xxii. 4 (Ps. xviii. 4), 
Ps. Cvi. 10. 
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Verse 76, “ go before the face of the Lord.” Mal. iii. 1. 

Verse 78, “the dayspring from on high.” Mal. iii. 20 (iv. 2). 

Verse 79, “them that sit in darkness and the shadow of death.” 
Isa. ter Ca). 


LUKE ii. 23, 24: Exop. xiii. 2, 12; LEV. xii. 8. 


Exod. xiii. 2: ON-7D WE WI3-22 “Y-waApP 

Sept.: ‘Aylacdv po. rév xpwrbroKov mpwroyevec diavotyov nasav uAtpav, 
Luke: Wav dpoev diavoiyov parpav Gylov TH Kvpiw KAnOjoerat. 

Lev. xii. 8: TV °93 IW IN OAD 

Sept.: Abo trpvyévac i} dbo voocode Tmeptotepar, 

Luke: Zedyoc tpvydvwr, ete. 


Citation of the laws concerning the consecration of the first-born, 
and the offering of doves or pigeons. The Exodus-passage: “ Sanc- 
tify to me every first-born . ” is rendered freely: “Every ... 
first-born shall be called holy to the Lord,” and the word “male” 
is added from verse 12. The daw from Leviticus is quoted after the 
Septuagint, except that for “two doves’ Luke has “a pair of doves,” 
a variation for the sake of elegance. 


LUKE iv. 18, 19: ISA. Ixi. 1, 2. 


fleb. ‘The spirit of the Lord Yahwe is upon me, 
because Yahwe has anointed me to announce good 
news to the meek, he has sent me to bind up the 
broken-hearted, to proclaim release to the captives, 
and opening to the bound, to proclaim a year of grace 
from Yahwe.” 

Sept. ‘The spirit of the Lord is upon me, because 
he has anointed me to announce good news to the 
poor, he has sent me to heal the broken-hearted, to 
proclaim release to captives, and recovery of sight 
to the blind, to proclaim the acceptable year of the 
Lord.” 
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Luke. ‘The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because 
he has anointed me to announce good news to the 
poor, he has sent me to proclaim release to captives, 
and recovery of sight to the blind, to release those 
who are crushed, to proclaim the acceptable year of 
the Lord.” 


Zsa. xi. 1, 22 INOW OY, WIPO’ MT Nv pro Mr AE AND 
isn sp) :Dipnpa peo) 77D wy Sal 35-3035 vind 
| }''|F 


mr 4 
Sept.: TIvedpa xvupiov én’ éué, ob eivexev Exptoé pe ebayyedioacbat nTwxoIc, a7é- 
OTAAKE pe iacacbat Tov¢ CvvTETpLUMEvOLE THY Kapdiayv, KNpvEaL aixyyaA@romw ddecty Kal 
TvdAoic avaBAepiv, Karéoat EviavTdv Kupiov OEKTOY, 
Luke: Uvedpa xvpiov én’ éué, ov eivexev éxpioév pe evayyedicaciat mTwyxoic, ané- 
OTAaAKév pe Knpvsat aixpahatot adeow Kal TugAoic dvasAew, drooreiAa TEPpavopévove 
év agéoet, Knpvgat Eviavtov Kupiov dexTov, 


The Septuagint renders the Hebrew with tolerable exactness. 
“Poor” is equivalent to “meek,” according to the ethical contrast 
between “rich” and ‘ poor” which runs through the Old Testament 
(compare “poor in spirit,’ Matt. v. 3, and “poor,” Luke vi. 20); 
“heal” ‘is equivalent to “bind up” (wounds) ; the “opening” of 
the Hebrew, taken by Septuagint to be “opening of eyes,” rather 
means, from the context, ‘opening of the prison” (so the English 
Authorized Version), and the “bound” are “prisoners,” not “the 
blind” (though Kimchi and others agree with the Septuagint). 
The expression “acceptable year,” a year which God accepts as the 
proper time for the manifestation of his favor to his people, is not an 
exact, rendering of the Hebrew “year of good-pleasure or favor,” 
when God will display his grace ; since, as the contrast with “ day of 
vengeance’”’ in the next clause shows, the meaning is not “a year 
well-pleasing or acceptable to God,” but “a year in which he mani- 
fests his good-pleasure.”’ 

Luke follows the Septuagint word for word, with two exceptions : 
his term for the second “ proclaim” is different (being that which he 
and the Septuagint use for the first “ proclaim”); and he omits the 
clause “to heal the broken-hearted,” instead of which he inserts “to 
release the crushed,” which he puts after, instead of before, the clause 
relating to the captives and blind. The inserted clause is identical 
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with the Septuagint of Isa. lvili. 6, with change of imperative into 
infinitive. But how came it here? Luke evidently follows the Septu- 
agint ; and the error here came from a Septuagint scribe, who misread 
his Hebrew manuscript, or had a corrupt text. By the change of 
certain letters, the Hebrew of the clause omitted by Luke becomes 
the same with that of Isa. lviii. 6, and may have been similarly trans- 
lated by some Greek scribe in the margin of his copy of the Septua- 
gint. We may suppose that a Septuagint scribe by error of eye 
omitted the clause, ‘to heal the broken-hearted,” and that another, 
perceiving the omission, repaired it by the insertion of this new trans- 
lation, which, however, he introduced in the wrong place, either 
through inadvertence, or to avoid the juxtaposition of two similar 
words (it would have read literally : “he sent me to send the crushed 
into liberty”). Luke, or some later scribe of Luke’s Gospel, fol- 
lowed this erroneous Greek text. The change in the word for “ pro- 
claim” likewise comes from a Greek copyist of the Septuagint or 
the Gospel, or is a variation by the evangelist himself after the oral 
Aramaic version, which, like the Hebrew, would have had the two 
verbs the same. 

If Luke follows the Septuagint, the question what text Jesus read 
in the synagogue is of no consequence for the explanation of the 
quotation as it now stands. As to this question, we may regard it as 
certain that he did not read the Greek version (which was not used 
in the Palestinian synagogues by the Palestinian Jews), but either the 
Hebrew original or the Aramaic. From the fact that Aramaic was 
the vernacular of Jesus, as of all Palestine, it has been concluded 
that he read in this language, and that we must look to a popular 
‘Aramaic version of the day for the form of his words (Bohl)., But 
there is no proof that a written Aramaic version existed at this time ; 
the targum of Onkelos on the Pentateuch, the first of which we know 
any thing, was not produced till about A.D. 150; and the targum of 
Jonathan on the Prophets, not till a century later. It is more proba- 
ble that the Hebrew text was read in the synagogues, and accompa- 
nied with translations and explanations in the vernacular. There is 
no great improbability in the supposition that Jesus understood 
_ Hebrew, though he was not versed in the rabbinical learning. Or, 
may it be that Luke gives only the general outline of the incident 
(sufficient for his Greek public), and that in fact the synagogue- 
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reader read the passage from Isaiah, and rendered it into Aramaic, 
after which Jesus gave his exposition? Luke, as a man farther 
removed than the other synoptics from Hebrew life, would have been 
less likely to take account of the difference of language ; and may 
have assumed, that, as Jesus expounded, he also read. Compare 
Acts xiii. 15, where, after the Scripture is read, Paul and Barnabas 
are invited to speak. Whether this suggestion will hold, or not, the 
probability remains, that it was not an Aramaic version that was read. 
(See the Introduction.) ‘The prophet, speaking to the exiles in Baby- 
lon, declares that he is sent by God to announce their approaching 
release from captivity, and their restoration to Canaan in fulness of 
prosperity. Jesus, interpreting the words in the largest spiritual 
sense, adopts them, as expressing his own mission to free men from 
sin (so in Matt. xi. 4, 5; Luke vii. 22). 


Text.—For Heb. RP, “to call,” Sept. has first xypiga, and then xadéoar, 
for the sake of variety; Luke has only the first (as an Aram. version also 
would render by the same word in both places). Instead of the Masoretic 
5-9 aw29 wand sandw, “he has sent me to bind up the broken-hearted,” 
the Sept. copyist may have read, DIIWIN OWsN now), “to set free the 
broken” (ov, crushed), (as in Isa. lviii. 6). 


LUKE xii. 53. 


Picture of divided households, adopted from Mic. vii. 6. See also 
Mark xiii. 12. 


LUKE xxii. 37: ISA. liii. 12. 


Fleb., Luke. “He was reckoned with transgressors.” 
Sept. “ He was reckoned among the transgressors.” 


Luke employs the Greek terms of the Septuagint, but follows the 
sense of the Aramaic version, which gave the Hebrew, word for word. 


Zsa, iii. 12: 719] D'YWS-N 
Sept.: ’Ev totic dvouore thoyiobn. 
Luke: Mera avéuov thoyiodn, 


The words are spoken by the prophet concerning the servant of 
Yahwe, the righteous kernel of Israel, chiefly the pious among the 
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exiles in Babylon, who, though upright, were treated by their enemies 
as if they were malefactors ; nay, Yahwe himself dealt with his ser- 
vant as if he were a transgressor. Jesus, to whom the words are here 
applied by himself, is the realization of this whole prophetic picture 
of the misunderstood, rejected, suffering servant of God. ‘This pro- 


_phetic word was, as he says, fulfilled in him. As he adopted the 


description of the prophet’s mission in Isa. lxi. 1, 2, as setting forth 
his own (see on Luke iv. 18), so he adopts this picture of a life of 
sacrifice for others as a faithful portraiture of his life. 

Mark xv. 28, which gives this quotation, is omitted by the latest 
editors of the New-Testament text. 


Text. —The pera dvouwv of Luke is a literal translation of our Heb. 
D’pws-Ms. But the article of Sept. év roi¢ dvéuore does not necessarily imply 
an article in its Heb. text; here it is a concession to Greek idiom, 


LUKE xxiii. 46: Ps. xxxi. 6 (5). 
FTeb., Luke. “ Into thy hands I commit my spirit.” 
y y Sp 


The Septuagint has: “I will commit,” not so well. Jesus doubt- 
less uttered these words in Aramaic (Bohl); and Luke’s Greek is a 


translation of them by himself, or by some predecessor from whom 
he received them. 


Ps. xxxi. 6: °T9 TPS 4 | 
Sept.: Ele xeipac cov mapabjooua Td rvedpa pov. 
Luke: Big xeipac cov maparideuat TO mvedpua pov. 


In the psalm, the words express the general committal of the life 
to God’s keeping ; there is no reference to death. But they include 
the yielding-up of the spirit to the divine care in the moment of 
death, as Jesus here uses them. These words seem to take the place, 
in Luke, of the exclamation found in Matt. xxvii. 46; Mark xv. 34. 


Text.— The latest editions of Luke read zaparideuat, instead of the zapa- 
Ojoouat of the received text, which is identical with Sept. The Peshitto and 
Curetonian Syriac versions also have the present. 
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JOHN. 
JOHN i. 51: GEN, xxviii. 12. 


Jacob in his dream sees a ladder reaching from earth to heaven, 
and “angels of God ascending and descending on it,” a symbol of 
the constant communication between heaven and earth, between God 
and his servants. In John, this symbolism is used by Jesus of him- 
self (not cited as a prediction), the “Son of man,” who is in con- 
stant communication with the Father through the angels, the ministers 
of the divine will: Jesus occupies the position, not of the ladder 
(in which case the Greek would be different), but of Jacob. The 
wording of the quotation follows the Hebrew closely. 


Text.— Sept. has én’ airy, on the ladder, as means of ascent and descent; 
John, én? rdv vidv tod dvOparov, on the Son of man, as object and aim, 


JOHN ii. 17: Ps. lxix. 10 (9). 


fTeb. ‘The zeal of thy house has eaten me up.” 


So the Septuagint. John: “shall eat me up,” changing from past 
to future in order to bring out the supposed predictive character of 
the passage. 


Ps. xix. 10: “IN IDN NB DSI 
Sept.: ‘O Gpaoc rod oixov cov karégayé pe. 
John: ... Katabuyerai pe, 


The parallelism of the two situations is obvious. The psalm- 
passage was remembered and quoted by the disciples when they saw 
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their Master, heedless of the consequences to himself, engaged in 
driving away the polluters of the temple-enclosure. The psalm was 
regarded as Messianic, and this occurrence in the life of Jesus as the 
fulfilment of a prediction. Hence the evangelist felt himself war- 
ranted in writing, “shall eat me up.” While parts of the psalm (as 
this verse) might be adopted by the Messiah, as expressing his feel- 
ing, other parts (as the vindictive verses, 23-29 [22-28]) would be 
out of keeping therewith. 


Text.— The received text of John has xatégaye, as Sept., perhaps a correc- 
tion after Sept.; the future xatagaéyerat (which is found in the Sin. manuscript 
of Sept.) is supported by the best manuscript authority. If this verb could be 
considered a present, we might derive the evangelist’s rendering from an Ara- 
maic version. But the Aram. would not permit a future translation (for it would 
have the perfect as the Heb.), and the evangelist must have freely changed the 
time. 


JOHN vi. 31: Ps. Ixxviii. 24. 


fTeb. ‘Corn of heaven he gave them.” 
Sept. “ Bread of heaven he gave them.” 
Fohn. “ Bread from heaven he gave them to eat.” 


Ps, Ixxviii. 24: 102 JD) OvDw-729 
Sept.: "Aptov ovpavod édwkev avtoic, 
John: “Aptov ék Tov ovpavod Edwxev avtoic gayetv, 


The rendering of the evangelist is a free use of the Septuagint 
material: his “to eat” is supplied, for the sake of fulness, from the 
preceding clause of the psalm-verse (and compare Exod. xvi. 15) ; 
and his “from heaven” is a modification (after Exod. xvi. 4) for the 
purpose of expressing distinctly the origin of the bread, and pointing 
the comparison with Jesus,—he and it came down from heaven. 
The citation is made by the Jews (see the history in Exod. xvi.), 
who, referring to this great “sign” showed by God through Moses, 
demand a similar sign from one who claims to come from God. His 
answer is, that God (not Moses) did indeed once give this bodily 
food from heaven to his people; but the true food of God is He 
whom God has appointed to be the spiritual life of the world. 
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Text.—In the Sept., gayeiv stands immediately before the quoted clause. 
There is no need to suppose that the evangelist follows an Aramaic version; 
such a version would not be likely to make the changes found in John’s text. 


JOHN vi. 45: ISA. liv. 13. 


fleb. “And all thy sons shall be disciples of 
Yahwe.” | 

Sept. “ And all thy sons [1 will cause to be] taught 
of God.” | 

Fohn. ‘“ And they shall all be taught:of God.” 


Tsa. liv. 13: TM “BPD PIB-bd 
Sept.: Kat ravtac tod¢ viob¢ cov didaxtovde beod. 
Fohn: Kai écovrar ruvreg didaxtot deod, 


The Septuagint, instead of making this a new sentence as the 
Hebrew does, connects it with the preceding, a verb from which has 
to be supplied. It otherwise renders the Hebrew exactly, except 
that it has “God” instead of “the Lord” (for “ Yahwe”’), a change 
of the divine name which may be referred to a variation in old 
Hebrew manuscripts. John has the Septuagint before him, but alters 
it to suit the connection of his discourse ; his reference here to “the 
prophets” in general shows that he does not mean to hold himself 
with literal exactness to the text. For the old Israelitish expression, 
“thy sons,” he substitutes the general “they ;” and the connection 
of the sentence requires the change of the Septuagint accusative into 
the nominative. Thus he comes undesignedly into closer similarity 
to the Hebrew. These alterations, naturally explicable from his free 
method of citing, would be hard for an Aramaic translation. 

The prophet, describing the ideal Israel of the future, represents 
all its members as entering into such personal relations with God that 
they shall need no human teacher. Jesus, adopting the words, applies 
them to the kingdom of God that he proclaimed ; to him, as the sent 
of God, would come all those whom the Father had taught. The 
essence of the thought, in the prophet and in John, is that spiritual 
knowledge is received by inward divine enlightenment. 
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”) 


The expression, “the prophets, is here perhaps equivalent to 
“the book of the prophets; but more probably such other pas- 
sages as Joel iii. (ii. 28-32) are alluded to. 


JOHN vii. 38. 


Fohn. “He who believes on me, as the Scripture 
says, out of his belly shall flow rivers of living water.” 


Prov. xviii. 4: WII pr ya om) ws-y 34 DPR, aie) 
Sept.: “Ydwp Bad Aoyoc év xapdia avdpoc, wotapodc dé dvarndver Kal mHyH Cwijc. 
—Fohn: Worapoi éx tig xovdiag abtod peboovow tdatog Gavrog, 


No perfectly satisfactory account of the origin of this quotation 
has yet been given. If we include the opening words, “he who 
believes on me,” in the citation, we shall be more inclined to regard 
it as a free rendering of Isa. lviii. 11: “Thou shalt be ... like a 
spring of water whose waters fail not,” where the prophet describes 
the perpetual prosperity of those who live righteously in obedience 
to God ; they shall be like a watered garden or a perennial spring. 
This explanation is favored by the fact that the preceding word: “ If 
any one thirst, let him come to me and drink,” is after Isa. lv. 1: 
“Ho, every one who thirsts, come ye to the waters.” ‘The “living 
water’ of John is equivalent to Isaiah’s “ whose waters fail not,” but 
otherwise the dissimilarity in form of the two passages is obvious. 

If we suppose the quotation to include only the last clause (which 
is better), a more probable original for it is found in Prov. xviii. 4 
(Hody, Bohl) : Hebrew, “The words of a man’s mouth are deep 
waters, a rushing torrent, a fountain of wisdom ;” Septuagint, ‘The 
word in a man’s heart is deep water, and a river springs forth and a 
fountain of life.” This latter rendering is obtained by slight changes 
of the Masoretic text. The reference in the Hebrew is to the pro- 
foundness, power, and perpetuity of the thought and word of the 
wise man ; the Septuagint refers the man’s word to his “ heart” (that 
is, his whole inner being), and makes the word a springing or flowing 
river, and a source of life. Hence John’s expression might come 
without great difficulty: Septuagint, “A river springs forth, and a 
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fountain of life,” might be freely rendered, “rivers of life [ovz, of 
living water] flow ;”’ and these proceed out of the man’s heart, or inner 
being, to which the evangelist’s “out of his belly” is exactly equiv- 
alent. The change from “heart” to “ belly”? would then be referred 
not to an Aramaic version based on the Septuagint (which would 
have no motive for such an alteration, since “ heart”? was as common 
an expression in Aramaic as in Hebrew or Greek), but to the desire 
of Jesus to express more distinctly the inwardness and independence 
of the spiritual life which they enjoyed who through him came into 
spiritual relation with God. Or, if we suppose the present form of 
the saying to have been given by the evangelist, he may have chosen 
this term with reference to the indwelling of the Spirit which was 
afterwards to be given (verse 39, and xv. 26, 27). ‘The figure was 
suggested by the water-libation which was performed in the temple- 
court on the last day of the Feast of Tabernacles (verse 37). 


Text. — For dvarnovet of Sept., read dvanwWie. Sept. év xapdia is paraphrase 
of “5, “mouth;” for MNDDN, “wisdom,” it seems to have read 11M, “life.” The 
evangelist gives a free paraphrase of Sept. 


JOHN vii. 42. 


“Has not the Scripture said that the Christ comes 
of the seed of David, and from Bethlehem, the village 
where David was?” 


An appeal to the Old Testament by the Jews, in connection with 
the Messianic claim of Jesus, who was said to come from Galilee. 

As to the Davidic origin of the Messiah, the passages intended 
are such as 2 Sam. vil. 12,13; Isa. xi. 1; Jer. xxiii. 5, 6, xxxiii. 15 ; 
Ezek. xxxvil. 24, 25. As to his relation to Bethlehem, Mic. v. 1. 


JOHN viii. 56. 


‘Abraham, your father, rejoiced that he should see 
my day, and he saw it and was glad.” 
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The reference is to Abraham’s prevision of a time of blessedness 
for his posterity: Gen. xii. 2, 3, xvii. 7, xxii. 18, “In thy seed shall 
all the nations of the earth bless themselves ;” that is, thy posterity 
shall be the standard of blessing for all nations. The Messianic 
import of these passages is assumed. See on Gal. ili. 16. 


JOHN x. 34: Ps. lxxxii. 6. 
Heb. “1 said, Ye are gods.” 


So the Septuagint and John. 


Po. Ixxxii. 6: DAS OTN VATION IN 
Sept. Fohn: "Eye eina Oeoi éore. 


The psalm is an address to unjust Israelitish judges, before whom 
the psalmist holds up the contrast between their unworthy conduct 
and the loftiness of their official position: so exalted were they, as 
dispensers of justice, as representatives of the supreme Judge, that 
they were even called gods. So, probably, in Exod. xxii. 28. Jesus 
bases on this passage an argument from the less to the greater: if 
these men were called gods because they were the bearers of God’s 
word, if they were sons of the Most High, how much more might 
this name be applied to him whom God had specially sanctified to 
show him to men! If the lesser man, how much more the greater 
man! ‘The argument assumes that the name “son of God” did not 
imply equality with God. 


Text.— The name 0°98 is applied in the O. T., outside of divine beings, 
only to men (not to angels, who are called oro ‘3, “sons of God,” Gen. 
vi. 2; Job i. 6), and only with certainty to judges, as here and Exod. xxii. 28; 
in Ps. xlv. 7 (6), where it seems to be used of a Jewish king, the text and mean- 
ing are doubtful. In its application to judges, we might suppose it used simply 
in its original etymological sense, perhaps “ dreadful;” but it seems more prob- 
able that they were called “gods” as being representatives of God on earth in 
the high function of rightly ordering the life of God’s people. 
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JOHN xii. 27: Ps. xlii. 7 (6). 


ffeb. “* My soul is cast down in me.” 
Sept. “ My soul was troubled in me.” 
Fohn. ‘“ My soul is troubled.” 


Ps. slings TIAN wy “dy 
Sept.: Tpd¢ guavrov 7 wuxy pov érapayxon. 
Fohn: ‘H woxh pov tetapaxra, 


After the Septuagint, with change of tense to suit the occasion. 
Compare Matt. xxvi. 38; Mark xiv. 34. 


JOHN xii. 38; Rom. x. 16: ISA. liii. 1. 


f1eb. ‘Who has believed our report, and to whom 
has the arm of Yahwe been revealed?” 


So the Septuagint, John, and Romans (Romans has only the first 
clause), except that they add at the beginning the address, “ Lord.” 
The New Testament follows the Septuagint. 


Zea. Vii: TO p-by TT pin anyPw? poxd °p 
Sept., Fohn, Rom.: Kopie, tig éxiorevoe tq aKoy nuav; Kal 6 Bpaxiwy Kupiov tive 
amexarvgon. 


Isaiah speaks of the incredulity of foreign nations and of ungodly 
Israelites towards the account given by the prophets of the true char- 
acter, function, and future of the righteous Israel, the “servant of 
Yahwe.” John quotes the declaration as fulfilled in the Jews’ unbe- 
lief towards Jesus (the true “servant of the Lord”); and Paul, simi- 
larly, of the failure of the Jews of his time to accept the gospel. 
In John, the “our report” is referred to the preaching of Jesus; in 
Romans, to that of the apostles. In both cases, there is a close 
historical parallelism and spiritual fulfilment, but not a literal histor- 
ical prediction. Isaiah “saw his glory” (John xii. 41) in the form 
of a vision of a perfect servant of God, suffering, teaching, and 
saving; but the Old-Testament text does not lead us to suppose that 
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the prophet had before him any definite, historical shape of an indi- 
vidual man to appear in the far future. On the following quotation, 
verse 40, see on Matt. xiii. 14. 


JOHN xiii. 18: Ps. xli. 10 (9). 


fleb. “ Even my familiar friend, in whom I trusted, 
who ate my bread, has lifted up his heel against me.” 


So the Septuagint (xl. 10). 


Fohn (taking the latter clause of the psalm-verse). 
‘‘He who eats my bread [or, eats bread with me] has 
lifted up his heel against me.” 


Ps. sli. 10: pH YY MN MN? 21K 
Sept.: ‘O éofiwv aprove yov éueydAvver én’ éué mrepviouov. 
John: ‘O tTpaywv pov Tov dptov énjpev En’ éué THY TTEpvav adrod, 


The psalm describes the suffering of a man sick, and surrounded 
by enemies, among them one who had been his intimate friend, but 
had turned against him. Its authorship and historical occasion can- 
not be determined. Its tone is purely individual, without reference 
to any future person ; and it is not free from a revengeful spirit, verse 
11 (10). ‘The expression, “to lift up the heel against,” means to be 
hostile, to raise the foot in order to stamp, or to set out on some 
hostile procedure. According to the account given in John, the 
psalm is regarded by Jesus as Messianic, and these words applied 
to the treachery of Judas. It is possible that the first clause of the 
psalm-verse is omitted in order to avoid the statement that Jesus 
trusted Judas (compare John ii. 24, 25, vi. 70, 71). In regard to 
the question whether the evangelists have always correctly reported 
the words of Jesus, see the Introduction. 


Text.— John does ‘not follow Sept. or Heb., but renders freely after the 
former (as he elsewhere does), choosing his own words.. His tp@ywv is not 
found in Sept. at all, though not uncommon in the N. T.; in classic Greek it 
means “to gnaw.” 
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JOHN xv. 25: Ps. Ixix. 5 (4). 


Heb., Sept. “They who hate me without cause 
BLE NE 
Fohn. “ They hated me without cause.” 


A free adoption after the Septuagint. 


Ps. \xix. 5: DIM "RI 
Sept.: Oi poobvréc pe dwpeay. 
Fohn : “Ort éuionodv pe dwpedv, 


The expression occurs in Ps. Ixix. 5 (4), xxxv. 19 (and see Ps. 
cix. 3, xix. 161), as descriptive of the psalmist’s enemies, and was 
equally applicable to the Jewish enemies of Jesus. It is here intro- 
duced by the phrase: “that the word written in their law might be 
fulfilled ;’”? where the term “law,” properly in Jewish usage a transla- 
tion of the Hebrew Zora, “instruction, law,” includes the whole of 
the Old Testament, inasmuch as this was all a divine instruction and 
law to men. 


Text.— The word dwpedy, in classic Greek “freely, without price,” is used 
in Sept. and N. T. in the sense of “without cause, undeservedly,” as translation 
of Heb. DIN, “freely, in vain, without cause.” 


JOHN xix. 24: Ps. xxii. 19 (18). 


Fle. ‘They divide my garments among them, and 
on my clothing do they cast lots.” 
Sept., Fohn. ‘They divided . . . did they cast lots.” 


John follows the Septuagint literally. 


Ps. xxii. ig: ya ray waad-byy on? “3 spbm 
Sept. Fohn: Atguepioavto ta iwaria pov éavroig, Kal ext Tov ivariouov pov EBadov 
KAjpov. 


The psalmist is surrounded by fierce enemies, who strip off his 
clothing, and share it among themselves. John, taking the psalm as 
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Messianic, regards this passage as a prediction of the division of the 
garments of Jesus among the soldiers who performed the crucifixion. 
The parallelism, however, is not a strict one: the soldiers took the 
garments, not out of enmity to him whom they crucified, but as cus- 
tomary perquisites. In Matt. xxvii. 35, Mark xv. 24, Luke xxiii. 34, 
the dividing of the garments is mentioned, but there is no reference 
to the Old Testament. 


JOHN xix. 36: Exon. xii. 46; Num. ix. 12; ov, Ps. xxxiv. 21. 


Exod., Heb. “ A bone in it ye shall not break.” 

Vat. Sept. “‘ A bone of it ye shall not break” (A/ex., 
shall not be broken). 

Num. “They shall not break.” 

Fohn. “ A bone of him shall not be broken.” 

Ps., Hleb., Sept. “| Yahwe preserves all his bones], 
one of them shall not be broken.” 


Exod. xii. 46: N77 300-8 dy) 

Sept.: "Octodv ob ovytpiiere an’ adrod. 

Num. has 30" and ovytpiypovow. 

Ps. xxiv. 21: 738) 8D TID NO ronyy-bd Iw 
Sept.:...’OoTad ... &v & aitév od ovvtpiBjcera, 

Sohn: ’Octoby ob ovvrpiBjoetat aitod. 


The passage in Exodus relates to the paschal lamb, which was 
to be cooked and eaten whole ; and if this be the reference of the 
evangelist, he describes Jesus as the atoning lamb, as in i. 29, where, 
however, the allusion is rather to Isa. lili. If it be the psalm-passage 
that is intended, the original sets forth the care that God exercises 
over his servants, so that not one of their bones is broken. So far as 
the wording in John is concerned, the quotation might be from either 
of these passages. But as this evangelist never elsewhere cites pre- 
dictions from the Pentateuch (John viii. 56 is not an exception), but 
always from the Psalms and Prophets (his object being to present 
Jesus not as the Jewish Messiah, but as the idealized, spiritual Christ, 
the Son of God), the reference to the psalm seems the more prob- 
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able. With the fact that the legs of Jesus were not broken, — he be- 
ing already dead before the beginning of the sabbath, — is connected 
the piercing of his side by one of the soldiers, to which belongs the 
next quotation. 


Text. — The ovvtpiBjoera of the psalm agrees with the form in John. The 


Alex. Sept. ovvtpixterat in Exod. is sufficiently near, if it be not an alteration ~ 


after the N. T. text. On the cther hand, the doroiv of John is found in Exod., 
but not in the psalm, where, however, it is naturally supplied. The avtod of 
the Gospel corresponds to the dz’ aitod of Exod., but has to be supplied in the 


psalm. 


JOHN xix. 37: ZECH. xii. Io. 


Feb. “They shall look to me in respect to him 
whom they have pierced” (¢ha¢ zs, slain). 

Sept. “They shall look to me because they mocked.” 

Fohn. “ They shall look on him whom they pierced.” 


Zech. xii. 10: IPT WS OY IY WAT 
Sept.: "Enusrépovtae mpd¢ pé avd’ Gv katwpxnoarro. 
Fohn: "Opovrat cig ov &exévtgoar, 


The Hebrew is not to be rendered, as in the English Authorized 
Version, “They shall look on me whom they have pierced.” ‘The 
sense is: “They [the people of Jerusalem] shall exhibit a kindly 
and prayerful spirit; and in their sorrow for their slain brethren of 
Judah, shall look to me, their God, for comfort.” 

The section Zech. xii. describes a phase of Israel’s fortunes of 
which the two features are: a siege of Jerusalem by its enemies, and 
its subsequent triumph, and therewith enmity between the city and 
the country districts of Judah, which is terminated by a complete 
reconciliation. How this hostility between Judah and Jerusalem 


arose, — whether the former was forced by the foreign enemy to join. 


the besieging army, or in some other way two parties came into exist- 
ence, —is not clear. The future which the prophet depicts is, in any 
case, a triumph over foreign enemies, and the reconciliation of the 
two Jewish parties. “In the siege against Jerusalem,” says he, 
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“Judah shall take part [verse 2], all the nations of the earth shall 
assemble against Jerusalem, but I, Yahwe, will smite them [3, 4]. 
The leaders of Judah [the country districts] shall see that their 
proper course, their strength, is to act with Jerusalem, and they shall 
attack the foreign enemy, and Jerusalem shall remain in its place 
[5,6]. But Yahwe will also save Judah, and maintain it against the 
haughty pretensions of the Davidic family and the inhabitants of the 
city [7]. He will at the same time give heroic might to Jerusalem, . 
and destroy the beleaguering nations [8, 9]. Then the people of 
Jerusalem shall receive the spirit of kindness and supplications, they 
shall turn with prayer to God in respect to their countrymen who 
have been slain in battle, and there shall be a universal mourning for 
the dead, comprising all families, and all members of each family.” 
The date of this passage is variously fixed, by some just after Josiah’s 
death (which is perhaps alluded to in verse 11), when the Chaldzans 
were approaching Jerusalem; by others, on the occasion of some 
unknown attack by the surrounding peoples in the fifth or fourth 
century B.C. ) 

The reference, by the evangelist, to the piercing of Jesus’ side, is 
based on a translation and exegesis of the Hebrew that cannot be 
maintained. The “on him,” instead of the “on me” of the Hebrew, 
is either a free adaptation of the original, or from some Hebrew 
manuscript or some Greek or Aramaic version of the time. The 
Jewish commentators Rashi and Kimchi state that the passage was 
regarded as Messianic by some Jews; and in the tract Sukka, 51°, 
it is mentioned, that, by some, it was “ evil desire” that was pierced ; 
while others interpreted the “him,” of Messiah ben Joseph, who, 
according to the later Jewish view, was to be slain (Wiinsche, 
Leiden des Messias, pp. 53, 64). 


Text. —In the Heb., yor, “to him,” instead of soy, “to me,” is found in 49 
manuscripts of K., and 17 of De R., and in others, as marginal A@7/, also in the 
Soncino edition of the Prophets (A. D. 1485), in the Talmud tract Sukka, and 
in the Jewish writers Saadia (1oth century), Aben Ezra (12th century), and 
Kimchi (13th century). Put the mass of manuscripts and all the versions 
sustain the present text. A probable reason for the change into YS is found 
in the fact, that according to the incorrect translation: “ They shall look on me 
whom they pierced,” the piercing of the divine Being presented a serious diffi- 
culty, which the alteration of this one word removed. The expression ox wan 
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may mean either “to look upon” or “to look to;” but here, where God is the 
speaker, the second sense alone is applicable. Moreover, the insertion of D8 
before WS shows that the relative pronoun does not refer to the preceding 
word, but introduces a new object which depends on the following verb, “in 
respect to him [ov, them] whom they pierced.” See Ewald, Heb. Gram. § 333, a, 
footnote 3.—— Sept. might be rendered: “ They shall look to me in behalf of 
those whom they mocked.” The katwpxycavro is probably not rendering of TP), 
“leap, insult” (inversion of YP); but interpretation of YP, taken as meaning 
“to pierce with ridicule.” For discussion of this and the readings of the other 
Greek versions, see De Rossi, Varia Lectiones, and Field’s edition of the 
Hexapla, on Zech. xii. 10. 
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ACTS. 


AcTs i. 20: Ps. Ixix. 26 (25); Ps. cix. 8. 


Ps. \xix., Heb. “ Let their encampment be desolate, 
in their tents let there be no dweller.” 

Sept. “ Let their habitation be made desolate, and 
in their tents,” etc. 

Acts. ‘“ Let his habitation be made desolate, and let 
there be no dweller in it.” 


Ps. xix. 26: ave -bs or bAN| new) oNYe-nA 

Sept.: Tevndqrw 4 éxavdug abtav npnuwpévyn, kal év toig oxyvapuacw abtév ph 
E0TW 6 KATOLKOY, 

Acts: Levndntw 7 émavieg abtov Epnuog nal ui) Eotw 6 Katoikdv év airy, 


Acts follows the Septuagint, with the change of “their” to “his” 
(to suit the application to Judas), and the substitution of “it” for 
“their tents,” for brevity, and to retain the reference to “ habitation.” 


Ps. cix., Heb. “ Let another take his charge.” 


So the Septuagint and Acts. 


Ps. cix.8: WS NPY iNAps 
Sept.: Kai tiv éxtoxoniy abtrod AGBor Erepog. 
Acts: Thy émioxornyy adtod AaBéTw Erepoc. 


In the psalms quoted, there is no indication of a reference to any 
other person than him against whom the imprecations are directed. 
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These are treated in Acts as predictions of the fate of Judas, with 
the introductory formula, “ for it is written in the book of Psalms.” 


Text. —"Enavag, “habitation,” is a not quite exact rendering of 11°0, “en- 
campment.” The variations of the Acts text from the Septuagint call for no 
remark: they are freedoms taken by the N. T. writer. 


ACTS ii. 17-21; ROM. x. 13: JOEL iii. 1-5 (ii. 28-32). 


Ffeb. “‘ And after this I will pour out my spirit on all 
flesh, and your sons and your daughters shall proph- 
esy, your old men shall dream dreams, your young 
men shall see visions, and even on the bondmen and 
bondwomen in those days I will pour out my spirit. 
And I will give portents in the heavens and on the 
earth, blood and fire and columns of smoke; the sun 
shall be turned into fire and the moon into blood 
before the coming of the great and terrible day of 
Yahwe. And every one who shall call on the name 
of Yahwe shall be saved.” 


The Vatican Septuagint agrees with the Hebrew, with a few varia- 
tions: “of my spirit,” instead of ‘my spirit;” ‘‘and” is inserted 
before “your old men” and “your young men ;” instead of “the 
bondmen,” stands “my bondmen ;” “vapor,” instead of “columns ;” 
“notable,” instead of “terrible.” The Alexandrian Septuagint varies 
from the Vatican by writing: “yea, and on my bondmen;” “my 
bondwomen ;”’ agreeing in this with Acts. 


Acts. “ And in the last days, says God, I will pour 
out of my Spirit on all flesh, and your sons and your 
daughters shall prophesy, and your young men shall 
see visions, and your old men shall dream dreams; 
yea, and on my bondmen and on my bondwomen in 
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those days I will pour out of my Spirit, and they shall 
prophesy. And I will give wonders in the heaven 
above, and signs on the earth beneath, blood and fire 
and vapor of smoke; the sun shall be turned into 
darkness and the moon into blood before the coming 
of the great and notable day of the Lord. And every 
one who shall call on the name of the Lord shall be 
saved.” 


Goel iii. 1-5: DDD 383) W3-DD-OY NIK-NY Wave p-INS AM 
DIIVTOY oN sey NFM do Na pom Mido ODP 0923 
PIP Ow] OND cAN oMTNY Pavy NVA on’ ningwa-oyn 
ma of 813999 O12 OY, yw? JOM wow :;wy Niopm wer oF 
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Sept.: Kat gorat wera tadta nal éxxed and 10d rvebpatic wou éxt ndoav otpxa, 
Kal mpodntevaovow oi viol budv Kal ai Ovyatépes tudv, Kai of mpeoBitepoa budv 
évirvia évurviacbjoovta, Kal of veavioxor budy Opaoerc Opovta* Kai éxi Tod¢ dubAouc 
Lov Kal ént tac dovAag év taic¢ nuépate éxeivarc éxxed Gnd Tov TvEeduatoc pov’ Kal ddow 
répata év T@ ovpavd, Kai éxt tie yo aiva Kal mip Kat dtuida Karvod* 6 HAso¢ petac- 
Tpadgjoetat ei¢ axdTos Kal 7 oFAnvn eic aiva; mplv EADEiv Huépav Kvpiov tiv wEyGAnv Kai 
émipavy, Kat éotar nic b¢ Gv émixadréonrat Td dvoua Kvpiov owbAaeTat. 

Acts: Kat éora év taic éoxarae quépacc, Aéyet 6 Oedc, éxxe@ ard Tod TrEbwaroc¢ ov 
énl mioav oupKa, Kal mpopyteboovoly of viol budv Kai ai Ovyatépec bucr, Kal oi vea- 
viokot buav dpacers OWovrat, Kal ol TpeoBiTepor buay évuTrviow éEveTrviaoPpoovTat* Kai 
ye éni tod¢ dovAovs pov Kal éni tac dobAac pov év Tai¢c Huépate éxeivaic Exyed ard Tod 
mvevpatoc pov, Kal mpooyTeboovowv, Kal doow Tépata év TH obpave dvw Kal onusia 
énl Tie yg Kato, aiva Kal rip Kat atpuida Karvod* 6 HAwog pEeTaoTpagdHoerat ei¢ oKdTOC, 
kal  oeAgvy sic aiua, nplv éAdeiv quépav Kvpiov THY peyGAnv Kat éeripav7, Kai éotat 
mac O¢ édv Exixahéontat TO dvoua Kvpiov OwPAoETaL, 


Acts follows the Septuagint, with some changes. For “ after this,” 
Acts has “in the last days,” an equivalent prophetic phrase (Isa. 
ii. 2; Mic. iv. 1 ; compare the Septuagint), here substituted as better 
pointing to the Gospel times ; the “‘says God” is inserted to point out 
that this is a divine utterance, as is plain in the Hebrew, but the pas- 
sage is here taken out of the connection ; the clauses relating to the 
“young men” and the “old men” are inverted, probably through 
inadvertence ; the phrase “and they shall prophesy” is added after 
the reference to bond-persons, in order to emphasize the honor done 
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to this lowest class of society ; “‘above” and “ below,” after “heaven” 
and “ earth,” are rhetorical expansion ; “signs” is inserted as appro- 
priate to the earth, while “wonders” belong to the heavens ; “ vapor” 
instead of “columns” (of smoke) is free rendering, or an error in 
the Septuagint, in which it several times occurs; ‘ notable” (after 
the Septuagint), instead of “ dreadful, terrible,” comes from a wrong 
understanding of the Hebrew word. 

Joel, after promising deliverance from the locust plague, predicts 
a great interposition of God, on behalf of his people (the “ day of 
Yahwe”), the physical accompaniment of which will be portents 
on the earth (war, with destruction of human life and burning of 
cities) and in the heavens (eclipses of the sun and moon) ; while 
the spiritual accompaniment will be the endowment of all Israel with 
the prophetic gift, so that all, and not merely, as before, a small class, 
shall enjoy the immediate knowledge of the divine will. Peter finds 
the fulfilment of this prediction in the disciples of Jesus, as the true 
Israel, and especially in the spiritual power manifested by them on 
the day of Pentecost. The spiritual enlightenment of the disciples, 
though not the national revival to which the prophet looked forward, 
was in the line of that universal diffusion of the knowledge of God 
of which he speaks. The prophetic expression, “ call on the name,” 
means to render religious worship (compare Gen. iv. 26); and the last 
sentence of the quotation declares that whoever shall belong to the 
worshippers of Yahwe shall be saved in the great catastrophe described 
in chapter iv. (English Authorized Version, iii.). Peter understands 
this of the Messiah ; and so Paul in Rom. x. 13, where this part alone 
of the passage is quoted. 


Text.—’Ev taic toxarac jyépae is translation of D'DT MINS; ard rod 
mvevuatos ov, instead of 7d mvedua pov, from a feeling that only a part of the 


divine spirit could be given to men; as the O°T2Y and NIN)W are in Joel un- | 


doubtedly bond-persons, it seems better to take the dotAove and dobvAa¢g of Acts 
in the same sense, in spite of the zov, which would point to the rendering “ser- 
vants, worshippers;” dtuida, “vapor,” is inexact rendering of FIN, “col- 
umns ;” ézidavy, “notable, illustrious,” is the translation of 8113, wrongly taken 
to be from the verb 18", “to see.” 
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ACTS ii. 25-28, 31, xiii. 35: Ps. xvi. 8-11. 


Heb. ‘1 set Yahwe before me continually ; because 
he is on my right hand, 1 am not moved. Therefore 
my heart is glad, and my glory rejoices, also my flesh 
dwells in security. For thou dost not abandon my 
soul to Sheol [ov, the under-world], thou dost not suf- 
fer thy beloved to see the pit. Thou makest known 
to me the way of life; in thy presence is fulness of 
joy, and at thy right hand are delights forever.” 

Sept. “I foresaw the Lord before me continually, 
for he is on my right hand that I should not be moved. 
Therefore my heart was glad, and my tongue rejoiced, 
and moreover my flesh also shall dwell in hope. For 
thou wilt not abandon my soul to Hades, nor wilt thou 
suffer thy holy one to see destruction. Thou hast 
made known to me the ways of life; thou wilt fill me 
with joy with thy countenance [ov, thy presence] ; at 
thy right hand are delights forever.” 


Acts ii. is identical with the Septuagint, only omitting the last 
clause, “at thy right hand,” etc. Acts xiii. quotes only one clause, 
“thou wilt not suffer thy holy one to see destruction.” 


Ps, xvi. 8-11: 129 NY 42) :vipx-scypmn > ron ay MT NW 
pron paa-e> Sine) war sipn-nd vd : mgd por w2-AN N22 24 
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Sept.: Tpoopa@unv rov xbpiov évartév pov bia mavtoc, bre éx deSidv wod éoriv iva 

uh oarevdG, 1a ToiTO HidpavOn  Kapdia pov Kal hyaAdudoato H yA@ood pov, Ert dé 
kal 9 oGp§ ov KataoKnvacet én’ Amidst. Ste obK éynaTaAeiwerc THY Wuyhv pov eic ddnv, 
ovdé daoete Tov Gotiv cov ideiv diadbopav, éeyvdpiodc pot ddod¢ Gwip¢’ TANpddELC UE 
ebopoobrvac méTa TOD TLocwTov Cov. 

Acts: Upoopmunv tiv kipiov évariév pov dia mavric, bre éx degtav pov éoriv, iva 
wh carevdG. Sut Todto HopavOn pov h Kapdia Kal HyaAAdcaTo h yAhood pov, ért 68 
kal 4 oGp§ ov KataoKnvdcer Ex’ éAridu Ste obK EyKaTareiWerc THY WuyAv pov eic Ednv, 
obd® ddoer tov botév cov ideiv dradfopav. tyvdpiode por ddod¢ Cwic, TAnpdoELC UE 
thopoobvac pera Tod MpoowrTov cov, 
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The Septuagint “foresaw” or “beheld” for “set” is either free 
translation of our Hebrew word (perhaps causa reverenti@), or the 
rendering of a different text-word ; the paraphrase “ tongue,” instead 
of “glory” (which is a common psalm expression for the whole per- 
sonality), is chosen as suiting better the act of rejoicing; the “and 
moreover ”’ is inserted to emphasize “ flesh” in contrast with “heart ” 
and “tongue;” “hope” for “security” is inaccurate ; “holy one” 
is an allowable rendering — the Hebrew signifies “ favored, beloved,” 
and then, by a natural transition, ‘ pious, holy,” but it is doubtful 
whether it is here singular or plural; “destruction” (=“ death”) 
does not here suit the parallelism of the clauses so well as “pit” 
(=“the under-world’’) ; the plural “ ways,” instead of the singular 
of the Hebrew, perhaps comes from a different text ; the verb “thou 
wilt fill,” instead of the noun “ fulness,” is perhaps a different reading 
of the Hebrew ; the past and future tenses of the Septuagint are not 
so well in keeping with the train of thought of the psalm as the 
present. 

The psalm is a pious thanksgiving to God for preservation and 
blessing, and at the end describes the author’s complete present 
security in the protecting presence of Yahwe. Idolaters, says the 
psalmist, shall be full of sorrow, but Yahwe is his lord, his portion, 
and has given him a goodly inheritance in the land ; Yahwe is always 
at his right hand, to shield him and keep him firm: he dwells, there- 
fore, without fear of enemies, in security and joy, heart (the whole 
inward being), glory (equivalent to “soul,” that is, personality), flesh 
(body, here also=personality) ; God keeps him alive, away from the 
pit of Sheol (it is the wicked and the heathen that die, and descend 
to Sheol: Ps. lv. 24 [23], ix. 18 [17]); he lives on earth, and finds 
perpetual joy in God’s presence. According to the Old-Testament 
conception, death was the most grievous of ills, and earthly life the 
supreme blessing (Isa. xxxvili. 18, 19; Prov. iii. 16; Isa. Ixv. 20), 
and the psalmist here expresses his joyful confidence that this bless- 
ing is assured him through the Lord’s presence. 

Acts regards the passage as referring to the resurrection of the 
body ; and since David (assumed to be the author of the psalm) had 
died and never risen, the reference is interpreted to be to the Mes- 
siah, who is held here to speak through the mouth of David. The 
Davidic authorship is not essential to Peter’s argument, which would 
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hold equally of any old Israelitish psalmist. But of a Messianic 
reference there does not seem to be any trace in the psalm itself. 
The psalmist is speaking of his own present security: he has not in 
mind the immortality of the soul (as the older Jewish commentators 
hold), much less the resurrection of the’ body, but solely his preser- 
vation in earthly life by the favor of God. There is, therefore, no 
need to suppose that he is speaking of another person, on the ground 
that what he says cannot be true of himself. Rather, taking the 
psalm to be the expression of pious joy in the divine presence, and 
confidence in the divine protection, we may say that this protection 
would be accorded in the highest degree to Jesus, the supreme rep- 
resentative and embodiment at once of human piety and of divine 
excellence ; it is in him that the psalmist’s outburst of security in the 
consciousness of God’s presence finds its full expression. Acts finds 
in each clause of the psalm a prediction of the life of Jesus: he 
beholds God before him, and rejoices in the certainty of his resurrec- 
tion; though his soul shall descend into Hades, it shall not remain 
there, nor his flesh be destroyed, but he shall enter on the way of 
new bodily life. Paul’s argument in chapter xiii. is the same. Peter 
continues his argument from the Old Testament, to prove that the 
Messiah should rise from the dead, by a citation from Ps. cx. (see on 
Matt. xxii. 44). In verse 30, the reference is to 2 Sam. vii. 12, 13. 


Text.— Sept. mpoopounv perhaps represents ‘WW (Xa/) or “NVW (Pole), 
from VW, “to see,” instead of ‘IW; for the marginal reading TDM, sing., 
“beloved one,” instead of the text plur., “TOM, the authority is very strong, — 
Sept., Pesh. Syr., Targ., Vulg., about 300 Heb. manuscripts, and many printed 
editions and Jewish works; and the parallelism also favors this, the natural 
reference being to the author of the psalm. dca@#opav takes the text-word NNW 
to be from the stem NNW, “to destroy,” instead of from MV, “to sink,” which 
latter is required by the parallelism. mAnpwoete we, “thou wilt fill me,” perhaps 
represents the Hifi or Piel of the verb YW with suffix; but perhaps Sept. text 
was originally simply Amp ceve or ARpworc, “fulness,” which a copyist took to 
be a verb, and added the we as object. 


ACTS iii. 22, 23, vii. 37: DEUT. xviii. 15, 19. 


FTeb. ‘‘ A prophet from thy midst from thy brethren 
like me will Yahwe thy God raise up to thee — to him 
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shall ye hearken, . . . and the man who shall not 
hearken to my words which he shall speak in my name, 
I will require it from him.” } 

Sept. “A prophet ... shall ye hearken .. . and 
the man who shall not hearken to whatsoever that. 


prophet shall speak in my name,” etc. 

Acts. “A prophet shall the Lord God raise up to 
you from your brethren like me; to him ye shall 
hearken according to all things whatsoever he shall 
speak to you. And every soul who shall not hearken 
to that prophet shall be utterly destroyed out of the 
people.” 


Deut. xviii. 15, 19: VIS PTS mM 7 Dp: 32 PHD Jap 33 
D8 “DYW2 IBT WE ay powr-n? at) we MN... pyown 
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Sept.: Tpodarynv éx trav adeAdav cov Oc éué dvacrhoet cor Kipioc 6 Bed¢ cov, abo 
dkovoeobe, . . . 9xai 6 GvOpwrog b¢ éav wR aKovon boa dv AaAHon 6 TpOgHTHE éxEivor 
én TO Ovoyuari pov éyw ExduxHow &§ adrov. 
Acts: Mpopqrny buiv avaotnce Kipioc 6 Oed¢ éx Tav adeAdav budy Oc Eué* adtod 
dxovoesbe Kata navta boa dv Aahjon mpd¢c bude. ora dé raoa wWuyxR Hric av pH 
aKovon Tod Tpopytov éExeivov EloAEOpev0joeTat Ex TOV Aaod. 


The Septuagint differs from the Hebrew only in a word or two: 
the reading, “ whatsoever that prophet shall speak” (verse 19), de- 
pends, perhaps, on a different Hebrew text from ours. Acts gives a 
free rendering, in part, perhaps, a paraphrase, after the Septuagint : 
the second personal pronouns are made plural, “ you, yours,” instead 
of “thou, thy,” to suit the address to the people; the “from your 
[thy] midst” is omitted as superfluous ; instead of “the Lord thy 
God,” the latest editions of Acts have the breviloquence, “the Lord 
God ;”’ the clause, “ according to all things,” etc., is transposed from 
verse 19, with the insertion of “all” for emphasis ; the ‘ every soul” 
is a stronger expression of the New-Testament writer for “the man ;” 
the expression, “shall be utterly destroyed out of the people,” instead 
of “TI will require it from him,” is either the substitution of a com- 
mon phrase of punishment (Gen. xvii. 14; Lev. xvii. 4, xviii. 29), 
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as an interpretation of the more general expression of the Hebrew, 
or a different reading of the Hebrew text. 

In Deuteronomy, the connection shows that the word “ prophet” 
is used collectively, the reference being to the whole line of proph- 
ets as interpreters of the divine will, and intermediaries between God 
and the people: “ You were afraid of God’s terrors at Horeb (Sinai), 
and asked that you might not again hear his voice: he grants your 
request, and will raise up prophets who shall speak in his name, and 
whom you must obey; and if any prophet pretend to speak in my 
name when I have not commanded him (the test being, whether his 
prediction is fulfilled), he shall die.’’ Jesus is here included in so far 
as he is the culmination of the prophetic institution in Israel, and his 
life is the final realization of this declaration of Deuteronomy. Acts, 
however, regards the passage as a direct historical prediction of Jesus, 
and refers, further, to the testimony of all the prophets from Samuel 
on, who, it is declared, as many of them as spoke, told of these days 
(verse 24). 


Text.—In Sept., verse 19, dca édv for *13I is perhaps paraphrase; the in- 
sertion of 6 mpogy7n¢ éxeivog serves to emphasize the grammatical subject. In 
Acts, téoa wux7 is equivalent to ra¢ GvOpwroc ; éoAepevdjcerat éx Tod Aaod possibly 
represents, in the Heb. text, WO} ND" or M3), instead of our MYND WITS 
and may have come from some Aramaic or Greek version of the time. 


AcTs iii. 25; GAL. iii. 8, 16: GEN. xxii. 18, xxvi. 4, xii. 3. 


Gen. xxil., xxvi., Hed. “And all the nations of the 
earth shall bless themselves in thy seed.” 


Sept. ‘ Shall be blessed.” 

Acts. “ And in thy seed shall all the families of the 
earth be blessed.” 

Gen. xii., Hed. “And all the families of the earth 
shall bless themselves in thee.” 


And compare Gen. xviii. 18, xxviii. 14. 


Sept. ‘ Shall be blessed.” 
Gal. iii. 8. “All the nations shall be blessed in thee.” 
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Gen. xxii. 18, xvi. 4: PISA Ma 9D JyIID IBM 

Sept.: Kat évevaoyndqoovrat év 76 onéppati cov navra ta EOvn THC Yij¢. 
Acts :. Kat év 76 onépyati cov ebaroyndjoovta nicat ai matptal tie yine. 
Gen. xii. 3: TMDIWO Fnawy 5D 7a 33727 

Sept., Gal. iii. 8: "Evevdoynbjoovrat év oot. 

Gen. xviii. 18: PIS "4 ‘> 

Sept., Gal.: Wavra ra é0vn. 


The New-Testament writers here combine different Genesis pas- 
sages. Acts has “seed” after Gen. xxii., and “families” after Gen. 
xii. ; Galatians has “ nations” after Gen. xxii., and “in thee” after 
Gen. xii. 

“To bless one’s self in a person,” is to take him as the standard 
of blessing, to wish that one may be blessed like him, to invoke his 
blessing on one, or, if the person be divine, to invoke his aid. So 
of God, in Isa. lxv. 16: “that he who blesses himself in the earth 
may bless himself in the true God,” that is, may invoke the true God 
as the source of blessing; and so Jer. iv. 2. Of man, Ps. lxxii. 17: 
“May his name [the king’s] endure for ever; . . . may men bless 
themselves in him, may all nations call him happy;” here men wish 
themselves as happy as the king. In Gen. xlviii. 20, the explanation 
of the phrase is given: “And he [Jacob] blessed them that day, 
saying, In thee shall Israel bless, saying, God make thee as Ephraim 
and as Manasseh.” ‘The form of the verb (A/¢hpae/) in Gen. xxii. 
and xxvi. is the same as that in Ps. lxxii., and the translation would 
naturally be the same; in Gen. xviii: and xii., a similar form (JVifa/) 
is employed, and the similarity of connection favors the same mean- 
ing. According to this, Israel was to be so greatly blessed that 
other nations should wish themselves like it ; and this blessing, as the 
general course of thought of the Old Testament suggests, was to 
involve, and be based on, a knowledge of the true God. Further, 
Israel believed, in the later times, that it was to give this knowledge to 
other peoples, and thus it would become not merely the standard, but 
also the source, of blessing to them,—an expectation that was ful- 
filled in Jesus. 

According to the other translation, these passages contain predic- 
tions of Israel’s mission to bless the nations ; and so it is taken in the 
New Testament, and interpreted of the Messiah. In Acts, Peter, 
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speaking to the Jews, says, “ You are the sons of the covenant which 
God made with Abraham, saying, In thy seed, etc. ; and this promise 
he has fulfilled by raising up his servant (Jesus), and sending him to 


‘turn you from your iniquities.” In Gal. 11. 8, Paul cites the promise 


to Abraham (Gen. xii. and xviii.) to prove that faith is to be the 
means of blessing, that is, of justification, to all the nations ; since they 
were all to be blessed in Abraham, that is, to share his blessing under 
its condition, faith. The original passage does not, indeed, contain 
any reference to faith: it is, according to the translation of the Sep- 


-tuagint, which Paul used, simply a declaration that Abraham (that is, 


the Jewish people) was to be a source of blessing to the natiens. 
But, on the ground that the blessing is to be spiritual, he properly 
infers that it could not come without faith in God, or, what according 
to his view was the same thing, faith in Christ; and he therefore 
says that in this promise the gospel was preached beforehand to 
Abraham. | 
Paul returns to this subject in Gal. iii. 16 (referring to Gen. 
xvili. 18 and xxvi. 4, and perhaps to Gen. xvii. 8, 10), in order to 
make a Messianic argument from the word “seed.” The promise, 
says he, was to Abraham and his seed ; and inasmuch as the singular 
“seed” is used, and not the plural ‘“ seeds,” the reference must be 
to the Messiah: ‘“ Now, to Abraham were the promises spoken, and 
to his seed —he says not, And to seeds, as of many, but as of one, 
And to thy seed, which is Christ.” This argument, however, is not 
sustained by the Hebrew linguistic usage, or by the connection in 
Genesis. ‘The Hebrew word in question is always used in the Old 
Testament in the singular when it means “ posterity,” and cannot in 
itself point to an individual person; nor, as we may infer from the 
constant Old-Testament usage, would it occur to an ancient Hebrew 
writer that he could make such a reference by the mere use of this 
singular form, which is in this respect almost exactly equivalent to 
our word “ posterity.” Further, in all the passages in Genesis the 
connection shows that it is the nation Israel that is spoken of; there 
is no hint of a reference to the Messiah. The apostle seems here 
to have employed a rabbinical or midrashic method of exegesis, based 
on the later Hebrew and Jewish-Aramaic use of the word “seed.” 
The later language departed from the Old-Testament usage in em- 
ploying the singular for an individual, and making a plural which it 
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used in the sense of “posterity ;’”* and Paul simply transfers this 
usage to the Greek term of the Septuagint, and on it constructs his 
argument. So in Gen. iv. 10: “The voice of thy brother’s blood 
cries to me’’ (where the Hebrew word for “ blood” is plural), the 
rabbis read “ bloods,” and interpreted it to mean the blood of Abel 
and of his posterity (Midrash Bereshith Rabba, on Gen. iv. 10) ; and 
in Gen. iv. 25, the “another seed” is interpreted of the Messiah 
(Midrash Rabba, on Ruth iv. 14, cited by Bohl). It is not neces- 
sary to the apostle’s point (which is, that the Mosaic law could not 
set aside the earlier promise to Abraham), to show a direct prediction 
of the Messiah in the Genesis passage : it would be sufficient to point 
out that the Christ summed up in himself all the promises to Abra- 
ham. But taking the modern sense of the word “seed,” against the 
Old-Testament usage, he asserts, not that the word might by its form 
apply to the individual Messiah, but that it szaws¢ be so interpreted. 
In Acts, likewise, the word “seed ”’ seems to be understood as refer- 
ring especially to Jesus as the Messiah (see verse 26). 


Text.—In Gen. xii. 3, Sept. renders Heb. NNDWN, “families,” by dvAai, but 
Acts by matpiai, by which the Heb. term is elsewhere given in Sept. (1 Chron. 
xvi. 28; Ps. xxii. 28 [27]). Such familiar passages would be freely combined in 
quotation; or, in citation from memory, two passages might easily be con- 
founded. 


ACTS iv. 25, 26: Ps. ii. 1, 2. 


Feb. “Why do the nations rage, and the peoples 
meditate vanity? The kings of the earth set them- 
selves, and the rulers take counsel together against 
Yahwe and against his anointed.” 

Sept., Acts. ““Why did the nations act insolently, 
and the peoples meditate vain things? The kings of 
the earth set themselves in array, and the rulers 
assembled together against the Lord and against his 
anointed.” 





* The illustrations are given by Geiger, in the Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenland- 
ischen Gesellschaft, 1858, p. 307 f.; and by Bohl, in his Alttestamentliche Citate, p. 246 ff. 
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Ps. iit, 2: DIY pI IP SM spy um ope ova wi md 
Ipwn-dy1 MA-by IMD 

Sept.: “Iva ti ébpbagav édvn, kal Aaol tuehétnoar Keva ; mapéotynoar oi Baotdeic Tip 
ying kal of dpxovtes ovvyAxOnoav ent TO avTd KaTa Tod KUpio” Kai KaTa TOd YpLoTOd aiTod. 
Acts: “Iva ti éppbagav é0vn kai Aaol Euehétnoav Keva ; Tapéotyoay oi BaairEi¢ Tic 
yne Kat oi dpxyovtes ovv7ixXOnoav éni Td avTd Kata Tod Kvpiov Kal KaTa Tod Xpiotod adtod, 


Acts follows the Septuagint literally. The Septuagint incorrectly 
renders the verbs as past ; the connection shows that they are to be 
taken as present. ‘The translation -‘‘ assembled,” instead of “take 
counsel,” represents a different Hebrew text from ours; the context 
perhaps favors the Hebrew reading, the next verse giving the “ coun- 
sel” of the kings, though this would also agree with the “assembled,” 
which is supported by the parallelism (“set themselves” in the first 
clause). 

The psalm predicts the triumph of a king of Jerusalem (Zion, 
verse 6), the anointed of Yahwe, against whom various nations had 
declared war, — apparently the surrounding subject-peoples of Judah 
who had rebelled. The date is uncertain; the time of Hezekiah 
seems the most probable (compare Isa. ix. 5 (Authorized Version, 6) 
and 1 Kings xviii. 8). The psalm is without inscription in the 
Hebrew ; the reference to David in Acts (verse 25) is in accordance 
with the Jewish rule of ascribing any anonymous psalm to the author 
of the next following, or “ David” is to be taken generally as equiv- 
alent to “the book of Psalms.” Our verses declare that hostility to 
the king of Judah is hostility to Yahwe, the God of Judah. The 
psalm (as an unfulfilled picture of royal greatness) is regarded by 
the earlier Jewish commentators (the Midrash) as Messianic, and 
is so taken (in a spiritualized sense) in Acts, where our passage is 
quoted of the gathering-together of Herod, Pilate, the Romans, and 
the Jews, against ‘ God’s holy servant Jesus” (verse 27). 


Text.— The ovvpx0noar, “assembled,” of Sept. and Acts, is rendering of 
V1) from Ty” (as in Num. x. 3), instead of our text-word 1101). 


ACTS vii. 


The speech of Stephen in this chapter is a string of quotations 
(all from the Pentateuch, except the four last), which may conve- 
niently be taken together, most of them requiring little remark. 


7. ah es a ‘. oe od ae nd A ~" ~“ - ba a Pa. 
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Verse 3. ‘The God of glory appeared to our father 
Abraham when he was in Mesopotamia, before he set- 
tled in Charran, and said to him, Go forth from thy 
land and thy kindred, and come into the land which 
I shall show thee.” 


From Gen. xii. 1, after the Septuagint, with omission of one clause. 
The statement that the command came to Abraham in Mesopotamia 
is not in accordance with the Hebrew, which rather represents him 
as setting out, in obedience thereto, from Haran (Gen. xii. 5). 
Stephen seems to follow a traditional interpretation of his day, which 
desired to represent Abraham’s movements as controlled from the 
beginning by divine guidance. The rendering of the English Author- 
ized Version in Gen. xii. 1, — “the Lord had said,” instead of “the 
Lord said,” —is incorrect, and is apparently based on Stephen’s 
statement. 


Verse 5. ‘He promised to give it to him for a 
possession, and to his seed after him.” 


From Gen. xii. 7, xiii. 15, xv. 18. 


Verses 6, 7. ‘““And God spake thus, that his seed 
should sojourn in a foreign land, and they should bring 
them into bondage and ill-treat them four hundred 
years; and the nation to whom they shall be in bond- 
age will I judge, said God, and after that they shall 


come forth and worship me in this place.” 


From Gen. xv. 13, 14, after the Septuagint, with a few changes. 
The words, “and worship me in this place,” are apparently added 
from Exod. iii. 12, where it is said to Moses that Israel should serve 
God “on this mountain” (Horeb), but are here, in that case, inac- 
curately applied, as Abraham was not in Horeb, so far as appears, 
when he received this promise. Stephen combines the Old-Testa- 
ment material freely. 
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Verse 9. ‘The patriarchs, moved with envy [Gen. 
xxxvii. 11] against Joseph, sold [verse 28] him into 


Egypt.” 


The expressions “envy” and “sold” are the same as in the 
Septuagint. 


Verse 10. ‘“‘And God was with him... and gave 
him favor and wisdom before Pharaoh... and he 
made him governor over Egypt and all his house.” 


From Gen. xxxix. 3, xli. 41, 40. 


Verse 11. “ There came a famine on all Egypt and 
Canaan.” 


Freely from Gen. xli. 54. 


Verse 12. ‘‘ Jacob, having heard that there was corn 
in Egypt.” , 


From Gen. xlii. 1, 2. 


Verse 13. “Joseph was made known to his breth- 
ren [ Gen. xlv. 1, Sept.], and Joseph’s race was revealed 
to Pharaoh” (Gen. xlv. 16). 

Verse 14. “Joseph called Jacob and his kindred, 
seventy-five souls.” 


The Hebrew, Gen. xlvi. 27, Deut. x. 22, has “seventy;” the 
number in Acts is taken from the Septuagint of Genesis, which 
reckons nine sons of Joseph in Egypt, and, by adding these to the 
sixty-six that Jacob brought (verse 26), makes seventy-five. In 
Deuteronomy, however, the Vatican Septuagint has “seventy,” but 
the Alexandrian Septuagint (probably after Acts) “ seventy-five.” 
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Verses 15, 16. “Jacob... died, he and our fath- 
ers, and were carried over to Sychem, and laid in the 
tomb that Abraham bought for a price of silver from 
the sons of Emmor in Sychem.” 


There is here a confusion between the two passages, Gen. 1. 13 
(where it is said that Jacob’s sons buried him in the cave of Mach- 
pelah, which Abraham bought for a burying-place from Ephron the 
Hittite), and Josh. xxiv. 32 (where it is related that the bones of 
Joseph were buried in the ground which Jacob bought from the sons 
of Hamor). Whether this confusion belonged to the original speech, - 
or was introduced by the author of Acts, or by a copyist, can hardly 
be determined. 


Verses 17-19. “The people grew and multiplied 

. till there arose another king, who knew not 
Joseph. He dealt artfully with our race and treated 
our fathers badly, that their children . . . might not 
be preserved alive.” | 


From Exod. i. 7, 8, 10, 11, 17, after the Septuagint. 


Verses 20, 21. ‘“‘ Moses was fair,” etc. 


From Exod. ii. 2, 5-10, after the Septuagint. 


Verse 22. ‘‘Moses was learned in all the wisdom 


of the Egyptians, and was mighty in his words and 
deeds.” 


This, which is not stated in the Old Testament, was part of the 
traditional teaching of the day. See Josephus, Ant. ii. 9, ro. 


Verses 23-29, 35. 


Moses’ interference in his brethren’s behalf, and his flight to Mid- 
ian, From Exod. ii. 11-15, after the Septuagint, except that the 
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expression : “Sirs, you are brethren, why do you wrong each other?” 
is a free expansion of the original. 


Verse 30. 


The flaming bush. From Exod. iii. 2, after the Septuagint. In- 
stead of “the angel of the Lord,” who in Exodus speaks as Yahwe, 
Acts has simply “an angel,’ who is distinguished from God, in 
accordance with the later, more careful angelology ; for the “ Horeb” 
of Exodus, stands in Acts the equivalent and more familiar “ Sinai.” 


Verses 31, 33, 34. 


Condensed from Exod. iii. 3-5, 7-10, the scene at the burning 
bush, the order being slightly changed ; verse 32 is from verse 6, and 
verse 33 from verse 5, of Exodus. After the Septuagint. 


Verse 32. ‘‘1 am the God of thy fathers,” etc. 


From Exod. iii. 6. See on Matt. xxii. 32. 


Verse 37. “A prophet will God raise up to you,” 
Etc, 


From Deut. xviii. 15. See on Acts iil. 22. 


Verse 40. “Saying to Aaron, Make us gods who 
shall go before us, for, as for this Moses who led us 
up from the land of Egypt, we know not what has 
become of him.” 


From Exod. xxxii. t and 23, after the Septuagint. 


Verse 44; ed. viii. 5. 


From Exod. xxv. 40 and xxvi. 30. Hebrews gives the full quota- 
tion: “See that thou make all things according to the pattern that 
was shown thee in the mountain ;” following, with the insertion of 
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“all things,” and one slight change in a verb-form, the text of the 
Septuagint, which agrees almost exactly with the Hebrew. Acts, 
more freely: “that he should make it according to the pattern that 


he had seen.” 


Verses 46, 47. “ David . .. asked that he might 
find a habitation for the God of Jacob. But Solomon 
built him a house.” 


The reference is to 1 Kings viii. 17 (from 2 Sam. vii. 2, 3), and 
viii. 18-20 (2 Sam. vii. 13). 


Two other quotations in this chapter, not mere citations of histor- 
ical facts, must be treated separately. 


ACTS vii. 42, 43: AMOS v. 25-27. 


The Hebrew text of verse 26 is doubtful and obscure, and only 
an approximate translation is here offered. 


H[eb. “Did ye bring me sacrifices and offering in 
the wilderness forty years, O house of Israel? Nay, 
ye bore Sakkut your king, and Kewan your idol, the 
star of your gods, which ye made for yourselves |r, 
ye bore the tabernacle of your king, and the pedestal 
of your idol, etc.].. And I will carry you into captiv- 
ity beyond Damascus.” 

Sept. ‘Did ye bring me sacrifices and offerings in 
the wilderness forty years, O house of Israel? And 
ye bore the tabernacle of Moloch, and the star of your 
god Raiphan, their figures which ye made for your- 
selves. And I will carry you away beyond Damascus.” 

Acts. ‘Did ye bring me sacrifices and offerings 
forty years in the wilderness, O house of Israel? And 





= 
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ye bore the tabernacle of Moloch, and the star of the 
god Rompha, the figures which ye made to worship 
them. And I will carry you away beyond Babylon.” 


Amos v. 25-27: 32 TW Oya aT. “O-DAVAN AMI ONIN 

wwe op7Tos 302 pyndy wd Nyy p3399 miso NS DONNY See 

pee axon DINN “nam 03 Dyy 

Sept.: Mh otyia nat Ovoiac xpoonvéyKaté jot, oikoc "lopufa, TEecoapaKovTa ETH Ev 

Th épnuw; Kal GvedaBere thy oxnvav Tod MoAdy, Kai Td dorpov Tod Heod dpyov ‘Paipar, 
rode TiTove alta ov¢ émomoate EavToic’ Kai pEeToLKLG bude éxéxetva Aapyaokod~ 

Acts: My obiyia kal Ovoiac mpoonvéyKaté por etn TecoepaKovta év TH EpHuw, oiKoC 

‘lopanA; kal dveAaBete thv oxnvav tor Mody, kal td dotpov Tod Beod ‘Poudd, rove 
tinove od¢ Enotoate MpooKuvety adtoic? Kal weTOLKLd bude éenéxeva BaBvddvoc, 


The translation of verses 25 and 27 of Amos is plain. In verse 26, 
the connection favors the past tense “bore,’’ but some render “ ye 
shall bear,” that is, in the foreign land to which you are to be 
carried, you shall, as a punishment, fall into or continue your idol- 
atry. The renderings ‘“Sakkut” or “Sikkut,” and ‘ Kewan,” are 
favored by the tone of the passage, and the latter by early Jewish 
exegesis (Aben Ezra) ; so the English Authorized Version has Chinn. 
“ Sakkut” is a (probably Accadian) surname of the Babylonian deity 
Ninib or Adar, the god of war (W. A. LI, ii. 57. 40, ¢, @), who pre- 
sided over the planet Saturn. Kawan or Kaiwan (or, Kaman or 
Kaiman, W. A. I., ii. 32. 25, e, 7) is the Accadian-Babylonian name 
of a planet, the fifth in the list (W. A. I., ii. 48. 52, @, 6, and iii. 57. 
66, 2), commonly taken to be Saturn, as, indeed, the Arabic name 
for Saturn is “ Kaiwan.” It is certainly an objection to this transla- 
tion, that these names of deities are not elsewhere mentioned in the 
Old Testament as worshipped by the Israelites: the “Sukkoth” 
(Sakkut) of 2 Kings xvii. 30 is a Babylonian deity introduced into 
the land after the fall of Samaria.‘ But no satisfactory translation of 
verse 26 has yet been given. In the Septuagint and Peshitto-Syriac, 
the order of words is different from that of the Hebrew. ‘The former 
is given above ; the latter reads thus: “And ye did not bear the tab- 
ernacle of Malkom, and Kewan your image, the star which ye made 





1 See Delitzsch, Wo Lag das Paradies? p. 215; and Schrader, Die Keilinschriften 
und das Alte Testament, 2d ed., on 2 Kings xvii. 30. 
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a god to yourselves.” The “Raiphan” of the Septuagint is probably 
a corruption of ‘ Kaiphan,” for “ Kaiwan.” 

Acts follows the Septuagint, with a few verbal changes, and the 
insertion of the words “to worship them” at the end of verse 26, to 
bring out the idolatry distinctly. The name of the deity “ Rompha” 
(from Septuagint “ Raiphan’’) is written variously in the New-Testa- 
ment manuscripts. The substitution of “ Babylon” for “ Damascus” 
is an inadvertence, or a scribal error, which arose from the recollec- 
tion of the Babylonian captivity. There is no need to call in an 
Aramaic version to account for these changes. 

The probable sense of the passage in Amos is that Israel had been 
always idolatrous, and their formal offerings counted for nothing in 
God’s sight, from the time of the wilderness till the prophet’s day ; 
and therefore God would send them into captivity. ‘‘ Beyond Damas- 
cus,” says Amos indefinitely, because the remote Assyrians were then 
(about B.C. 770) still little known, having made their first appear- 
ance on the borders of the Mediterranean coast-districts about seventy . 
years before (B.C. 842, Jehu). Stephen also quotes the passage to 
show that the people worshipped “the host of heaven” in the wilder- 
ness. ~ 


Text. — Heb. N30, “tabernacles,” instead of NIDD, is found in one manu- 
script of De R.; and p5n, “ Milcom,” instead of p295n, “your king,” in one 
of De R., and perhaps one of K.; with this agrees the Sept. reading, “taberna- 
cle of Moloch.” Symmachus, Aquila, and Vulg. also have “tabernacle.” The 
words 30 and {1D are found only here in the O. T.; and their significations, if 
they are appellatives, are uncertain: the most probable meanings would be 
“tabernacles” or “images.” The text of verse 26 seems to be corrupt.? 


ACTS vii. 49, 50: ISA. Ixvi. I, 2. 


ffeb. ‘Thus says Yahwe, The heavens are my 
throne, and the earth is my footstool. What manner 
of house would ye build me? and what manner of 
place would be my rest? and all these my hand has 
made.” 





t See Schrader, in Studien und Kritiken, 1874, ii. 
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Sept. “Thus says the Lord, The heaven is my 
throne, and the earth is my footstool. What manner 
of house will ye build for me? and of what sort shall 
be the place of my rest? For all these things my 
hand has made.” 

Acts. “The heaven is my throne, and the earth is 
my footstool. What manner of house will ye build 
for me, says the Lord, or what shall be the place of 
my rest? Has not my hand made all these things?” 


Isa. xvi. 1, 2: ‘oa Ws MI TOR on DIA PIS) (NOD ODT 
STeY T TYAIS-AAY AD IPQ As} 
Sept.: ‘0 obpavig pov Opdvoc, kat 4 yi bnonddiov THY Toda@V pov ToioV oiKOV 
olxodougnoeTé por; Kal moloc témog THe KaTavaboeds you; Tdvta ydp TabTa éxoinoev 
7 xeip pov. 
Acts: ‘O obpavig jot Opdvoc, kat 4 yi bxorddiov THY ToddY pov" ToloV oiKOV 
olxodounoeré jot, Aéyet Koptoc, 7 Ti¢ Témog TH¢ KaTanavaew¢ ov; ovXl H YEip jo 
émoinoev TadTa wavta; 


The variations of the Septuagint and Acts from the Hebrew are 
unimportant. The transposition of the “says the Lord,” and the in- 
terrogative form of the last sentence in Acts, are for rhetorical effect, 
or perhaps the result of quoting from memory. Stephen uses the 
words, like Isaiah, to express the fact that the Most High does not 
dwell in houses made with hands. 


ACTS viii. 32, 33: IsA. liii. 7, 8. 


FTeb. ‘| He was oppressed, yet he humbled himself, 
and opened not his mouth], like the sheep which is 
led to slaughter, and like an ewe which before her 
shearers is dumb—and opened not his mouth. By 
violence and by judgment he was taken away, and as 
for his generation, who considered that he was cut off 
from the land of the living?” 
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Sept. ‘He was led as a sheep to slaughter, and as a 
lamb before the shearer | A/ex., his shearer] is dumb, 
so he opens not his mouth. In his humiliation his 
judgment was taken away; his generation who shall 
declare? for his life is taken from the earth.” 


Acts is identical with the Septuagint, except that it has “ his shear- 
er” (and so the Alexandrian Septuagint). 


Zsa. Viti. 7, 8: 2 RD? 8) TON? TT 1259 Ons Day naw) nwD 
:OMM YDS. War > TMey 1p HwA-ny) Np> wavaDs ry} 
Sept.: ‘Qe rpoBatov éxi opayhv 7xOn, Kal Oc auvde évavtiov Tod Keipovtoc Gdwvoc, 
obtwc obk avoiyel TO OTOua abTod. év TH TamEveoet H Kpiotg adbTod HpOn* THY yEveav 
avtov Tic Oinynoetat; Stt aiperat and THe yc | Gam abTod, 
Acts: ‘Qe mpoBatov éxt obayhy nx0n, Kat O¢ auvicg évavtiov Tod Keipovto¢ aiTdv 
ddwvoc, obTwWE OK avoiyel TS OTOUa adTod* év TH TaTELVWoEL 7 Kpiow abTOV HpbH’ THY 
yevedv abrod tic dinyqoetat; drt aiperat and THE yRC 7H SwH adiTod. 


The rendering of the Septuagint and the English Authorized Ver- 
sion, “ he was led as a sheep to slaughter,” is possible, but does not 
suit the parallelism and the conclusion of the sentence so well as the 
one above given; “lamb” is incorrect; the Hebrew now reads 
“shearers,” but the omission of one letter would make the singular, 
and so the Septuagint seems to have read; “so” is inserted to bring 
the last clause of verse 7 into connection with the incorrectly trans- 
lated preceding part. Verse 8 is mistranslated throughout in the 
Septuagint. Yet the general sense of the passage is conveyed by this 
version, which has given hardly a sentence with precision. The in- 
terpretation of the “servant of Yahwe” (to whom our passage refers) 
has already been considered. Here (verse 35), as elsewhere in the 
New Testament, he is regarded as identical with the Messiah. More 
accurately stated, the conception of the prophet is realized in Jesus. 


Text.— Heb. 3 is preposition, not conjunction; we must therefore render : 
“like [ov, as] the sheep, which,” etc., and “like an ewe which;” in the second 
x), the 1 is omitted in two manuscripts of K. and one of De R., which makes 
the sentence smoother, though the present reading is not objectionable. In 
verse 8, the preposition }1) introduces the instrument of the “taking off” of the 
servant, “by [or, through] violence and judgment,” = “by violent judgment,” 
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a reference to the unjust procedures instituted against the exiles; “ generation” 
means the body of contemporaries, —not, as Sept. seems to take it, genealogy : 
the sense is: Who among the contemporaries of the captive Israelites paid any 
attention to the fact that they were slain, and slain for the sins of their breth- 
ren? 


ACTS xiii. 


Paul’s speeches in the synagogue at Antioch in Pisidia, like Ste- 
phen’s, contain many quotations, which we may examine together. 


Verses 17-21. 


God led Israel out of Egypt with a high arm (Deut. vii. 19, Sep- 
tuagint) . . . and suffered their manners in the wilderness (Deut. 
i. 31, Septuagint) . .. having destroyed seven nations in the land 
of Canaan (Deut. vii. 1). The number four hundred and fifty, 
notwithstanding the change of text in recent editions (‘Tischendorf, 
and Westcott and Hort: ‘‘ He gave them their land for an inheritance 
for about four hundred and fifty years, and after this he gave them 
judges till Samuel the prophet ’’), must be understood to refer to the 
period between Joshua and Saul: the wandering is reckoned at forty 
years, the period of the Judges at four hundred and fifty, and the 
reign of Saul at forty. The number four hundred and fifty (wherein 
Acts agrees with Josephus) is got by adding up the figures in Judges 
and First Samuel, and is inconsistent with the reckoning of 1 Kings 
vi. 1, according to which the period from the Exodus to the fourth 
year of Solomon was four hundred and eighty years: the chronology 
here is very uncertain. The length of Saul’s reign is not given in the 
Old Testament. In 1 Sam. xiii. 1, the present text declares that he 
reigned two years (see the Hebrew) ; but the text is evidently corrupt. 
The number forty (verse 21) is a round number, perhaps suggested 
by the lengths of the reigns of David and Solomon. 


Verse 22. ‘1 have found David the son of Jesse, a 
man after my heart [Ps. Ixxxix. 21 (20); 1 Sam. xiii. 
14], who shall do all my will.” 


The last clause is a summary of 2 Sam. vii. and Ps. Ixxxix. 19-37 
(18-36). 
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Verse 25. 


The words of John here quoted agree more nearly with John i. 27 
than with the corresponding passages in Matthew, Mark, and Luke. 


Verse 33. ‘“Thou art my son; this day have I be- 
gotten thee.” 


From Ps. ii. 7, after the Septuagint; the same quotation is found 
in Heb.i. 5 andv.5. In the psalm, the king of Judah, whose tri- 
umphs over his enemies are celebrated, is called the ‘‘ son of Yahwe,” 
his sonship naturally beginning with the day of his establishment as 
king. In accordance with the Messianic interpretation, the passage 
is used in Acts as a prediction of Jesus, and particularly of his resur- 
rection, which, as a most striking display of the divine power and 
favor, and an elevation to a position of everlasting dignity, is regarded 
as God’s testimony to the sonship of Jesus. In Hebrews, also, the 
psalm-verse is quoted as a direct prediction of the Messiah, to show 
his superiority over angels (i. 5), and the honor God had accorded 
him (v. 1). 


Verse 34. 


As further proof from the Old Testament that the Messiah was 
to be raised from the dead, Paul cites from Isa. lv. 3, which he in- 
terprets by Ps. xvi. ro. Isaiah (Hebrew) reads: “1 will make an 
everlasting covenant with you, the sure mercies of David ;”’ that is, 
I promise you (Israel) an everlasting kingdom or national life, as I 
promised David (2 Sam. vii. 16). Acts renders (after the Septua- 
gint) : I will give you “the sure [o7, faithful] holy things of David,” 
and explains this of the promise to David (which was, however, says 
Paul, not to David, but to the Messiah): “thou wilt not give thy 
holy one to see destruction” (Ps. xvi. 10; see on Acts ii. 25-28), 
and so of the resurrection of Jesus. The words rendered “ mercies ” 
and “holy” are the same in Isaiah and the psalm. Such a combina- 
tion is not warranted by an accurate interpretation of the prophet 
and the psalm: it is true, however, that all God’s spiritual dealings 
with Israel, as nation and as individuals, were crowned and completed 
in Jesus. 
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{sa W. 3: DIDNT WI “ON ory m3 029 ANI 
Sept, Acts: Avadhooua [Acts, ddow] ta dora Aavid [ Acts, Aaveld] ra nord, 
Ps. xvi. 10, Sept., Acts; Oide | Acts, ov] ddcere tov dov6y cov ideiv dtapbopay, 


Verse 41. 
From Hab. i. 5. 


F[eb. “ Behold among the nations, and regard, and 
be exceedingly astonished, for I work a work in your 
days which ye shall not believe when it is told.” 

Sept. ‘‘ Behold, ye despisers, and regard, and won- 
der exceedingly, and perish, for I work a work in your 
days which ye shall not believe, if one tell it.” 


Acts is identical with the Septuagint, except that it omits “and 
regard,” and “ exceedingly,” and inserts “a work” after “days,” and 
“to you”’ at the end of the sentence. 


Hab. i. 5: 872 DI Ops Sph-> anPA ampAM wean) 02 ww 
SDN D OND 
Sept.: “Were of xatagpovytai, kat émiBrépate, kal Oavudoate Bavudow Kal ada- 
viodnre* ditt Epyov éy@ épyaloua év talc Huépare dudv 6 ob ph mloTEvonTE bav TIC 
Exdenynrat, 
Acts: "Were, of xatadpovytai, cal Oavuioate Kai dpaviobyre, btt épyov épyafouat 
éy® év tai¢ nuépacc bua, Epyov 6 ob uy mLotEvonTe éav tic Exdinyitat byiv. 


The prophet’s warning, addressed to the unrighteous Israelites of 
his day, is adopted and applied by Paul to the Jews of Antioch. 
Habakkuk’s “ work ” was the invasion of the Chaldeans: Paul’s is not 
named, but doubtless involved some similar national calamity. 

The rendering “despisers,” instead of “among the nations,” 
comes from a misreading of the Hebrew; the “‘perish”’ seems to be 
a duplet, or double rendering, a translation of the same word that is 
rendered in the Septuagint “exceedingly ; the addition of “work” 
and “to you,” in Acts, is for emphasis and clearness ; and the “and 
regard” and “ exceedingly ” are omitted as unnecessary. 


Verse 47. ‘I have set thee as a light to the nations, 
to be salvation unto the end of the earth.” 
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Zsa. xlix.6: PIS AYPIY AY nia? ova Wed AN 

Sept.; "100d dédwka oe ei dvabpxny yévove, sig dG¢ &OvGv, Tod eivai ce sig owTnpiav 
Ewe éaxaTov TIC vie. 

Acts: Tedeixa oe ei¢ ba¢ E0vGr Tov eivai ce ei¢ owrypiay Ewe éoxaTov TI¢ yij¢. 


From Isa. xlix. 6, after the Aramaic version, or a text of the Sep- 
tuagint slightly different from ours. The Hebrew is the same, except 
that it reads: “to be my salvation,” or, “ that my salvation may be,” 
and throws the act into the future, “I will set’’ (though between this 
and “JI have set” there is here no material difference). The Vati- 
can Septuagint reads: “I have set thee as a covenant of the genera- 
tion [o7, race], as a light of the nations, to be salvation unto the end 
of the earth.” The insertion, “as a covenant of the generation,” is 
from Isa. xlix. 8, xlii. 6, by some scribal error. The translators wrote 
“salvation,” instead of our Hebrew “my salvation,” because the 
“my” seemed unnecessary, or because their Hebrew text did not 
contain it. Acts omits the inserted clause of the Septuagint, perhaps 
after the oral Aramaic version, and has a different, though synony- 
mous, verb for “set” (ré@etxa for dé5wxa). The Alexandrian Septua- 
gint has probably been conformed to the New-Testament text. In 
the prophet, the ‘‘ servant of Yahwe,” the righteous Israel, is commis- 
sioned to teach foreign nations correct religious ideas; and in Acts 
the usual Messianic interpretation of the words is given, the apostle 
deriving his commission to preach from that of the servant of the 
Lord. 


ACTS xiv. 15, xvii. 24: ExoD. xx.,11, 


f1eb. “ [God] made the heaven and the earth, the 


sea, and all that in them is.” 


So Acts xiv., after the Septuagint ; freely in xvii.: ‘ made the cos- 
mos, and all things in it.” 


ACTS xv. 16, 17: AMOS ix. IT, 12. 


fleb. “In that day I will set up the fallen hut of 
David, and close up their breaches, and set up his 
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ruins, and build it as in the days of old; that they 
may possess the remainder of Edom, and all the 
nations who are called by my name, says Yahwe, who 
does this.” | 

_ Sept. “In that day I will set up again the fallen tent 
[ov, hut] of David, and rebuild its fallen places, and 
set up again its ruins, and rebuild it as were the days 
of old; that the remainder of men may seek [| Alex. 
Sepi., may seek the Lord], and all the nations who are 
called by my name, says the Lord, who does these 
things.” 

Acts. “ After this I will return and rebuild the fallen 
tent [or, hut] of David, and rebuild its ruins, and 
restore it, that the remainder of men may seek the 
Lord, and all the nations who are called by my name, 
says the Lord who does these things, which are known 
from of old” (ov, who makes these things known from 


of old). 


Amos ix. 11, 12: {iT ¥IS-NN AT) noain TYT DS0-TS D’Ps NIN oS 
pyI-9D) OS MWS wT WN? : ody ‘pd T0I23 ops ro 
SAND My MA-Dx) ODI, RY NIPIMAWE 
Sept.: "Ev th juépa éxeivy dvacrqow thy oknvav Aavid THY TETTwKvIaV, Kal Gvol- 
Kodounow Ta TEenTwKOTa abTi¢, Kal TA KaTEoKaupéva aiTi¢ dvactyow, Kal avotkodoujow 
abtyv Kaba ai nuépat Tod aldvoc, drw¢ ExCyTHowow oi KaTahoirot TOV avOparwr, Kal 
mavra ta éOvy é9’ od¢ EnixéKAnrat Td dvope pov én’ abtovc, A€éyet Kiptog 6 moLwY TabTa, 
Acts: Mera taira dvaotpéyo Kai dvoixodoujow tiv oKnvav Aavid tiv mexTwKviay 
Kai Ta KaTeoTpaupéva abtig dvoixodouqow Kai dvopbdow aditav, dxwe av éxlnthowou ob 
KirdAowrot TOY dvOparwrv Tov Kiplov, Kal mavta Ta EOVH éd’ Od¢ ExtKéKANTAL TO 6vO“a 
you én’ abtobc, Aéyet Kbpioc 6 TOY TaiTa yvword an’ aidvoc. 


In verse 11, the Septuagint (followed by Acts) has introduced 
“acain”- into all the verbs, —a correct interpretation, though not 
expressed in the Hebrew; the first “rebuild” is a fair equivalent of 
“close up, wall up ;” “fallen places” is free rendering for “ breaches, 
gaps.” In verse 12, the translation “men,” instead of “Edom,” 
comes from a wrong vowel-pointing of the Hebrew (the consonants 
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remaining unchanged) ; “seek,” for “ possess,” is obtained by the 
change of one consonant of the Hebrew, and “the Lord” is added 
in Acts and the Alexandrian Septuagint as the natural complement 
of the thought; “these,” instead of “this,” is found in one Hebrew 
manuscript. Acts follows the Septuagint, with some changes: “ after 
this’ is substituted for “‘in that day,” to express the contrast between 
the time of judgment just described by the prophet (ix. 8-10), and 
the time of blessing now announced ; and for the same purpose the 
“ will return’ is introduced, to which there is nothing correspond- 
ing in the Hebrew or the Septuagint. Verse 11 is condensed from 
the Septuagint. The conclusion of verse 12: “who does [o7, 
makes] these things known from of old,” is peculiar to Acts, and its 
origin is not clear: it seems most probable that the expression “ of 
old” was somehow transferred from verse 11 to this place in the 
manuscript of the author or of a scribe, and was then, as being 
obscure, filled out by a later copyist into its present shape, as in some 
manuscripts it was still further expanded into: “ known to God is his 
work from of old” (07, from the beginning). The deviations of the 
New-Testament text from the Septuagint may thus be explained from 
the freedom which James (or his reporter) would use in quoting ; 
and there is no need of referring to an Aramaic version, though, for 
the rest, a citation from such a version would be natural in the mouth 
of the apostle who represented the Jewish Old-Testament side of 
Christianity. 

The prophetic passage (written during the gloomy times of the 
eighth century B.C., or possibly later) describes the re-establishment 
of the kingdom of Judah in its ancient glory: its territory is to be 
enlarged, it is to conquer the whole of its old enemy Edom (compare 
2 Kings viii. 20-22), and all the surrounding nations (Moabites, 
Philistines, and others), who are “called by the name of Yahwe,” 
that is, are already marked out by Yahwe as destined to, become his 
subjects. This prediction, which relates immediately, merely to the 
restoration of the political fortunes of Judah (and in this sense was 
never fulfilled), doubtless involved in the prophetic feeling the estab- 
lishment among the nations of the true worship of the one true God, 
and so found its realization in the spread of Christianity over the 
world. In Acts, James, who cites it as warrant for receiving Gentiles 
into the church, regards the old Israel as representing God’s people 
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or church, and the prophetic word as a direct prediction of the times 
of Christianity. ‘The rendering of the Septuagint, notwithstanding 
the mistranslations which remove the local allusions, preserves the 
general sense of the passage; though the expression, “that the 
remainder of men may seek the Lord,” which probably suggested 
the citation here, gives a spiritual conception, only faintly implied 
in the original. 


Text.— Heb. in verse 12, one manuscript of De R., has 11.8, “these,” 
instead of 1, “this;” and so Sept., Pesh.-Syr., and Vulg. The Sept. éa¢yr7- 
owow is from WIT, instead of WIV"; and dvéperwyr is DW, instead of DIN. 
In Acts the transposition of tod ai@vog may have produced, at the end of verse 
12, Aéyet Kipiog mov tadta Tov aicvos, of which a natural interpretation would 
be: tadta yvword an’ aldvoc, 


ACTS xvii. 


Verse 28. “ For we are also his offspring.” 


Acts: Tow yap xal yévoc éovév, So Aratus, according to some manuscripts; 
but the greater number read eiuév, and so Bekker’s edition. Cleanthes: é« ood 
yap yévoc éouev, “from thee are we as to race” (07, origin). 


From verse 5 of the Phenomena, or Description of the Starry 
Heavens, of the famous poet-physician Aratus, a native of Paul’s 
province, Cilicia, who spent the greater part of his life at the court of 
Macedonia, in the early part of the third century B.C. The poem 
opens with an invocation to Zeus, “the father and benefactor, whom 
men propitiate first and last, whose aid we all need in all things ;”’ the 
apostle transfers the declaration, “we are his offspring,” from Zeus 
to the one God. Nearly the same words are found in verse 4 of the 
Hymn to Zeus by Cleanthes (about B.C. 320-240), born at Assos in 
Mysia, and the successor of Zeno as head of the Stoic school: 
“ Hail, Zeus, most glorious of the immortals! it is right that mortals 
should praise thee, for from thee we come.” 


Verse 31. “He will judge the world in righteous- 
ness.” 


From Ps. xcvi. 13, or xcviii. 9, after the Septuagint (xcv. and 
xcvii.), with one slight verbal change (jéAAe pivew for xpwet). 
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ACTS xxiii. 5: Exon. xxii. 27. 


FTeb. “Thou shalt not curse a prince | ov, chief man] 


of thy people.” 
~~ Sept. (verse 28). “Thou shalt not speak evil of the 
rulers [ A/ex., a ruler] of thy people.” 


Acts agrees with the Septuagint, with the singular “ruler,” instead 
of the plural. 


Exod. xxii. 27: WO 8D PoPI wy 
Sept.:. "Apxovrac tod Aaod cov ob xaxdc épeic, 
Acts: “Apyovra tov Aaot cov obk épei¢ Kaxac, 


A simple citation of a law. The euphemistic and more general 
expression of the Septuagint includes the stronger term of the 
Hebrew. The citation is perhaps in general from the Septuagint, 
with the singular “ruler” introduced from the oral Aramaic version 
from memory. ‘The Alexandrian Septuagint, as usual, agrees with 
the New Testament. , 


ACTS xxvi. 


Verse 18. 


Paul’s description of his mission to men, “to open their eyes,” 
seems to be taken from Isa. xlii. 7 (Septuagint), where it refers to the 
“servant of Yahwe;’’ and the expression, “ to turn them [ov, that 
they may turn] from darkness to light,” is perhaps suggested by the 
same chapter (as, verse 6). Paul here speaks as the messenger of 
Jesus, empowered to carry out his purpose. 


Verses 22, 23. 


“The prophets and Moses,” as in Luke xvi. 29, 31, means the 
Old Testament; and Paul’s reference is to all the passages of the 
Hebrew Scriptures regarded by him as Messianic, particularly such as 
Isa. liii.; Ps. xvi., cx.; Isa. xlii., xlix., lv. 
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ROMANS. 
Rom. i. 17; -GAL. iii. 11; HEB. x. 37, 38: HAB. ii. 3, 4. 


F[eb. “For the vision yet [looks] to the appointed 
time, but it hastens to the end, and it will not lie — if 
it tarry, wait for it, for it shall surely come, it shall not 
linger. Behold, puffed up within him is his soul, it is 
not upright; but the just shall live by his constancy.” 

Sept. ‘For the vision yet [looks] to an appointed 
time, and will come forth at last and not in vain — if 
he tarry, wait for him, for he will surely come, and will 
not linger. If he shrink back, my soul has no pleas- 
ure in him; but the just shall live by my faith” (A/ex., 
my just one shall live by faith). 

Flebrews. “‘ For, yet a very little while, he who is 
coming shall come and shall not linger, but the just 
[ov, my just one] shall live by faith; and if he shrink 
back, my soul has no pleasure in him.” 

Rom., Gal. ‘The just shall live by faith.” 

Hab. ii. 3, 4: PIS) 13 Tea) MWe Td|y mI som ND NIP RIND 

ITE NONI 

Sept.: "Ore tpxduevoc néec nal ob pH xpovioyn. éeav bmooreiAnrat, obk ebdoxel 7 

woyn uov év abte* 6 62 dixatog éx TioTEw@e wou GhoETal. 


Hebrews: "Et yap pixpdv boov door, 6 épyouevoc H&et wat ob yxpovioe, 6 dé 
Jixut6c [wou] éx miotewc Goerat, kal éav brooteiAnrat, obx evdoxet ) puxh wov év abro. 


In verse 4, two Hebrew manuscripts have, by transposition of 
letters, “faints his soul,” instead of “is puffed up,” probably a scribal 
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error, followed by the Septuagint ; “‘my soul” occurs in one manu- 
script, and “in my constancy” (07, trust) perhaps in one. The 
present Hebrew text is vouched for by the mass of authorities, and 
by the connection. The Septuagint has misread several Hebrew 
words, and misconceived the sense of half the passage: “come 
forth,” instead of “hasten,” is due probably to a change of one 
Hebrew letter ; instead of “at last,” we might render the Greek “to 
the end,” as in the Hebrew; “in vain” is a euphemism for “lie ;” 
the rendering “he” (in “if he tarry,” etc.), instead of “it,” is due 
to a misunderstanding of the connection; “shrink back” is the ren- 
dering of a different Hebrew word from that in our text ; “‘ my soul,” 
for “his soul,” is also a different, and improbable, Hebrew reading ; 
“‘has pleasure ”’ is probably an incorrect translation of our text-word, 
which means “is upright ;”’ ‘“my faith,” for “his faith,” is due to an 
easy change in the Hebrew; the reading of the Alexandrian Septua- 
gint, “ my just one,” is entirely unsupported. In Hebrews, the open- 
ing clause, ‘yet a very little while,” is a condensation of the first part 
of verse 11 in the Hebrew; “he who is coming” is the assumption 
as subject of the sentence of the Septuagint word which conveys the 
idea “surely” (translation of a Hebrew emphatic form) ; the rest as 
the Septuagint, with the inversion of the two last clauses, for the 
purposes of the argument. 

The prophet is predicting the overthrow of the Chaldeans (about 
B. C. 606), whose invasion he has announced in the preceding chap- 
ter. He goes up to his watch-tower, and is commanded to write his 
vision plainly that the people may be consoled by it: the fulfilment, 
he is told, will surely come, though it may be delayed; the invading 
enemy shall be destroyed, the earth shall be filled with the knowledge 
of the glory of Yahwe (verse 14), shall fully see his glory manifested 
in the destruction of the Chaldeans. His description of the in- 
vaders begins with verse 4, in which it is said of them that they are 
puffed up, haughty of soul, and not upright; and this indictment is 
illustrated and expanded in the rest of the chapter. But in verse 4 
it is added, in contrast with this haughty wickedness, on which shall 
come destruction, that. the just, who holds firmly to Yahwe, shall 
escape destruction, and live by his constancy; or, the meaning is, 
that, in spite of the wicked arrogance of the enemy, the just shall 
be preserved alive. The Hebrew word here rendered “constancy” 
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means “firmness, steadfastness,’ of the body, as in Exod. xvii. 12 
(Moses’ hands, upheld by Aaron and Hur, were “steady”), or of 
the moral nature of God (Deut. xxxii. 4: “a God of faithfulness 
and without perverseness, just and upright is he”), and of man 
(Prov. xii. 22: “lips of deceit are an abomination to Yahwe, but they 
that do faithfulness are his delight”) ; the common signification is 
“moral and religious fidelity and constancy,” faithfulness to all obli- 
gations, whether to God or to man. In this is certainly involved, 
according to the Old-Testament conception, trust in God ina general 
sense ; but the prominent idea is steadfast adherence to him in true- 
hearted obedience. Such a faithful, obedient man, says the prophet, 
shall be kept alive in this time of turmoil and death. 

The New-Testament quotations adopt the Septuagint rendering 
“faith,” and employ it in two senses: in Hebrews, it ‘means trust in 
God, belief in his word of promise, and consequent security (as 
in chap. xi.), and particularly reliance on him for salvation through 
Jesus Christ (iii. 12, x. 22) ; in Romans and Galatians, it is the spe- 
cific acceptance of Christ, whereby the believer is justified apart from 
works ; and Paul cites the last clause of this passage, in Romans, to 
establish his doctrine (he introduces it with the expression: “as it is 
written’) of the opposition between the two considered as means 
of salvation. 

In the Epistle to the Hebrews, the object of the quotation is to 
enjoin on the Christians of the day patience under present afflictions, 
and confident hope in God’s promise of ultimate deliverance, — an 
idea that is found in the original passage. But, by adopting and 
modifying the Septuagint translation and exegesis, the author has 
introduced into the passage two ideas to which the prophet makes no 
allusion : while the Septuagint refers the coming to God, instead of to 
the vision (as in the Hebrew), Hebrews, by its rendering “he who 
comes,” interprets the promise of the Messiah, of whom this expres- 
sion was then apparently a common designation in respect to both 
his first appearance on earth (see Matt. xi. 3, xxiv. 42), and his final 
coming to judge the world (so the expression, ‘‘the coming of Christ,” 
2 Thess. ii. 1, and elsewhere) ; the phrase was taken from such pro- 
phetic passages as Mal. iii. 1. Here it is used in the second sense, 
of the coming to judgment, which is represented as being near (“yet 
a very little while”) ; in those days of trial (as, indeed, has been the 
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case ever since), disciples looked with longing eyes for the appear- 
ance of the ascended Master (1 Thess. iv. 15-17). But the just or 
righteous man, if he would receive the promise, must trust in God, 
and shall then live by his faith; and, further, must now patiently 
endure, and not shrink from the test to which God subjects him 
(verse 38) ; and the author adds his conviction (verse 39), that he 
and his brethren were not guilty of a shrinking-back that could lead 
only to destruction, but were possessors of the faith in God that 
would result in the acquisition or saving of the soul. He transposes 
the clauses of the verse, that he may conclude with this application. 
While, then, the prophet says: ‘God will soon intervene, and de- 
stroy the Chaldeans; they are insolent and unrighteous, but the 
righteous man shall be saved from destruction by his fidelity,” the 
thought of the quotation in Hebrews is: “the Christ will soon come 
to the final judgment ; the righteous man shall be saved by his faith 
in God, if he patiently endure the present afflictions.” The main 
idea, that God will save his people, is the same in both; and the 
points of view of the terms “ fidelity,” or faithful obedience to the law 
of God, and “faith,” or trust in God’s guidance and deliverance, 
though different, are closely related the one to the other. On the 
other hand, the antithesis between faith and works, which Paul finds 
in the passage, seems to be foreign to the prophet’s thought. 


Text, —Sept. GvateAci, apparently from 5°, instead of MD; eic¢ xevor, free 
rendering of 313°; dzooreiAnta, perhaps from NY, “to faint, be overcome,” 
instead of Spy, “to be puffed up;” ebdoxei, from TW" or some other form of 
.w’: “My soul is not right in him” (with him), takes no pleasure in him; 7 
wuyx7 pov, ‘WJ, where the * would come easily by scribal error from the } of the 
text, and so the pov after ziotewc. Some interpreters see (with less probability) 
in the prophet’s words a contrast between the haughty, wicked Israelite, and 
him who trustfully obeys God; but this difference would not affect our judgment 
of the use made of the passage by the New-Testament writers. 


Rom. ii. 24: ISA. lii. 5. 


Ffeb. ‘My name is reviled” (ov, exposed to con- 
tempt). ? 

Sept. “On your account my name is blasphemed 
among the nations.” 
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Rom. ‘“‘The name of God is on your account blas- 
phemed among the nations.” 
dius lit, 5: PSI “DW pin-53 TOM 


Sept.: At bude dua mavto¢ 7d dvopa wov BAaconueitrat év Toic &veot. 
Rom. : Td yap dvoya tov deod dv’ tude BAacgnueitac év Tvic EOveow, 


The additions of the Septuagint, “on your account” and “ among 
the nations,” are natural interpretations from the context. In Ro- 
mans, “the name of God” is substituted for “ my name,” because it 
better suits the form of the apostle’s discourse. 

The prophetic passage is. a promise of deliverance to Israel, now 
in exile in Babylonia. Their rulers (apparently the Chaldeans), says 
the prophet, howled in their rage, and Yahwe’s name was reviled. 
It is the enemies of Israel, who, in their hatred to the people, revile 
Israel’s God as unable to save his own nation. In accordance with 
this explanation, the “on your account”’ of the Septuagint means, 
“by reason of their contempt and hatred towards you.” Paul, speak- 
ing to the unworthy Jews of his time, uses the passage as meaning: 
“by reason of your. wrong-doing, the name of God is blasphemed 
among the Gentiles ;” the formula “as it is written’? not, however, 
here necessarily indicating that he regards the prophetic word as a 
prediction of this state of things, but perhaps only that he adopts it 
as appropriate. 


Roo. iii. 
A series of connected quotations. 


Verse 4. 
From Ps. li. 6 (4). 


fleb. “That thou mayest be justified when thou 
speakest, be pure when thou judgest.” 

Sept., Rom. “ Mayest be justified in thy words, and 
mayest overcome when thou art judged.” 

Psi. 6: WSYI TIN TW PAA jy? 


Sept.: “Orwe dv dikawbhe év toi¢g A6yorg cov, Kal viknone év TO Kpivecbai oe. 
Rom.: *Onwe dv dtkawwOq¢ tv roig Adyows cov Kal vixzone év TO Kpivecdai ce. 
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The psalmist confesses his sin against God, that thus it may be 
evident that God in his judgment of this sin is just and pure. The 
Septuagint gives an inexact rendering: “ overcome” is paraphrase of 
“be pure,” since in a trial at law the victor is held to be pure and 
innocent ; “when thou art judged,” taking the Hebrew infinitive as 
passive in sense, represents God as the judged instead of the judge, 
that is, men will call in question the rightness of his dealings (it 
seems less natural to take the Greek infinitive as middle, in which 
case we should render: “when thou comest into judgment”). The 
general sense remains the same in the Septuagint as in the Hebrew; 
and Paul adduces the passage to prove, against doubts which might 
be raised, that God is true, whatever man’s unfaithfulness (verse 3). 
The expression, “every man a liar,” is perhaps taken from Ps. 
Cxvi. II. 

The remaining quotations are intended to show that all men are 
sinners. 


Verse 10. ‘‘ There is none righteous, no, not one.” 


Condensed from Eccles. vii. 20: “There is not a righteous man on 
earth, who does good and sins not ;”’ and Ps. xiv. 3: “no, not one.” 


Verses 11, 12. 


Ps. xiv. 2, 3 (liii. 3, 4), after the Septuagint, with a slight change 
of the form of expression, namely, “there is none that understands, 
. . . that seeks,” instead of: “the Lord looked . . . to see if there 
was any that did understand, . . . did seek;” the Septuagint “un- 
profitable ” is a euphemism for the Hebrew “ filthy, corrupt.” 


Ps. xiv. 2,3: ON IM ID OSs oToe-ns wis Hse we niet 
DTWIN-D] PR Ao-nby ps 
Sept.: * Tod ideiv ei Bate ovrvidw 7 éxlntov rdv Gedv: 3 navres ééxdwav, Gua Hxpet- 
GOnzav, obk Eott MOLY YpnoTOTyTA, ObK ~oTLY Ewe Evoc. 
Rom.: ™Obx tor ovvidv, obx Eotw éxlntav tov Ody:  mavrec eéxdway, Gua 
AXpEwOnoar’ odK EoTLY MOLGY XpHOTOTYTA, ovK ~oTLV Ewe Evoc. , 


Verse 13. 


Ps. v. 10 (9), after the Septuagint: ‘Their throat is an open 
grave [or, tomb], with their tongues they have used deceit” (97, 
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treachery ; /ed., they flatter). Ps. cxl. 4 (3), after the Septuagint, 
which is identical with the Hebrew: “the poison of asps is under 
their lips.” 


Verses 15-1 ie 


Isa. lix. 7, 8, after the Septuagint, with slight verbal changes. 


Heb. “ Their feet run to evil, and make haste 
to shed innocent blood [| Aom., their feet are swift to 
shed blood]; . . . wasting and destruction are in 
their paths [ Rom., destruction and misery are in their 
ways|, the way of. peace they know not” (Rom., and 
the way of peace have they not known; Sefé., they 
know not peace). 


The first clause is condensed by Paul; “misery” is a loose and 
incorrect translation. ‘The Alexandrian Septuagint has “have they 
not known,” as Romans. 


Verse 18. “There is no fear of God before their 
eyes.” | 


From Ps. xxxvi. 2 (1), after the Septuagint (which agrees with 
the Hebrew), with change of “his” (reference to the wicked man) 
into “ theirs,” to agree with the plural form of the other quotations. 


Verse 20. 


The words of Ps. cxliii. 2: “In thy sight no man living is right- 
eous”’ (07, shall be justified), are not formally cited, but only adopted 
by Paul in his proposition, that “by the works of the law no flesh 
shall be justified in his sight,” after the Septuagint, with change of 
“no man living” into the equivalent “no flesh,”’ perhaps with refer- 
ence to his use of the word “flesh” to signify the sinful, unrenewed 
nature of man. He, however, probably thinks of the psalm-word as 
proof of his proposition ; the psalmist, who makes the assertion, being 
“under the law,” and speaking of the dispensation of law. 
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In regard to these passages, it is to be observed, that, except the 
first and the last, none of them in the original affirm sinfulness of all 
men; their declarations referring to the “wicked” only, between 
whom and the righteous a sharp distinction is made in the Old Tes- 
tament. But, while no distinct dogma of universal depravity exists 
in the Old Testament, a claim being apparently sometimes even made 
to freedom from sin (Ps. xvii. 3, xvill. 21-25), still, the sense of 
moral imperfectness doubtless underlies the whole Old-Testament 
religious development. 


Rom. iv. 3, 9; GAL. iii. 6; JAS. ii. 23: GEN. xv. 6. 


fleb. ‘‘ And he believed Yahwe, and he reckoned it 
to him as righteousness.” | 

Sept., N. T. “Abram [N. 7, Abraham] believed 
God, and it was reckoned to him as righteousness.” 


Gen. xv.6: API YY DAWN MMT. ONT 
Sept., NM. T.: ’Eniorevoev *ABpau [N. T., ’ABpadu] TO Oe@ Kal éAoyiodn abto eic 
Ocxaoovvny. 


The Septuagint “God,” instead of “the Lord,” is in accordance 
with this version’s somewhat arbitrary interchange of the divine 
names, here, perhaps, from a desire to give the greatest generalness 
of form to this important statement; the same change is made in 
the next verse (a difference of text is less probable). The passive 
“it was reckoned ”’ is either from a different Hebrew text from ours, 
or it is a free rendering of our text-word (compare Ps. cvi. 31). 
The insertion of the proper name instead of the personal pronoun 
(as here “Abram” for “he’’) to relieve the indistinctness of the 
Hebrew, or to bring the subject out more prominently, is not uncom- 
mon in the Septuagint ; or the proper name may have here stood 
in the Hebrew text of the translators. The New Testament uses the 
full covenant-name “Abraham” (first introduced, in the narrative, 
in Gen. xvii.), as the common and familiar one. 

The narrative in Genesis represents Abram’s faith in God’s prom- 


ise, that his son should be his heir, as in itself an act of righteous-— 
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‘ néss ; as often, in the Old Testament, trust in God for help in time of 
‘ need is regarded as part of the righteousness of the righteous (Jer. 
xvii. 5-8, Ps. xl. 5 (4), compared with Ps. xli. 2 (1), and see Ps, 


command to sacrifice his son, and came out of this trial victorious ; 


: Xxxvii. 39,40). James, taking the expression in the Old-Testament 
sense, declares that this Scripture was fulfilled in Abraham’s act of 
; offering up Isaac (Gen. xxii.); that is, his belief in God’s promise 
: attained the character of righteousness when it was tested by the 


thus, says James (verse 22), was his faith made perfect (having been 
before, as apart from works, imperfect), and by reason of this faith, 
thus supported by his works, he was called “the friend of God” 
(from Isa. xli. 8: “Abraham my friend;” Septuagint, “whom I 
loved’). But in fact, it appears that the simple act of trust, the 
posture of soul which accepted God’s word as equivalent to the 
thing promised, is represented in Genesis as “righteousness,” with- 
out reference to the succeeding trial of faith ; the meaning being, that 
not only obedience, but also trust, is a righteous act. This conception 
is an advance on the idea that the goodness approved by God con- 
sists wholly of outward acts: it identifies goodness with the spiritual 
attitude of the mind towards God. Paul, in Romans and Galatians, 
finds in this passage a contrast and opposition between faith and 
works, in accordance with his position in these Epistles, which con- 
nects justification and salvation genetically, not with the man’s per- 
sonal righteousness, but with that faith in Jesus which brings the 
believer into relation with God. /More generally stated, Paul’s posi- 
tion is, that no man can gain Got’ favor by obedience to the moral 
law; since perfect obedience —less than which, God would not 
accept —is impossible to man: it is only by a transformation of soul, 
and oneness with God, that salvation can be attained; and such 
transformation and oneness are represented by, and identical with, 
trust. The apostle turns with loathing from the arithmetical plan of 
salvation, by which a man counts up his poor acts of obedience, and 
fancies he can thus win the divine favor: salvation, he says, is in the 
soul itself; it is appropriating God’s strength by trusting to him ; and 
the only ground of trust, and the only mediation between sinful man 
and the holy God, is in Jesus Christ. But this is a more developed 
conception than is found in the Old Testament. In the passage in 
Genesis, the representation, though profoundly spiritual, is simple: it 
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is a righteous thing to trust God; there is no opposition between 
faith and works, but faith is itself a work that God counts as right- 
eousness. 


Rom. iv. 7-25. 
Verses 7, 8. 


From Ps, xxxii. 1, 2. 


ffeb. ‘‘ Happy is he whose transgression is forgiven, 
whose sin is pardoned [ov, covered], happy the man 
to whom Yahwe does not reckon iniquity.” 

Sept. “Happy are they whose transgressions have 
been forgiven, and whose sins have been covered, 
' happy the man to whom the Lord will not reckon sin.” 


Romans is identical with the Septuagint. 


Ps. xxxii. 1, 2: MT AWM x DIN“IWS TNO DD pwa-rwv] Wwe 
2 oY) 
Sept.: 1Maxdpiwt ov agédnoav ai dvopia, kal ov émexaddpdnoarv ai duapriar 
2 uaKapiog avnp ob ob pH Aoyiontat Kbpioc duapriay. 
Rom.: 7 Maxapiot ov adédnoav ai dvopia, Kat ov éemexadtdbnoay ai duapriar 
8 uaxaptoc avAp ov ob uA AoyionTat Kipw¢ duapTiay. 


The plural rendering ‘‘ they ”’ is possible, but the singular is favored 
by the parallelism; the translations “transgressions” and “sins” 
take the Hebrew singular as collective ; the future “ will not reckon”’ 
is not so good as the present, because the psalmist is affirming a 
general fact, true now and always. 

The psalm declares the happiness of the man whose sin is forgiven, 
against whom God does not count his iniquity. It is not, indeed, a 
positive righteousness without works that is meant: it is God’s 
mercy shown in pardoning the sin of the repentant righteous man 
(verses 5, 11). Yet, in so far as the man’s iniquity is not reckoned 
to him, he is accounted righteous by God, and righteous, not by act 
of his own, but by merciful decision of God. It is in this sense, 
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apparently, that the apostle takes the psalm-word when he says 
(verse 6) that it “ pronounces happiness on the man to whom God 
reckons righteousness apart from works.”’ We have here the same 
teaching as in the preceding quotation, that true righteousness is not 
an aggregation of outward acts, but a disposition of the soul towards 
God, as in the psalm, where, however, the ground or occasion of 
forgiveness is the repentance of one who was upright in heart. 


Verse 17. 


From Gen. xvii. 5, after the Septuagint, which correctly gives the 
sense of the Hebrew: “A father of many nations have I made thee.” 
The original passage points to the fact, that from Abraham should 
descend other nations than Israel, namely, the Ishmaelites, Edomites, 
etc. (Gen. xxv. 1-4). Paul interprets the “ many nations ” of Abra- 
ham’s spiritual descendants, all who shared his faith, who should be 
found not only in Israel and under the Mosaic law, but also among 
the Gentiles who were without the law. This is in illustration of his 
argument that the promise to Abraham was. not conditioned on cir- 
cumcision, and not limited to the Jews, —a position the reverse of 
that taken in Genesis and elsewhere in the Old Testament. 


Verse 18. 


In the same connection he cites Gen. xv. 5 (precisely after the 
Septuagint and Hebrew) : “So shall thy seed be,” namely, as numer- 
ous as the stars. 


Verse 25. 


The apostle concludes this argument by declaring that the right- 
eousness reckoned to Abraham by reason of his faith will be reckoned 
to us also if we believe on Him who raised Jesus from the dead. 
The following clause: “who was delivered up on account of our 
transgressions,” seems to have been suggested by Isa. liii. 12, Septu- 
agint: “his soul was delivered up to death” (Hebrew: “he poured 
out his soul’), and verse 6, Septuagint: “the Lord delivered him 
up for our sins” (Hebrew: “ Yahwe laid on him the iniquity of us 
all’). 
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Rom. viii. 
Verse 33. 


From Isa. 1. 8, 9. 


Fleb. “Near is he who justifies me, who will con- 
tend with ine? ... The Lord Yahwe will help me, 
who will condemn me?” 

- Sept. ‘He who has justified me draws near, who is 
he that contends with me? .. . behold, the Lord will 
help me, who shall harm me ?” 


It is the servant of Yahwe who speaks, and the terms employed 
are taken from the procedures of courts of law: “If God pronounces 
me innocent and right, no one can pronounce me guilty.” Romans 
adopts the expression, quoting freely after the Septuagint, or following 
an Aramaic version that rendered the Hebrew more exactly: “It is 
God that justifies, who is he that condemns?” with special reference 
to justification by faith in God through Jesus. Instead of the “will 
condemn” of the Hebrew, the Septuagint has “will harm,” as a 
better contrast to the preceding “ will help.” 


Text. — In the Vat. text of Sept., before “ Lord,” a corrector has inserted 
“lord.” 


Verse 36. 


From Ps. xliv. 23 (22), after the Septuagint, whose rendering of 
the Hebrew is nearly exact: “ For thy sake we are killed all the day 
long, we have been [Hed., are] accounted as sheep for the slaughter.” 
An adoption of the psalm-word by Paul, to describe the circum- 
stances of his time. j 


* 


Rom. ix. 


After having set forth the doctrine that salvation is not in external 
works, but in the oneness of the soul with God through faith, Paul 
proceeds in this chapter to show that the present unbelief of Israel 
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was no proof that the divine word of promise given to Abraham had 
come to naught. For, he says, this word had not been given to all 


_ Abraham’s descendants ; but there had been a constant process of 


selection, God having the right to choose whom he would, and 
having in fact, in order to exhibit his wrath and his glory, rejected 
a part of law-following Israel, and made the Gentiles partakers of his 
salvation. All these positions he seeks to establish by references to 
the Jewish Scriptures. 


Verse 7; Heb. xi. 18. 


From Gen. xxi. 12. 


fleb. “In [or, through] Isaac shall seed be called 
to thee.” 


So the Septuagint, Romans, and Hebrews. ‘The sense is: “Thy 
real posterity, the inheritors of the promise, shall be descendants of 
Isaac, and not of Ishmael.”” ‘Thus Paul takes it. 


Verse 9. 


The proof that Isaac was the child of promise, from Gen. xviii. 10. 


ffeb. “‘1 will surely return to thee at the time for 
the birth of a child | Scien time of lite], and Sarah 
thy wife shall have a son.’ 


Sept. “I will return and come to thee according to 


this season, at the proper time, and Sarra thy wife 
shall have a son.” 


Gen. xviii. 10: THR MWD ITM WN NyD PIs awe driv 

Sept.: "Enavaotpigwr nw mpdc of kata Tov Kaipdy ToiToy ei¢ Hpac, Kat eer vidv 
Lappa h yvvy cov. 

Rom.: Karta tov xaipdv rodtov tAeboouat kai ora tH Lappa vide. 


' Romans abridges : “ According to this season I will come, and 
Sarah shall have a son,” where the first clause follows the Septuagint, 
but the second (in the Greek) is more nearly like the Hebrew (but 
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we have only the Alexandrian text of the Septuagint in Gen. xviii., 
the Vatican manuscript being here defective). Septuagint “ accord- 
ing to this season”’ seems to represent a different Hebrew text from 
ours ; and the “at the proper time” appears to be a duplet, a ren- 
dering of the same Hebrew as the preceding clause. 


Text. — Sept. émavaorpédwy is rendering of the emphatic infin. WW, and 7a 
(for which in Rom. stands éAedcouat), “ come,” is used to avoid the inelegant or 
unnecessary repetition in Greek of the verb “return;” xatd Tdv Kalpdv TodToV is 
apparently the translation of TiN NyYd (instead of the Masoretic NM), Hy being 
sometimes masculine; it is this same expression (read as in our Hebrew text) 
that is the original of ei¢ @pag (duplet). As we have not the Vat. Sept. text, 
and the Alex. may always be suspected of following the N. T., we can hardly 
determine the relation of the text in Rom. to the Sept.; it may have given Vat. 
in free condensation, or it may have followed the Aramaic (which, then, we must 
suppose, read M1 yd). 


Verse 12. 


The choice of Jacob, from Gen. xxv. 23: “The elder shall serve 
the younger.” So the Septuagint, which agrees with the Hebrew. 


Verse 13. 


The same thing, from Mal. i. 2, 3: “Jacob have I loved, and 
Esau have I hated.” After the Septuagint (which follows the 
Hebrew), with a slight change in the order of words. ‘The prophet 
is describing the condition of things of his time (about B.C. 420), 
and uses the desolation of Edom as a proof of Yahwe’s love for 
Israel. ‘‘O Israel!” says Yahwe, “do you ask for a proof of my love 
for you? Look at Edom; he is your brother, yet his land lies deso- 
late. I have hated him, but I have loved you, inasmuch as you dwell 
in your land.” 


Mai. i. 2, 3: “DSI WYTNY, 2 AP Ny IN 


Sept.: ? Kal nyarnoa tov "laxoB, 3 rov dé "Hoad éuionoa. 
Rom.: Tov laxaB nyargoa, tov dé "Hoad éuionoa. 


Verse 15. 


From Exod. xxxiii. 19, after the Septuagint, which agrees sub- 
stantially with the Hebrew: “I will have mercy on whom I have 
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[ Hed., will have] mercy, and I will have compassion on whom I 
have [/7eé., will have] compassion.” God here asserts his freedom 
of choice between Israel and Moses; and Paul applies the passage 
to the case of the Gentiles, who had now been chosen instead of 
Israel, 


Exod. xxxiii. 19: ONS WSS CANIN jms TWN-TN nm) 
Sept.: Kai éAenow ov av éhed, kai oixteonow bv ay oixtepa, 
Rom.: ‘Ekenow bv dv éded, nai oixteipqow dv dv oixteipw. 


Verse 17. 


- Another illustration of the divine sovereignty, from the history of 
Pharaoh. From Exod. ix. 16. 


fZeb, “And in truth for this purpose have I raised 
thee up, to show thee my strength, and to declare my 
name in all the earth.” 

Sept. “And for this purpose thou hast been pre- 
served that I may show in thee my strength,” etc. 

Rom. ‘For this very purpose did I raise thee up, 
that I might show,” etc. 


Exod. ix. 16: [YD NI-NY NOD Ways PAT nxt ways ode 
SPIN Ww 79D 
Sept.: Kat évexev robrov duernpndns iva évdei§wpat év cot tHv ioxbv pov, kai brw¢ 
duayyeAy TO Ovoud uov év MUCH TH Yi). 
Rom.: Big avtd tovto é&pyeipa oe, 6rwe évdeiSapat év oot tHv divayiv pov, Kal 
érwe¢ diayyeAy TO 6voud pov év muon TH YF. 


Though the general form of the quotation agrees with the Septu- 
agint, In two points it rather follows an accurate Aramaic version ; 
namely, in “for this very purpose,” and “raised thee up” (the ren- 
dering of the Septuagint, “ preserved,” is here possible, but does not 
suit the connection so well), though the “for this very purpose ”’ 
may be a change made by Paul from the Septuagint to gain empha- 
sis. The difference of the renderings, “show thee,” and “show in 
thee,” does not affect the general sense. The partial agreement with 
the Hebrew, against the Septuagint, may be accounted for by suppos- 
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ing that Paul used a current Aramaic oral rendering. Such a syna- 
gogal rendering there no doubt was at this time among the Jews in 
Palestine, though there is no proof of the existence of a written 
Aramaic translation or targum. See the Introduction. 


Text.— The differences between the texts of Rom. and Sept. (ei¢ avrd rode 
for évexev tovtov, éSqyeipa oe for dueTnpHOnc, bxw¢ for iva, dbvauwv for ioxiv) point 
to a translation by Paul from the Aramaic; the agreement between Sept. and 
Rom. in the last clause may be a coincidence, resulting from the simple charac- 
ter of the sentence, or the Aramaic may here have been affected by Sept. In 
the rendering “show in thee,” instead of the “show thee” of the Heb., the 
Aramaic follows the Sept., or they both follow a Heb. manuscript which had 
J2 ASW, instead of JIS, of which, however, there is now no other trace. 
The Peshitto and the Targum agree with Heb.; the Latin Vulgate foliows Sept. 
The Sept. reading suits the connection better than the Masoretic, and it may 
have been this feeling that led to the rendering of the former. 


Verses 20-22. 


The illustration of the potter and the clay seems to be suggested 
by Jer. xviii. 3-6 ; and compare Ps. ii. 9, Hos. viii. 8. 


Verses 25, 26. 


The calling of the Gentiles. From Hos. ii. 25, 1 (ii. 23, i. 10), 
after the Septuagint (ii. 23, i. 10), with considerable changes. 


FTeb. (verse 25) “I will compassionate the not-com- 
passionated, and I will say to the not-my-people, my 
people art thou;” (verse 1) “and in the place where 
it was said to them, ye are not-my-people, it shall be 
said to them, sons of the living God are ye.” 

Sept. ‘I will love the not-loved, and I will say to 
the not-my-people, my people art thou; and in the 
place where it was said to them, ye are not-my-people, 
even they shall be called sons of the living God.” 

Rom. “1 will call the not-my-people my people, and 
the not-loved loved; and in the place where it was 
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said to them, ye are not-my-people, there they shall 


be called sons of the living God.” 
Hos. ii. 25: NAS RY Y-NY? vAION) THN NO-N cA 
Sept.: Kai dyarjow tHv ob nyannuévny, kat Epo TH ob Aad wov Aadc pov ei ob, 
Rom.: Katéow rov ob Aadv pov hadv pov Kal tiv voix nyarnuévgv hyannuévyy. 
Hos. ti. 1: TIPS °932: DD WON! DA “By-ND OY TOS -WwWE DIP|A AM 
Sept.: Kat éorat év 76 tomy ov ePPé0n adbtoig Od Aade pov iyeic, KAnOoovrat kal 
avtot viol beov GvToc. 
Rom.: Kat éorat év 7 Tomw ob épPéOn [adbroic] ob Aadg pov ipeic, xed KAnOHoovrat 
viol beod GOvrToc. 


The Septuagint rendering “love,” instead of “ compassionate, pity, 
have mercy on,” is inaccurate, this sense of the Hebrew word (the 
common one in Aramaic) occurring in the Old Testament only in 
Ps, xviii. 2 (1) (not found in 2 Sam. xxii.) ; “they shall be called” 
is paraphrase of “it shall be said to them,” or possibly from a. differ- 
ent text-word ; the insertion of “even” (in “even they”) is a free- 
dom of translation, or represents an additional Hebrew word (03). 
Romans seeks a more flowing construction by writing “I will call” 
for Septuagint “I will say to,” and adopting the expression (similar 
to that of the preceding clause), “the not-loved loved,” instead of 
“JT will love the not-loved;” and, instead of Septuagint “even,” 
introduces “there,” for the sake of clearness and fulness (and so the 
Alexandrian Septuagint). Moreover, besides putting i. 10 of the 
Septuagint after verse 23, in order, apparently, to end the quotation 
with the more emphatic statement, Paul here also transposes the 
clauses of verse 23, with what purpose is not clear: it is perhaps 
a mere inadvertence. Such alterations would not be found in an 
Aramaic version. 

The prophet’s word refers solely to Israel. Now cast off, the nation 
shall after a time be again taken into favor with God, and called his 
sons. Paul identifies the “not-my-people” (the rejected Israel of 
Hosea) with the Gentiles, who, formerly aliens from God, were now 
in the gospel accepted by him as his people. He thus spiritualizes 
and extends the thought of the prophet: the latter speaks of a 
people once severed from God, afterwards mercifully united to him ; 
and this was the position of the Gentiles under the gospel. The 
prophet’s declaration of the divine mercy received in the latter days 
an illustration not thought of by him. 
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Verses 27, 28. 


Proof that only a small part of Israel should be saved. From 
Isa, x. 22, 23, abridged from the Septuagint, with verbal variations. 


ffeb. “For, though thy people, O Israel, be as the 
sand of the sea, a remnant shall return — destruction 
decreed, overwhelming with justice; for, destruction 
and the thing decreed the lord Yahwe of hosts is 
about to execute within all the land.” 

Sept. “And if the people of Israel be as the sand 
of the sea, the remnant of them shall be saved. He 
is completing a word and cutting it short in righteous- 
ness, because a word cut short the Lord will execute 
in all the world.” 


The Alexandrian Septuagint omits “of them” after “remnant,” 
inserts “ for’ before “he is completing,” and has “God” instead of 
“the Lord.” 


Rom. “Tf the number of the children of Israel be 
as the sand of the sea, the remnant shall be saved, for 
the Lord will execute a word on the earth, completing 
it and cutting it short.” 


Zsa. x. 22, 23: [89D 12 awh Kw om Sind See ay mT-DN 7D 
“53 23pR My MRIy MT PE AYN N92 NPR AWE yD 
PIN 
Sept.: Kat éav yévynrat 6 Aade 'lopayA o¢ 7 Gupoc tie Oaddoone, TO KaTaAEypa 
avTav owbyoeTa. Adyov ovvTeA@v Kal ovvTéuvwy év dtxaloovvy, Ste Adyov ovvTEeTuN- 
Lévov Totnoet KvpLocg év TH OlKOUMEYY OAD. 
Rom.: Edy 7 6 apiiude tov vid "lopanaA o¢ 7 cupog tHe Baddoonc, Td dndAypma 
CwljoeTa, Adyov yap ovvTEeAdy kal ovvTéuvwv ToiHoet Kipioc ént THE yijc. 


The Septuagint preserves the general sense of verse 23, though it 
has mistaken the forms of several words. ‘Completing’ answers 
to “destruction” (which may also be rendered “ completion, final 
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work”’) ; “cutting short,” to “decreed” (or “decided”) ; and “a 
word cut short,” to “destruction and the thing decreed” (or, “ de- 
creed destruction,” compare Isa, xxviii. 22) ; the ‘“ overwhelming” 
is apparently omitted. In verse 22, “be saved” is paraphrase of 
“return.” Romans takes the expression, “if the number of the chil- 
dren of Israel,” from Hos. ii. 1 (Sept. i. 10), omits “of them” (so 
the Alexandrian Septuagint), has “the Lord,” as the Septuagint, and 
condenses verse 23 after the Septuagint. These are variations due, 
not to a current Aramaic version (where they would be inexplicable), 
but to the apostle’s free handling of the material for the purposes 
of his argument, except that “on the earth” or “land” (yjs), in- 
stead of Septuagint “ world” (oixovpévy), may be from recollection of 
the Aramaic, though this also may be explained as a freedom of the 
apostle. 

The prophet’s word is a part of the discourse x. 5—xii. 6, which 
belongs probably just before an Assyrian invasion (most likely, one by 
Sargon, B.C. 722 or 711), and, after setting forth the haughty pre- 
tensions of the invader (x.), describes the deliverance and succeed- 
ing prosperity of Israel (xi., xii.) True, Israel shall suffer terribly, 
and be carried away captive; but a remnant shall return (see the 
symbolic name of the prophet’s son, vii. 3), and this remnant shall 
be built up into a great people. Our passage is both a threat and a 
promise; o#/y a remnant is to return, but this renanant zs to return. 
Yahwe’s decree of destruction, which is to overwhelm the land of 
Israel like the waves of the sea, is one of justice and righteousness ; 


yet in a little while his indignation shall cease. 


This declaration of the prophet, which refers only to the Assyrian 
invasion, is taken by the apostle, without regard to the historical 
connection, as a general statement of Israel’s spiritual fortunes, and 
applied particularly here to its attitude towards the gospel. 


Text. — Sept. gives the first part of verse 22 substantially as Heb. Then, 
taking the stems 193 and YN in the significations “ complete,” an@ “ hew, cut,” 
it renders “completing and cutting short” (supplying the natural complement 
“word”), either neglecting the 01’, “overwhelming,” or regarding it in its 
sense of “destruction” (so it is several times rendered in Sept.) as substantially 
contained in the preceding; and so, in the next clause (verse 23), it combines 
the two Heb. terms mp, “completion, destruction,” and M¥ J, “the thing 
decided,” into the one expression, “a word cut short;” further, it condenses 
“the lord Yahwe of hosts” into “the Lord.” It seems thus to have had 
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before it our Masoretic text. The Received Text in Rom., verse 28, agrees 
literally with Sept.; but recent critical editions, following the best manuscripts, 
give the shorter form, as above, which is manifestly an abridgment of Sept. 
In verse 27 of Rom., the tdAyua is an easily understood variation of 
Sept. KardAempa, 


Verse 29. 


To the same end, and with the same spiritualizing interpretation, 
is introduced the quotation from Isa. i. 9, after the Septuagint. 


Fleb. “If Yahwe of hosts had not left us a little 
remnant, we should have been as Sodom, we should 
have resembled Gomorrah.” 

Sept., Rom. “If the Lord of Sabaoth had not left. us 
a seed, we should have become as Sodom, and should 
have been made like Gomorrah.” 


Jsa.i.g: TWOYY 33 DDD ) By ww od Tnin nixzy mm ‘dd 
Pe 
Sept.: Kat ei wy xbpioc SaBacd éyxatédunev quiv onépua, O¢ Tédoua av dyevibn- 
pev, kat oc Touoppa tiv @porwOnuer, 
Rom.: Ei uh xipc LaBao0 éyxarédurev huiv onépya, Gc Lédoua dv éyevhOnuev 
kal o¢ Touoppa iv ouowwOnuer, 


The Septuagint “seed,” for “remnant” (so in Deut. iii. 3, also), 
is an interpretation, and is suggested by Isa. vi. 13. The Hebrew 
may be rendered: “If Yahwe . . . had not left us a remnant, we 
should have been almost as Sodom,” etc.; but this partial likening 
to Sodom is less strong than the other translation. The word “little” 
is omitted in the Septuagint. The scene of the prophecy is a great 
invasion, probably that of Sargon. 


Verse 33, x. 11; 1 Pet. u. 6, 8. 


Israel, says the apostle further, had failed to reach God’s true law 
of righteousness, because they sought it not by faith but by works: 
they had not apprehended the wisdom of God’s salvation in Jesus 
Christ, who had become a stone of stumbling to them. As a predic- 
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tion of their spiritual blindness and failure, he cites passages from 
Isa. xxviii. 16, and Viii. 14, following the Septuagint in a general way, 
with several deviations. 


Feb. (xxviii. 16) “ Behold, I found in Zion a stone, 
a tried stone, a precious corner-stone, solidly founded ; 
he who trusts shall not make haste ;” (viii. 14) ‘“‘and he 
[Yahwe] shall be a holy object and a stone to strike 
against and a rock to stumble over to the two houses 
of Israel.” 

Sept. ‘Behold, I lay in the foundations of Zion a 
costly, chosen stone, a precious corner-stone, . . . and 
he who believes | 07, trusts] shall not be put to shame; 
and if thou trust him, he shall be to thee a sanctuary, 
and thou shalt not come on him as on the stumbling 
over a stone nor as on the falling of a rock.” 

Rom. “ Behold, I lay in Zion a stone of stumbling 
and a rock of stumbling, and he who believes on him 
shall not be put to shame.” 

Pet. ‘‘ Behold, I lay in Zion a chosen stone, a pre- 
cious corner-stone, and he who believes on him shall 
not be put to shame; a stone of stumbling and a rock 
of stumbling.” 


Tsa. xxviii. 16, viii. 14: TOW WWI Dp? nid 3 } j28 [2S "¥3 IO? °2373 
Sivion ay) 423 eat : we? ND POND 

Sept.: "dod éyd tuBarrw ele Ta OeuéAca Ledv Aiov wodvTeAH éxAextdv axpoywrt- 
aiov évtipov, ei¢ Ta Oeuédia abthc, Kal 6 miotebwv ob pi KaTaLoXVVOy. Kal obY WC 
Aidov mpookouuart ovvavtpcecbe, ONE WE TETPAG NTOUATL. 

Rom. : "Iod tiOnut év Lidv AiPov mpockdupatoc Kal wétpav cKavdd2ov, Kal 6 To- 
tetwr én’ abte ob KaraaxvvOjoerat, 

Pet.: dod ridque év Lidv AiOov exAekrdy axpoywraioy évriwov, kal 6 motebwy én’ 
abTe ob ph KaTaLoxvve7* Aidos mpooKdupatoc Kal TéTpa oKavdadov. 


Peter keeps the two passages apart, following the Septuagint 
closely in the first, but the Aramaic version, which renders the 
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Hebrew accurately, in the second. Romans combines the two by 
inserting the description of the stone in the first from the second. In 
the latter the Septuagint departs widely from the Hebrew. In chap- 
ter xxviii. the Septuagint “ costly” seems to be meant as a rendering 
of the doubling of the Hebrew word for “stone ;” the “chosen,” 
for “tried,” is from a different text-word; the ‘put to shame,” 
instead of “ make haste,” is a free translation of our text, or perhaps 
from a different word, the Hebrew here being somewhat hard and 
obscure. ‘The insertion “on him,” after “ believe,” is found also in 
the Targum ; and, from its appearance in both Romans and Peter, 
may be supposed to be a familiar reading of that day, derived, prob- 
ably, from a synagogue interpretation. So also the fact that Peter 
and Paul both have the expression “stone of stumbling and rock of 
stumbling”? (varying from the Septuagint), it may be inferred that 
they both follow a synagogue Aramaic version. 

The two prophetic passages are addressed to the corrupt, dis- 
obedient, and unbelieving Israel, in a time of national disaster (the 
period of the Assyrian and Syro-Israelitish wars), and in both God 
adjures the people to look from themselves and their enemies to him : 
in the first (xxviii.), after denouncing the drunken scorners, the rulers 
of Samaria and Jerusalem, he declares that he will set in Jerusalem 
a solid, sure foundation of hope and prosperity, namely, himself and 
his word, in which whoever believes shall be safe ; in the second, the 
prophet is urging his disciples to abandon all help but Yahwe’s, and 
turns to the nation with the declaration that God, whom they reject, 
will be the cause of stumbling and fall to them, — he will bring calam- 
ity on them. The fundamental ideas in the two being the same, they 
may easily be blended into one, as Paul here does (and as we find 
freely done elsewhere in the New Testament). He, however, gives 
them the Messianic interpretation common in his day (so in the 
Targum on xxviii.), which is so far valid as the spiritual principle 
announced by the prophet —that God is a firm foundation for those 
who trust him, and a terror to those who wilfully reject him —finds a 
new illustration in every new manifestation of him, and the most 
striking of all in his last and highest self-manifestation in Jesus 
Christ. These passages are employed in exactly the same sense in 
the Epistle of Peter. e - 
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The apostle, continuing his examination of the Jews’ attitude 
towards the gospel, repeats that they had, through devotion to the 
law, failed to comprehend God’s righteousness in Christ, though 
the word of Christ had been announced to them, and they had 
been warned in their own Scriptures that they would be set aside, 
for disobedience, in favor of the Gentiles. 


Verse 5, ay ili, 12. 


From Lev. xviii. 5, freely after the Septuagint, which here renders 
the Hebrew exactly. 


fleb. “Ye shall keep my statutes and my judgments, 
which if a man do, he shall live by them.” 


The Septuagint expands the first half of the verse, but in the 
second is identical with the Hebrew. 


Rom. “Moses writes that the man who does the 
righteousness which is of the law shall live thereby.” 
Gal. ‘‘ He who does them shall live by them.” 


Lev. xviii. §: DZ MN) DIN Dns ny” WS 

Sept.: “A mowmoag aita dvOpwmoc Choetat év adtoic. 

Rom.: “Ort tiv duxawoobvnv tiv éx vopuov 6 norhoacg GvOpwroc Choetat év aby. 
Gal.: 'O notjoac abta Ghoera év aiToic. 


The object of the citation is simply to prove that obedience was 
the principle of life in the Mosaic law (a universal ethical law, not 
abrogated by Christ: see Matt. vii. 21). 


Verses 6-8. 


In contrast with this, Paul introduces the righteousness which is 
of faith as defining its position in language taken from another 
Pentateuchal book, —a very free quotation from the Septuagint of 
Deut. xxx. 12-14. 
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Fleb, “It [the commandment] is not in heaven, that 
ye should say, Who will ascend for us to heaven, and 
bring it to us, and make us hear it, that we may do it? 
And it is not beyond the sea, that ye should say, Who 
will go over for us beyond the sea, and bring it to us, 
and make us hear it, that we may do it? But the 
word is very near thee, in thy mouth, and in thy heart, 
to do it.” 


Septuagint, the same, with addition of “and in thy hands” after 
‘in thy heart,” and one or two unimportant verbal variations. In 
the Vatican manuscript, verse 13 is added in the upper margin by a 
later scribe (B?, B3, according to Vercellone and Cozza). 


Rom. (with parenthetical interpretations by Paul). 
‘Say not in thy heart, Who shall ascend into heaven? 
(that is, to bring Christ down), or, Who shall descend 
into the abyss? (that is, to bring Christ up from the 
dead). But what does it say? The word is near thee, 
in thy mouth, and in thy heart (that is, the word of 
faith, which we preach).” 


Deut. xxx, 12-14: 192 TP) TW ww 1 Tox? a orpwa xd 
Dt Tay-ox 2-27 1p Tox? win o> Tayn-d) s MabyI ADR saw 
TAH THR TW. AW PW spre smawyN ANS ayrwry 22 AHP 

:inwy 

Sept.: ™ Odr év tO obpavd avo éoriv, Aéywr, Tic dvaBjoerar quiv sic Tov obpavdy 
Kat Anupeta abthv huiv, Kai dxovoavtec abtd mothoouev; * obde Tépav Tie Paddoonc 
éotiv, Aéywv, Tic duatepioe huiv sig TO mépav Tig Paddoonc, Kal AGBy Huiv aitHy, kal 
akovoTHy huiv Toon abthyv, kal Tomoouev ; ™4 éativ cov éyyd¢ 70 Piya opddpa év TO 
“orépari cov kal év TH kapdia cov, Kal év Tai¢ XEpoiv cov aiTd Toreiv. 

Rom.: My sixne tv th Kapdia cov Ti¢ avaBjoetat eig tov oipavov; todr’ éoriv 
Xpiorov xatayayeiv’ H Tic xaraBhoerat sig TEV GBvocov; Todt’ EoTLv Xpiorov Ek veE- 
KpG@v avayayeiv, dAdAd ti Aéyer; "Eyyi¢ cov 7d pid tori, tv 7H oTdpati cov, Kai 
év TH Kapdia cov TovT’ éotiv Td pjya THe TioTews 6 KnpbooOLEDY. 


It is difficult to. say whether this passage is quoted as originally 
intended to be a description or prediction of righteousness by faith 


— —— 
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(in contrast with righteousness by works), or not. On the one hand, 
it is a word of the Law put over against another word of the Law 
(verse 5), which zs cited as authoritative description; nor would 
the peculiar introductory formula, “the righteousness of faith says” 
(which may be considered as equivalent to “the Scripture says”), 
nor the free dealing with the text (compare Rom. ix. 33; 1 Cor. 
Xiv. 21, Xv. 55), prove that Paul is not so citing here. On the other 
hand, the distinctness with which the Deuteronomy-text declares that 
it is speaking of righteousness, not by faith, but by obedience, and 
Paul’s explanatory insertions (though these might also favor the first 
view), would suggest that he merely adopts the words as in form suit- 
able for his purpose, and gives them a sense which he does not mean 
to represent as that of the original. 

His object is to contrast the long and delusive way of establishing 
one’s own righteousness by obedience to law (verse 3) with God’s 
provision for attaining the end of the law by one simple word of 
faith in Jesus as the Christ of God. Here, says he, no long prepara- 
tion is required, every thing is ready at hand: there is no need to 
ascend to heaven to bring the Messiah down, for he has already 
appeared on earth; nor to descend into the abyss of Hades to bring 
him up, for he has already risen from the dead: all that is necessary 
is faith in him. ‘The change of the expression of Deuteronomy, “ go 
beyond the sea,” into “ descend into the abyss,” is based on the Jew- 
ish conception of the sea as the abyss of waters on which the earth 
rested (Heb. zehom, Gen. i. 2, viii. 2, and the same idea in Exod. 
xx. 4), and so naturally connected with the subterranean Hades, and 
is made in order to refer to the descent of Christ into Hades (as in 
Eph. iv.9). Or it may be, that the expression ‘‘descend into the 
abyss” was already at hand in a popular Aramaic version, though so 
considerable an alteration as this must be regarded as improbable. 
The phrase may have been suggested to Paul by such passages as Ps. 
cvii. 26. The argument is concluded by two other quotations, in 
verse 11 (see on Rom. ix. 33) and verse 13 (see on Acts ii. 17-21). 


Verse 15. 
From Isa. lii. 7. 


Heb. ‘How beautiful upon the mountains are the 
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feet of him who brings tidings, who announces peace, 
who brings tidings of good!” 

Sept. [I am present] as beauty on the mountains, 
as the feet of him who announces good tidings of 
peace, as one who announces good tidings of good.” 

Rom. ‘How beautiful are the feet of those who 


bring good tidings of good!” 


sa. Vii. 7: HO WIND YW yowo Iwan da OMAA-by NNT 
AIW wy 
Sept.: ‘Qe dpa éxi trav dpéwv, o¢ mdde¢ ebayyeAouévov aKonY eipyvanc, O¢ sbayye- 
AGopevoc ayava, bre dxovoTHY Tojow THY owTHpiav cov. 
Rom.: 'Q¢ opato. oi nideg Tov ebayyeAGouévwr ayaa, 


The Septuagint here does not agree with our Hebrew text, and 
the rendering of Romans is probably from a synagogue Aramaic 
translation, unless, indeed, our Septuagint text is corrupt, and Paul 
followed a more correct copy. 

The prophet speaks of the messengers who should appear on the 
mountains near Jerusalem, announcing the speedy return of the exiles 
from Babylon: the apostle, treating the passage as Messianic (as the 
rabbis also did), interprets it of the preaching of the gospel, or 
perhaps merely adopts the words as applicable thereto. The intro- 
ductory formula, “as it is written,’? may be taken either way. For 


the following quotation (verse 16), referring to Israel’s refusal to. 


believe the report of the disciples of Jesus, see on John xii. 38. 


Text. — The existence of the Sept. o¢ dpa él tév dpéwr, Ge TOdEC, as early as 
the second century, is vouched for by the Old Latin version, which has: “ sicut 
hora super montes, sic pedes.” Yet a corruption into the above, from @¢ wpaior 
éxt tov dpéwv oi méde¢, would not be difficult. In the confusion attending the 
vowels in the early manuscripts, an ignorant copyist might have omitted the co 
from wpa, and then, missing the connection, have thought it necessary to 
change the of before wéde¢ into o¢, and similarly to write O¢ ebayyeAcouevoc. In 
that case the quotation in Rom. would be nearly after Sept., only changing the 
singular participle “him who brings good tidings” into the plural. If Paul 
followed an Aramaic version, this must have been affected by the Sept. ; for our 
quotation apparently agrees with the Sept. against the Heb. in taking }*W1) 
(read POW) as a noun = “report, tidings,” instead of a participle = “an- 
nouncing.” 


_—- 
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Verse 18. 


From Ps. xix. 5 (4), after the Septuagint, which differs little from 
our Hebrew text. 


ffeb. ‘Their line goes forth into all the earth, and 
their words to the end of the world.” 

Sept., Rom. ‘Their sound has gone forth into all 
the earth, and their words to the ends of the world.” 


Ps. xix. 5: oIy2D San AYPR dp Xe pw-b23 

Sept.: Eig naéoav thv yijv éijAbev 6 bbdyyoc abtév, cal cig ta mépata THe olKov- 
pévne Ta phuata abrov. 

Rom.: Big naéoav thy yijv &&),A0ev 6 o0dyyo¢ abtav, Kai eig Ta Tépata Tig olKovpE- 
vn¢ Ta pyuata ubTov. 


The Septuagint “‘sound” (so also Symmachus and the Latin 
Vulgate) seems to be a free rendering, to secure parallelism with 
“ words,” instead of the less familiar “line” of the Hebrew, that is, 
“ measuring-line ”? which marks the extent of the courses of the 
heavenly bodies. Paul adopts the words (without introductory 
formula) as expressive of the course of the gospel-message : it, like 
sun, moon, and stars, had traversed the whole earth,—a natural 
hyperbole. There is here no allegorizing of the psalm. 


Verse 19. 


Proof, by two quotations, that Israel had been warned of the tran- 
sition of its privileges to the Gentiles. The first is from Deut. 
Xxxil. 21, after the Septuagint (which gives the ia es correctly), 
with change of pronouns from third person to second. 


F[eb., Sept. ‘1 will provoke them to jealousy with a 
not-people (Szfz., nation), with a foolish nation will I 
anger them.” 


Romans has “you” instead of “ them.” 
Deut. xxii. 21: DYYIS 43) 422 DP-NID OWIPR IN 


Sept.: Kayo napatniiow abrovdc én’ od Edvet, én’ Ever dovvétw mapopytd abrobc. 
Rom.: "Ey® napalniéow tude én’ obk Eve, én’ EOver dovvétw mapopyla bude. 
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The threat in Deuteronomy is, that Israel shall be conquered or 
defeated by an apparently inferior people; this is spiritualized by 
Paul into a prediction of the loss of religious superiority, with spe- 
cific application to the transfer of spiritual privileges and life to the 
Gentiles under the gospel. 


Verses 20, 21. 


Second quotation, from Isa. Ixv. 1, 2, after the Septuagint, with 
inversions. 


fleb. “1 have offered to give answers to those who 
asked not, I have put myself in the way of those 
who sought me not; I have spread out my hand all 
the day to a refractory people.” 

Sept. “I became manifest to those who did not ask 
of me, I was found by those who did not seek me; 
I spread out my hands all the day to a disobedient and 
gainsaying people.” 


Romans as Septuagint, with inversion of the two first clauses. 


doa. Ixv. 1, 22 77, AWD... wpa ND ANY: Dew wid Avy 

so py-bs dina-bo 

Sept.: "Eugavig tyer@Onv toic tue uh éenepwroow, ebpéOnv toic éue uh Cyrovow. 

. &Senétaca tac xelpuc pov OAnv THY Huépav Tpd¢ Aadv dneoivTa Kal dvTiAéyovTa. 

Rom.: Eipégv toig tué uy Gytovoww, éudavicg éyevounv toic éué uH érepwrdarv. 

[mpoc dé tov ’lopanr Aéyer] “OAnv tHv juépav &enétraca tac Yelpic pov mMpd¢ Aadv 
areovvta Kal avTiAéyovTa. 


’ 


The Septuagint “ became manifest”’ is from a different text-word 
from ours. “ Disobedient and gainsaying,” for Hebrew “ refractory,” 
is rhetorical expansion, or more probably a duplet. The principal 
verbs in the two first clauses are to be rendered, not as in the Eng- 
lish Authorized Version, “I am [a7, was] sought,” and “am [o7z, 
was] found,” but “I have endeavored [o7, offered myself] to be 
sought and found,” as is evident from the succeeding clause (not 
quoted in Romans): “I have said, Here am I, Here am I, to a 
people who did not call upon my name,’’—a description of a peo- 
ple to whom God had made advances in vain. 
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It is Israel, and not other nations, that is here meant (see verses 
2, 7-9, 11), or, rather, the rebellious part of Israel, whom God de- 
clares he will destroy, and out of the righteous kernel (verse g) raise 
up a new people for himself. - The apostle, following the rendering 
of the Septuagint, refers verse 1 to the Gentiles, and verse 2 to 
Israel. 


Text. — The Wifals WV) and N¥1) are permissive reflexives, “to let one’s 
self be inquired of, found;” or passives, “to be one who is to be [may be] in- 
quired of, found.” Sept. éudavig éyevgOny is rendering of “AyN), Mifal of YTV, 
as in Exod. ii. 14; amec@odvra is translation of V0; and dvriAéyovra may be for 
the same word read as some form of 41D, “to draw back.” 


Rom. xi. 


Proof from the Old Testament that the unbelief of Israel was 
only partial and temporary ; that there was a chosen kernel ; and that 
ultimately, after the conversion of the Gentiles, all Israel should give 
in its adhesion to the gospel. 


Verse 2. “God has not cast off his people.” 


The words are taken from Ps. xciv. 14: “the Lord will not cast 
off his people,’”’ with change of tense, and substitution of “God” 
for “the Lord.” See also Ps. lxxvii. 8 (7), Lam. ili. 31, where the 
same word is used in the Septuagint for “cast off.” 


Ps. xciv. 14: Voy MAD wear-nd 
Sept.: Ob« anaoerat xbptoc tov Aadv abrod. 
Rom.: Ov aracaro 6 ed¢ Tov Aadv avTod, 


Verses 3, 4. 


From 1 Kings xix. 14, 18 ; the complaint of Elijah, and Yahwe’s 
answer to it. 


fTeb. ‘‘** They [Israel] have broken down thy altars, 
and slain thy prophets with the sword, and I alone am 
left, and they seek my life to take it... . *I [Yahwe] 
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do [or, will] reserve seven thousand who have not 
bowed the knee to Baal.” 


The Septuagint is identical with the Hebrew in verse 14, but in 
verse 18 has “thou shalt leave,” instead of “I do [o7, will] reserve.” 


Rom. ‘‘ Lord, they have slain thy prophets, they 
have digged down thy altars, and I am left alone, and 
they seek my life. . . . I have left for myself seven 
thousand men, who have not bowed the knee to Baal.” 


1 Kings xix. 14, 18: WN) JWI wT pweas-ny OW PANBN-nE 
pads nyaw Osnbsa cman)... AANP) werne wpm I) WN 
53) aprs-ko wwe maran-bs 
Sept.: Kat ra Qvoiaornpia cov xabeiAav, Kai tod¢e mpodytac cov anéxteway év 
poudaia kal brodéheypat yo povaratoc, Kal Cytovor THY Wuxnv pov AaBeiv aitnrv.... 
kat katadeiperc év lopana éxta xtdiadag avdpav, ravta yovata & obk OKAacav yovu 
T® Baad. 
Rom.: Kupie, tod¢ mpodytacg cov anéxtewav, Ta Ovo.aoTHpia cov KaTéoKawar, 
Kay® wmEAsiPOnv uovoc Kal CyTovoww THY WuxYHv pov. ... KaTéAimov éuavT@ Extakio- 
Xidiove avdpac, oitiveg ovk Exaprpav yovu 7H Baad, 


The inversion of the clauses in Romans, in verse 3 (Hebrew, 
verse 14), is without design. ‘The substitution of the past tense (so 
also in the English Authorized Version, in Kings) for present or 
future is an allowable interpretation (though not a correct translation) 
of the Hebrew, representing God’s designed act as already com- 
pleted, and is here adopted as better suiting the application of the 
passage to the apostle’s time. The translation is, in the main, after 
the Septuagint, but with several changes of tense and of words. 
God’s consoling word to Elijah is not merely adopted by Paul as 
expressing the existing condition of things, but, as appears from the 
“then, therefore,” of verse 5 compared with verse 2, seems to be 
cited as a prediction or pledge of the reservation of a chosen body 
of Israel under the gospel. 


Text.—In verse 14 of Kings, Sept. xafeiAav and Paul’s xaréoxawav both 
fairly represent Heb. 10°41; this variation from Sept., together with bmeAeigdnv 
for trowéAeiyar, povog for povatatoc, the omission of AaBeiv aitHv, and the 
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inversion of clauses, may be regarded as freedom of citation. In verse 18, the 
*ISWM is to be taken as the preceding perfects with Waw: “Thou shalt go 
and anoint Hazael and Jehu and Elisha; and those who escape Hazael and Jehu 
shall be slain by Elisha, and I will reserve seven thousand.” If the reservation 
be conceived of as commencing in the present, we may equally well render: 
“‘T do reserve.” The wording of this verse in Rom. departs so far from Sept., 
as well as from the Heb., that it may be taken as a free translation of the Ara- 
maic oral version: “I have left for myself,” instead of Sept. “thou wilt leave 
in Israel,” and Heb. “I wil! leave in Israel;” éxtaxioxiAiove dvdpac, instead of 
énta xiMadacg dvdpov; omission of mavta yovata; Exaypav for OkAacav; fem. TH 
Baad, for Sept. masc. T@ BéaA. This fem. form of Baal seems to come, not from 
an androgynous conception of the god (Weiss, in Meyer’s Commentary), but 
from an identification, from a monotheistic point of view, of the god with his 
image (# eix@v) (Hengstenberg and others). Yet these variations may all be 
looked on as freedoms of quotation from memory, the form being adapted to 
the apostle’s discourse, while the essential meaning is preserved. 


Verse 8. 


There follow three quotations (two of which are blended in verse 
8) to show that those of Israel who were not chosen were hardened. 
The two citations of this verse are from Isa. xxix. 10, and Deut. 
xxix. 3 (4), freely after the Septuagint. 


fleb., Isa. “‘ Yahwe has poured out on you a spirit 
of deep sleep.” Deut. ‘And Yahwe has not given 
you . . . eyes to see and ears to hear, up to this day.” 

Sept. ‘The Lord has given you to drink a spirit of 
stupor.” 


Deuteronomy, in the Septuagint, as the Hebrew. 


Rom. “God has given them a spirit of stupor, eyes 
not to see, and ears not to hear, up to this very day.” 


"Isa. xxix. 10: DITY-NS OF) TTA MT WT poy, jO2-°3 
Sept.: “Ore merdrixev tude xbpioc nvedpatt katavbgews Kal Kappyioer Tove 6d0aA- 


pode abTar, 
Rom.: *Edwxev abroi¢g 6 bede mvedpa Katavisewc, d¢0aAuod¢ Tod pH BAErew Kal 
Ora Tov py dKoveww, Ewe THe OfmEepov Huépac. 





1 See added note on p. 279. 
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Deut. xxix. 3: YOWY orgy mis? ory) nyt? 22 029 mm pared) 

mW DM 4 

Sept.: Kat ovk Edwxe xbpiog 6 Oed¢ buiv xapdiav eidévat Kat dpbaaAuode BAérery Kal 
Ota akovelw Ewe TIC Huépacg TAavT|C. 


The Septuagint “ gave to drink” is interpretation of “poured out,”’ 
the spirit of stupor being conceived of as a drink, from the preceding 
verse of Isaiah; and the “has given” of Romans is a loosely equiv- 
alent term, taken from Deuteronomy. The Greek word rendered 
“stupor”? means properly “compunction, anguish of mind,” and 
then, apparently, the stupefaction produced by this feeling. 

Chapter xxix. of Isaiah begins with a denunciation of the mad 
folly of Jerusalem, for which this punishment of spiritual sleep and 
blindness is threatened; and the Deuteronomy-verse similarly up- 
braids the Israelites for their spiritual dulness in the presence of the 
great things that Yahwe had done for them in the march through 
the wilderness. Paul finds in these words a prediction of the indiffer- 
ence of Israel to the gospel, as may be inferred from the preceding 


verse: “only the chosen found what they sought [that is, salvation], 


and the rest were hardened, as it is written, God gave them,” etc. 


” 


Text.— Heb. WT means everywhere “a deep sleep,” namely, in Gen, 
ii, 21, xv. 12; 1 Sam. xxvi. 12; Job iv. 13, xxiii. 15; Prov. xix. 15; and is ren- 
dered in the Sept. by éxoraow, “trance” (Gen.); @auBoc, “amazement, stupor” 
(Sam.); 0Go¢, “fear,” or dewvde poBoc, “ terrible fear” (Job): and we may, there- 
fore, here render xatdavugic by “stupor,” though in Ps. lx. § it stands for Heb. 
Moy IN, “reeling.” . 


Verses 9, 10. 


From Ps. lxix. 23, 24 (22, 23). 


Fleb. ‘Let their table before them become a trap, 
and a snare to them at ease; let their eyes be dark- 
ened that they cannot see, and make their loins con- 
tinually to shake.” 

Sept. ‘ Let their table be made before them a snare, 
and a requital, and an occasion of stumbling; let their 
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eyes be darkened that they may not see, and bend 
thou their back continually.” 

Rom. “ Let their table be made a snare, and a trap, 
-and an occasion of stumbling, and a recompense to 
them” (and the rest as the Septuagint). 


Ps. Ixix. 23, 24: MIWA : wpin? oniw no) omy? om vn 
WON TRA oN. nN OTT 
Sept.: @Tevndara 4 tparela abtév évwniov abtév ei¢ nayida Kai ei¢ dvtarédoowv 
kal ei¢ oxivdadov. *4 oxoTicOATwoar oi OPPaAuol abrav Tod pH BAETELY, Kal TOV VATOV 
avtav did mavtd¢ obyKawWov. 
Rom.: 9Tevndata h tparela abrav ei¢ mayida Kal ei¢ Onpav Kai ei¢ oKavdadov kal 
eig avrarddoua abtoic, 1 sxoTicbjTwoav oi dpP0aduol avtav Tov pH BAErev, Kal Tov 
vorov abtav did mavroc cbvKaupov. 


The Septuagint “requital” represents a different vowel-pointing 
of our Hebrew word, and gives an easier sense than the Masoretic 
reading “to them at ease ;” “occasion of stumbling” corresponds 
to “snare,” loose rendering; ‘‘bend the back” is paraphrase (for 
elegance) of “shake the loins.” Romans inserts a fourth term, 
“trap,” in verse 9, perhaps a rhetorical addition, perhaps a recollec- 
tion of Ps. xxxv. 8 (Sept. xxxiv. 9), (or possibly a duplet), inverts 
the order of the Septuagint “ requital’’ and “stumbling,” and changes 
the former into “ recompense.” 

The psalm is a cry to God, out of great affliction, and in part an 
invocation of punishment on the psalmist’s personal enemies. It 
contains no reference to any deliverer but Yahwe, has no Messianic 
outlook ; but by a typical interpretation the writer was identified with 
the Messiah, and his enemies regarded as the enemies of the kingdom 
of God, as here, where Paul makes them the recreant Israel. Nei- 
ther the style nor the historical setting suits the time of David, to 
whom the psalm is ascribed in the title; verse 35 (34) supposes a 
period of national disaster which rather points to the Assyrian or the 
Chaldean invasion. The “David” in Romans may be taken as a 
general designation of the book of Psalms; though it is probable 
that the apostle, who was here occupied with something higher than 
questions of date and authorship, regarded this psalm as the pro- 
duction of King David. 
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Text. — Instead of pnw, Sept. seems to have read now, as in Ps. xci. 8, 
or ory, as in Isa. xxxiv. 8; and this suits the connection better. The Onpa of 
Rom. means properly the act of hunting, or the animal hunted or taken; but 
in Ps. xxxv. 8 is Sept. rendering of Heb. NW, “net,” as the means of taking 
the prey, and in this sense is here employed. 


Verses 26, 27. 


Finally all Israel shall be saved. From Isa. lix. 20, 21, and 
XXV1l. 9. 


fTeb. (lix.) “ And there shall come to Zion a Goel, 
and to those who turn from transgression [ov, rebel- 
lion] in Jacob... and this is my covenant with them: 

’ (xxvii.) ‘On this condition shall the iniquity of 
Jacob be covered [ov, forgiven], and this shall be all 
the fruit of taking away his sin.” 

Sept. “And on Zion’s account shall come the deliv- 
erer, and shall turn away impieties from Jacob, and 
this 1s the covenant from me to them: . . . for this 
reason the transgression of Jacob shall be removed, 
and this is his blessing when I take away his sin.” 

Rom. ‘Out of Zion shall come the deliverer, shall 
turn away impieties from Jacob, and this is the cove- 
nant from me to them, when I take away their sins.” 


Zsa. Vix. 20, 21: *IN) 2 DN) Apa pwD ‘aws Osia pox) aa 
SY DN DAN ND ANT 


xxvii.g: ...)NNOM ON... 
Sept.: (lix.) Kat née &vexev Lidv 6 pvduevoe nal aroorpéper aoeBeiac ard 
laxoB, 7 xat abrn abroic 4 map’ éuod diadyxn, eime Kbpioc. (xxvii.) ... drav 


apédwpat abtod THY duaptiav.... 
Rom.: *®"Hée &k Lidv 6 pvdpevoc, amoorpéper doeBetac amd "laxoB. 77 nal abrn 
aitoic 7 map’ éuovd diabyKn, Srav apéAwpat TAC dapTiac a’Tar, 


The Septuagint translates “for Zion,” instead of the more natural 
“to Zion,” but without material change of sense; the rendering of 
the next clause, “shall turn away iniquities from Jacob,” rests on a 
reading of the Hebrew that does not agree with the context so well 
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as the Masoretic text ; in Isa. xxvii., the latter part of the verse shows 
that the expression which means literally “in this,” signifies “on this 
condition” (namely, the removal of idolatry), rather than “on 
account of this, for this reason ;” “removed” is free rendering of 
“covered.” Romans, perhaps through inadvertence, possibly from 
some Greek manuscript, changes the first preposition from “on 
account of, for the sake of,” to “out of” (no additional Messianic 
sense is gained by this alteration), and in chapter xxvii. adopts 
only a detached clause, changing the singular “his sin” into “ their 
sins.” ‘The citation is, with these slight exceptions, strictly after the 
Septuagint. 

In chapter lix. the prophet declares that the iniquities of Israel 
have separated them from God, but, on their expressing repentance, 
promises a Goel, or redeemer, to the repentant part of the nation, 
and adds, as Yahwe’s covenant, that his spirit and words shall remain 
with them forever; the statement in chapter xxvii. is that their in- 
iquity shall be forgiven on the condition that they put away the 
asheras (pillars of the goddess Ashera) and sun-images. ‘The first 
clause might be rendered: “ he [Yahwe] shall come as God ;” and, 
in any case, the Goel is Yahwe himself, as appears from verses 16, 17, 
where Yahwe, seeing that no man came forward to deliver Israel, 
arms himself, and prepares to take vengeance on the enemies of his 
people, and bring salvation. ‘The spiritual conception of these pas- 
sages, deliverance from sin through the truth, is fulfilled in Christian- 
ity, not to the literal Israel, but to all who believe ; and the apostle’s 
application of the words to Israelites as distinguished from Gentiles 
(verses 25, 26) seems not to be in accord with his argument in 
Rom. iv. 14, ix. 7, 8, where he says that the true Israel is not the 
bodily seed of Abraham, but they who lay hold of the promise by 
faith: 


Text. — Instead of our say, Sept. seems to have read, less well, aw or 
aw’. 


Verse 34; 1 Cor. i. 16. 
From Isa. xl. 13. 


Heb. ‘Who has measured the spirit of Yahwe, and 
being his counsellor has given him information ?” 
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Sept. ““Who has known the mind of the Lord, and 
who has been made his counsellor, who teaches him ?” 

Rom. ‘‘Who has known the mind of the Lord? or, 
who has been made his counsellor ?” 

Cor. ‘Who has known the mind of the Lord, that 
he should teach him ?” 


fsa. x). 13: YW INSP, Wey MY TAT 732A) 

Sept.: Tig éyvw voiv xvpiov, kal ti¢ abtod obuBoviog éyéveto, b¢ ov BiB abrov ; 
Rom.: Tic éyvw voiv xvpiov ; 7 ti¢ cbuBovdoc abtod éyéveto; 

Cor.: Ti¢ yap éyvw voiv kupiov, O¢ ovu3t3acet ator; 


Instead of “ measured,” we might render “tried, proved, tested ” 
(as in Prov. xvi. 2, where a different form of the same verb is used), 
or “directed” (English Authorized Version), “regulated” (Cheyne); 
but “measure” agrees with the use of this verb in the preceding 
verse, “measured the heaven with a span.” Septuagint “ known” 
is probably intended to be the equivalent of ‘‘ measure ;” “ mind ”’ is 
also a general equivalent of “spirit,” for which, however, another 
Greek word is more commonly employed ; the insertion, “has been 
made,”’ perhaps represents a Hebrew word not in our text, but is 
more probably a loose translation of the latter. Romans omits one 
part of the Septuagint verse, and Corinthians another; the reading 
of Corinthians, “who [o7, that he] should teach him,” is found in 
the Alexandrian and Sinaitic manuscripts of the Septuagint, but it is 
doubtful whether this is a genuine Septuagint variation, or a conform- 
ity to the New Testament ; if the latter is the case, we must suppose 
that the variation is Paul’s, made after an oral Aramaic version of the 
time, or from rhetorical feeling, as giving a better turn to the expres- 
sion. The Targum of Jonathan here paraphrases : “ Who has estab- 
lished [o7, prepared] the spirit of holiness in the mouth of all the 
prophets? is it not Yahwe, and the righteous, the setvants of his 
word? he has made them know the words [o7, matters] of his good 
pleasure.” 


Verse 35. 


Continuation of the thought of the preceding quotation: “ Who 
has first given to him, and it shall be recompensed him?” From 
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Job xli. 3, of which the Hebrew reads: ‘‘ Who has been beforehand 
with me [Yahwe], that I should repay him?” The Septuagint here 
renders incorrectly : ‘‘ Who shall resist me and abide?” but the Latin 
Vulgate has, correctly after the Hebrew, and almost identical with 
_ Romans: “ Who has given me before, that I should return it to him?” 
The apostle follows the Aramaic translation (this being, perhaps, a 
sort of proverbial saying, of which the Aramaic form, heard in the 
synagogue, would cling to the memory), only changing the person 
from the first to the third, to suit the form of his discourse. , 


Fob xli. 3: DIWNY AIP 2 
Sept.: Tig dvtiotnoerai por kal bropevel ; 
Rom.: Tig mpoéduxev ato nal avtarodobjoerat abt ; 


Rom. xii. 


The Pentations are ethical precepts. 

Verse 16. “ Be not wise in your own conceits.” 
After such passages as Prov. xii. 15, xxvi. 12. 

Verse 17; 2 Cor. viii. 21. 

From Prov. iii. 4. 


_f7eb. “* And thou shalt find favor and good under- 
standing in the eyes of God and man.” 

Sept., verses 3, 4. “And thou shalt find favor. And 

devise excellent things in the sight of the Lord and of 


” 


men. 


Rom. “ Devising excellent things in the sight of all 
-men.” 


Cor. ‘For we devise excellent things not only in 
the sight of the Lord, but also in the sight of men.” 


Prov. iti. 4: DW) OOK crya Bw Sav M-R¥D 

Sept.: Kai mpovood xara évariov xupiov kal avoporwr, 

Rom.: Wpovootpevor kaha évoriov ravtwv avoporwr. 

Cor.: Upovoodpev Kare ob udvov évarwov kupiov dAAa Kat evoriov dvOparar. 
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Freely after the Septuagint, which here misunderstands the He- 
brew (taking >w as a verb). | 


Verse 19; Heb. x. 30. 


From Deut. xxxii. 35. 


f7eb. “To me belongs vengeance and requital.” 

Sept. “In the day of vengeance I will requite.” 

Rom., Hebrews. ‘To me belongs vengeance, I will 
requite.” | 


Deut. xxxii. 35: DIA Dp3 % 
Sept.: "Ev quépa éxdixnoews avtaroddéow. 
Rom., Heb.: "Epot éxdixnou, ty® avrarodacu, 


The terms of the quotation are taken from the Septuagint ; and the 
form of the sentence follows the Septuagint in the second half, but 
the Hebrew in the first. It seems to be a quotation from memory, 
in which, while the familiar Greek words are used, the construction 
is in part taken from some current translation, probably the syna- 
gogal Aramaic version; and it may be that the identity of form 
in Romans and Hebrews points to a proverbial saying (so Weiss in 
Meyer), derived, of course, from current versions. The New-Testa- 
ment rendering is, in fact, identical with that of the Targum of 
Onkelos. The antithesis which the apostle emphasizes in Romans, 
between vengeance by God and vengeance by man, is not found in 
Deuteronomy, where it is merely said that God will take vengeance 
on the enemies of his people. In Hebrews the application is, that 
God will judge those who, having professed themselves his servants, 
are afterwards unfaithful, and fall away. 


Text.— The existing Heb. manuscripts offer no variations, and the transla- 
tion of Onkelos may be only an expansion for emphasis. Yet Sept. seems to 
have read, DOWN Op2 Ov3, and we may conclude that DOWN stood in some 
Heb. manuscripts. Paul’s agreement with Onkelos points to an oral Aramaic 
translation from which both drew. 


~ 


Verse 20. 


Against self-revenge. From Prov. xxv. 21, 22. 
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Ffeb. “lf thine enemy hunger, give him bread to 
eat, and if he thirst, give him water to drink; for 
[thus] thou shalt lay coals of fire on his head, and 
Yahwe will recompense thee.” 

Sept. (almost literally after Heb.). “If... feed 
him... give him to drink; for, by so doing, thou 
shalt heap”... 

Rom. Identical with Sept. 


The sense is, that kindness to an enemy will overwhelm him with 
shame and repentance. 


Prov. xxv. 21,22: DY) NPWT NOY ON! ond anoxn ya ay-pN 
| Piwe-by Ann AMS oon) °>2 
Sept., Rom.: **"Eav newa 6 éxOpic cov, Wautle aitov, éav dupG, motile ator, 
22 rodTo yap Toy avopaKac Tupd¢ OwpEvoetc Ext THY KEgaAHY avTod, 


Rom. xiv. 11: ISA. xlv. 23. 


Fleb. “ By myself I swear... that to me every 
knee shall bow, every tongue shall swear.” 


The Vatican Septuagint as the Hebrew, except the last clause, 
shall swear by God.” 


Rom. “‘ As I live, says the Lord, to me every knee 
shall bow, and every tongue shall confess to God.” 


With the last clause, which is not found in the Hebrew, the Vati- 
can Septuagint, or the Aramaic (Targum or Peshitto), agrees the 
Alexandrian Septuagint, which, however, is open to the suspicion of 
having been conformed to the New Testament (as in the Old 
Testament it has been conformed to the Hebrew). 


Isa, xlv. 23: -93 YIDA “Pd Bw? Ny IIT APY cap Nr sAYIW] 13 

WWD pIwA 7B 

Sept.: Kar’ éuavtod dpuvio, ei uh ekedeboerat éx tod otduarde pov dixacoobvn, ob 

Abyou pou ov« aroorpagjcovrat, bre uot KGuper Tav yovv, Kat dpueita Tdca yAdoou 
Tov Oedv, 
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Rom.: Zé ty, Aéyet xbpuoc, Ste Evol kip nav yov nat maoa yAwooa éouodo- 
ynoeTat TO OQ), 


The “ confess’ of the apostle, a loose synonyme of “swear,” may 
be taken from the oral Aramaic rendering. The “as I live” is a 
common prophetic expression, literally, “ by my life [I swear],” here 
substituted for “ by myself I swear,” as a more seemly formula. The 
“by God” of the Septuagint (Romans, “to God”’) is free hermeneu- 
tical addition, common in the Septuagint and Targums. 

In Isaiah, God announces that all nations shall abandon their idols, 
and worship the God of Israel, bend the knee to him in token of 
allegiance, swear by him as their God. The apostle, laying the stress 
on the term “confess” (which, however, is not properly in the 
Hebrew), finds here a prediction (“for it is. written’’) of the last 
judgment: we must not judge our brethren, says he, seeing we shall 
all be judged by God. The context thus favors the rendering “ con- 
fess ’’ in Romans, and not “ give thanks or praise.” 


Text.— The Pae/ of DIP, used in the Targum of Jonathan as the rendering 
of Heb. YAW), “swear,” may also mean “confirm, vouch, declare a thing to be 
so,” whence may have come Paul’s “confess.” 


Rom. xv. 


The quotations refer to Christ’s suffering, and the announcement 
of the gospel to the Gentiles. 


Verse 3. 
From Ps. lxix. 10 (9g). 
Heb. (with which agree Sept. and Rom.). “The 


reproaches of those who reproached thee have fallen 
upon me.” ’ 


Ps.ixix. 10: “Oy 35a) spay nia 
Sept., Rom.: Ot dvewWiopor tiv dvediGovtwv o& éxémeoav én’ éué. 


The psalmist describes the sufferings he endures from the enemies 
of the God of Israel, or of his faithful worship ; the apostle refers 
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the utterance to the Messiah, and cites the unmerited sufferings of 
Christ as a motive for our bearing the burdens of others. 


Verse 9. 


From Ps. xviii. 59 (49) (2 Sam. xxil. 50). 


fleb. “Therefore I will praise [or, acknowledge] 
thee among the nations, O Yahwe, and to thy name 
I will sing.” 


So the Septuagint and Romans, with omission of the vocative ; 
but in Second Samuel the Septuagint has “in thy name,” by a mis- 
reading of the text (2 for 4). 


Ps. xviii. go: TYIN. TOW MA DAD ATi 12-Oy 
Sept.: Aud tovto éouohoynoouai oot év EOveot, Kipte, Kai TO dvduati cov Ward. 
Rom.: Ata tovro sLouodoynoouai oo év EPvect Kal TH dvouaTi cov Ware. 


The psalmist’s declaration of his purpose to praise the power and 
goodness of his God among the other nations is applied by the 
apostle Messianically. 


Verse 10. 


The same thought, from Deut. xxxii. 43, after Septuagint : “ Re- 
joice, O nations, with his people.” 


Deut. xxxii. 43: VOY OW wyjqw 
Sept., Rom.: Eiopavonte é0vyn peta tov Aaod abrod. 


The rendering of the Hebrew is doubtful. The most natural 
translation of the words as they stand, “O ye nations, make his 
people to rejoice,” does not suit the connection, nor does the trans- 
lation of the Septuagint, which is, besides, difficult if not impossible, 
with our Hebrew text. The preceding context describes the ven- 
geance of Yahwe on Israel’s enemies: “I lift my hand to heaven, 
and say, As I live forever, if I whet the lightning of my sword, and 
my hand lays hold on judgment, I will render vengeance on my 
adversaries, and repay those that hate me; I will make my arrows 
drunk with blood, and my sword shall feed on flesh, with the blood 
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of the slain and the captive, from the head of the leaders of the 
enemy.” Then follows our passage: “Rejoice... for he will 
avenge the blood of his servants, and will render vengeance to his 
adversaries, and will be merciful to his land, his people.” From 
the connection we should here expect a sentiment unfriendly to the 
“nations,” to whom the song is hostile throughout ; and a compari- 
son with Jer. xxxi. 7 (which resembles this verse in tone and lan- 
guage) would suggest some such translation as, “ rejoice among the 
nations for his people” (by a slight change of the text), Israel being 
supposed to be in exile, as in verse 26 of our chapter, but with 
prospect of deliverance. In any case, the thought expressed is 
the triumph of Israel over its enemies, and not the extension of the 
knowledge of the God of Israel among the nations of the earth. 


Text.— The Sept. seems to have read, WY-NS D3 19, and to have 
rendered NX “with;” or it read, by doubling, 2y OY, “with his people.” The 
pointing 1Dy, “with him,” gives no good sense. The insertion of 3 before 0°13 
and 9 before WY would give the translation above suggested, which, however, 
would be somewhat unnatural in the connection. The Vulgate rendering, 
*laudate gentes populum eius,” is also here unsuitable and incorrect. 


Verse 11. 


Continuation of the above. From Ps. cxvii. 1, after the Septua- 
gint, with one inversion and one change of person, both unimportant. 


fleb. ‘‘ Praise Yahwe, all ye nations, celebrate him, 
all ye peoples.” 


So the Septuagint and Romans: “ Praise, all ye nations, the Lord, 
and let all the peoples praise him.” The change of order: “ Praise, 
all ye nations, the Lord,” seems to be a rhetorical variation, to gain 
variety in the two clauses. The Alexandrian Septuagint and the 
Sinaitic agree with the New Testament, but there is no reason for 
supposing that they give the genuine Septuagint text. 


Ps. exvii. r: OMONTRHOD smnaw ovi-b> many 15H 
Sept.: Aiveite tov xbpiov ravra ra é6vn, éxawvécate abtdv mévrec of Aaol, 
Rom.: Aiveite navra ra EOvn Tov Kiptov, Kal éxaweodtwoav abrov navtec ob Aani. 
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The psalmist calls on the nations to praise Yahwe for his mercy 
to Israel; this is taken by the apostle to signify or involve the an- 
nouncement of the gospel to the Gentiles. 


Verse 12. 


The same. From Isa. xi. 10, after the Septuagint, with omission 
of several words as unnecessary. 


Ffeb. “ And it shall come to pass in that day, the 
root of Jesse who stands as an ensign of the peoples, 
to him shall the nations resort.” 

_ Sept. “And there shall be in that day the root of 
Jesse, and he who arises to rule over the nations — 
on him shall the nations hope.” 

fom. ‘‘ There shall be the root of Jesse,” etc. (as 
the Septuagint). 


Zsa. xi. 10: DVI VOR OY DIY Wy TW cw WI wn os AM) 
wyyT 
Sept.: Kai éora év rH tépg éxeivy 7 pila tod "lecoat nat 6 dviotayevoc dpyew 
EOvOv, éx’ avT@ Evy EArrLovOL. 
Rom.: "Kota 4 pila tov "lecoal nat 6 dvictapevocg dpyew EOvdr, én’ abt EOv7 
éArrlovow, 


The reference in Isaiah is to the delivering Davidic king, a tem- 
poral sovereign, who should rule in Jerusalem in righteousness, —a 
conception which was fulfilled, as to its spiritual content, in Jesus of 
Nazareth, and so the passage is applied by the apostle. The “root 
of Jesse”’ is to be understood, after verse 1, as a sprout from the root 
of the Davidic family, a descendant of David; the expression con- 
tains no allusion to meanness of origin, but merely states that the 
coming king, the victorious head of Israel, who shall enjoy the hom- 
age of the nations, shall be of the stock of David. The Septuagint 
“arises to rule’”’ is paraphrase of “stands as ensign,” the ensign or 
banner determining the movements of the army ; and “ hope”’ is also 
apparently a free rendering, instead of “seek, resort to.” 
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Verse 21. 


From Isa, lii. 15, after the Septuagint (with change in order of 
words), which is here not correct. 


Ffeb. “‘What had not been told them they shall see, 
and what they had not heard they shall understand.” 

Sept., Rom. ‘‘ They shall see to whom no tidings of 
him came, and they who have not heard shall under- 
stand.” 


Isa. Vii. 15: NIN aYPW-ND wa wT OD WwO-ND AWE 1D 
Sept.: “Ort oi¢ ovx avynyyéAn nepl avtod Govtat, ral of ovK aKnKOacL CvYHCOVOL. 
Rom.: "Owovrat oic obk avnyyéAn wept abtod Kai of obk akyKdactv ovvgoovary. 


The Septuagint takes the relative pronoun as masculine subject 
of the verbs “see” and “ understand,” instead of neuter object ; but 
the general sense is not thereby affected. 

The passage describes the fame which the servant of Yahwe, the 
righteous Israel, should attain, — that is, the extension of the knowl- 
edge of Israel’s God among the nations ; and the apostle cites it (in 
the Messianic sense) as the ground or justification of his plan of 
preaching the gospel in places where it had not been heard. The 
“to him” of the Septuagint comes from a misreading of the Hebrew 
text. 


 -Text-—For 0), Sept. read roy. The change in the order of words in 
Rom. (putting dovra: first) is perhaps for the sake of simplicity and directness 
of construction. . 
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FIRST CORINTHIANS. 


1 Cor. i. 


Verse 19. 


From Isa. xxix. 14, after the Septuagint, with change of one 
word. 


Feb. ‘The wisdom of its [Judah’s] wise men shall 
perish, and the sagacity of its sagacious men shall hide 
itself.” 

Sept. “1 will destroy the wisdom of the wise, and 
hide the sagacity of the sagacious.” 


Corinthians has “ reject,” instead of “hide,” as a stronger expres- 
sion. ‘The change of construction in the Septuagint seems to rest 
partly on difference of the Hebrew text (“ destroy,” instead of “ per- 
ish”), and the second verb is then conformed to this. 


Jsa. xxix. 14: ARORA VI3) AY YIN NIN AN 
Sept.: Kat aroae rhv cogiav tov copay, kal tiv obveoty Tov ovveTav Kpbpo. 
Cor.: ’AroA® thv codiav TOV codav, Kal THY CbVEOWW TOV OVVETOY AOETHOW. 


The dealing of God with the unholy wisdom of Judah at this 
particular time is erected by the apostle into a general principle of 
the divine action, but with special reference to methods of salvation 
originated by man. 


Text.—Sept. may have read MTN, instead of 738, and perhaps also 
VON, instead of WON. 
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VOrsé 2%, °2 Cor, X. 17. 


From Jer. ix. 22, 23 (23, 24), abridged after the Septuagint 
(verses 23, 24). 


Heb. “Thus says Yahwe, Let not the wise man 
glory in his wisdom, and let not the mighty man glory 
in his might, let not the rich man glory in his riches, 
but in this let him that glories glory, in understanding 
and knowing me, that I am Yahwe, who executes 
mercy, judgment, and justice in the earth.” 


So the Septuagint. 


Cor. ‘‘ Let him that glories glory in the Lord.” 


Ser. ix. 22, 23: Doonan Sham nxra 
Sept.: "Ev tobtw xavyiodw 6 kavyauevoc, 
Cor.: ‘O kavxyapevoc év kupiw Kavyaobw, 


The prophet’s exhortation to the men of his day (not long before 
the Chaldean attack) was to find the ground of their self-gratulation 
in the fact that they knew the Lord to be a God of mercy and 
justice, who would punish, yet spare his people: this is used by 
the apostle, with a slight modification of form, but retention of the 
essential meaning, in illustration of his preceding argument, that we 
are to look for salvation, not to schemes of man’s devising, but to 
Christ Jesus, who is foolishness to the wise of the world, but is made 
by God wisdom and redemption. 


Text.— Bohl (A Tliche Citate, on this passage) supposes that the Aramaic 
version, reading 1°, instead of MNT, rendered, “in Yahwe [the Lord] let 
him that glories glory;” and that this clause gives Paul’s quotation. But this 
change of text does not accord with the context: the “in this” is necessary, 


and an abridgment of a long passage is not unusual in the New Testament. 


1 Cor. ii., iii. 


Further discussion of the wisdom of God as opposed to the 
wisdom of men. 
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Chapter ii. 9. 


From Isa. Ixiv. 3 (4). 


F[eb. ‘From of old men have not heard, not per- 
ceived with the ear, eye has not seen a God beside 
thee, who does [ gloriously] for him who waits on him.” 

Sept. (verse 4). “ From of old we have not heard, 
nor have our eyes seen a God beside thee, and thy 
works which thou wilt do for those who wait for 
mercy.” 

Cor. ‘‘ Things which eye has not seen and ear has 
not heard, and which have not entered into heart of 
man, whatever things God has prepared for those who 
love him.” 


The Septuagint seems to give a free translation of our present 
Hebrew text: the “we” is indefinite subject, like “men” (not 
expressed in the Hebrew); the second “heard” (perceived with the 
ear) is omitted as an unnecessary repetition ; ‘‘ thy works ”’ is inserted 
as necessary complement to “wilt do” (the Hebrew has simply 
“does, or, will do’’) ; “mercy” also may be inserted as natural 
complement of “wait for;” and the second person, “thou wilt,” 
may be conformity to “beside thee.” The Hebrew text of the 
Septuagint may, however, have differed from ours. Paul gives a free 
expanded rendering after the Septuagint, taking only the general idea 
from the Old-Testament passage. The clauses relating to seeing and 
hearing are given nearly as the Septuagint, and the next, “which 
have not entered into the heart of man,” is added for emphasis ; 
Septuagint, “the works which thou wilt do,’? becomes “whatever 
things God has prepared ;” instead of “those who wait for mercy,” 
Paul takes the more general (vaguely equivalent) expression, “ those 
who love him,” as more suitable in tone to the gospel. 

The prophet, picturing the desolations of the exile, wishes that 
God would intervene on his people’s behalf, and refers to the great 
things of which he is capable (probably with allusion to the preced- 
ing history of Israel) for those who wait trustfully for his help. Such 


? 
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great things God has prepared, says the apostle, in the mystery, for- 
merly hidden but now revealed, of salvation in Christ, which is the 
wisdom of God, unsuspected by the wise men of the world, made 
known to the believer by the Spirit. This he finds expressed in the 
words of the prophet, and he freely alters -the original to suit his 
argument. 


Chapter iii. 19. 


From Job v. 13, ‘He who takes the wise in their craftiness.” 
So Corinthians. The Septuagint has: “in [their] prudence” (a7, 
wisdom). 


Fob v.13: DDS DIN 33 
Sept.: ‘O xatadayBavwv codods év TH dpovjoet. 
Cor. : 'O dpacacpuevoc trode cogod¢ év tH mavoupyia abTor. 


Paul cites probably (since the body of his quotations does not 
show a reference to the Hebrew) from an Aramaic version, which 
was nearer the Hebrew than is our Septuagint text; not, however, 
because it was a more accurate rendering (for he often follows an 
incorrect translation of the Septuagint), but probably because this 
proverbial expression was familiar to him in its Aramaic form. 


Chapter iii. 20. 
From Ps, xciv. 11, after the Septuagint. 


feb. “*‘ Yahwe knows the thoughts of man that they 
are vanity.” 

Sept. “That they are vain.” 

Cor. ‘The Lord knows the thoughts of the wise 
that they are vain.” 

Ps. xciv. 11: OS AAT. OW NiswnD yt mT 


Sept.: Ktpwocg ywooxet trode éiadoyiopode tov dvOpdrwv drt eiot paracot, 
Cor.: Kipwe¢ yevooke tod duadoytopode tiv codav bri eiolvy waravot, 


This alteration, from “man” to “the wise,” is either an inadver- 
tence (result of quoting from memory), or, more probably, an inten- 
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tional change to suit the argument (the genus “man” including 
the species “wise”). ‘The change may have been suggested by the 
context of the psalm, where the “brutish” and “fools” might be 


‘understood of men wise in their own conceits; or the apostle may 


simply have chosen to state clearly the antithesis of wisdom and 
vanity, which is involved in the psalm-word, for by “man” the 
psalmist means the “ worldly-wise, self-sufficient, ungodly man,” and 
this is precisely what Paul means. ‘The explanation that the “wise” 
comes from a current Aramaic text, which read “ Edom,” instead of © 
“man,” “ Edom” being then interpreted to mean “ wise”’ (from the 
well known wisdom of the Edomites), seems far-fetched. Both this 
and the preceding quotation are introduced by the formula, “It is 
written.” 


Text. — DW, instead of DW, is quite possible, but hardly probable. 


I Cor. V.-X. 


Practical exhortations. 


Chapter v. 13. 


Excision of an immoral person from the church. The form of 
the expression, “ put away the wicked man from among yourselves,” 
is adopted from the Septuagint, Josh. vii. 13 (story of Achan), “if 
you do not put away the accursed thing from among yourselves.” 
The Septuagint gives the Hebrew exactly. : 


Fosh. vil. 13: D237p> DInn oIyoN-y 


Sept.: “Ewe dv é§dpnre 7d avideua && byudr, 
Cor.: ‘Egapate tov novypov && buev abror, 


Chapter ix. 9; 1 Tim. v. 18. 


From Deut. xxv. 4, after the Septuagint. 


Fleb. “Thou shalt not muzzle an ox while he is 
threshing.” 
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So the Septuagint, Corinthians, and Timothy; the last changing 
the order of the Greek words. 


Deut. xxv. 4: WHI3 We ponn-x> 
Sept., Cor.: Ob oyacete Boiv ddodvra, 
Tim.: Bovv dhodvra ob piacere, 


The passage is cited to show that the Christian minister is entitled 
to pecuniary support from his brethren, and in Corinthians Paul adds 
that the command was originally given, not for the sake of the ox, 
but “altogether for our sake:” he means, perhaps, that the lesser 
reason is insignificant alongside of the greater; certainly the Deuter- 
onomic law was given in the interests of the laboring beast and his 
owner. 


Text.— Westcott and Hort have ¢iuaoee, as Sept., with ® A B3, etc.; 
Tischendorf reads xnyooetc, “ muzzle,” with B* D* F G, etc. If Paul used the 
latter term, it must be supposed that he translated this familiar saying from 
the Aramaic, instead of taking it from Sept. 


Chapter x. 7. 


From Exod. xxxii. 6, after the Septuagint, which renders the 
Hebrew with exactness: “The people sat down to eat and drink, 
and rose up to play.” The idolatry of the Israelites held up as a 
warning to the Corinthian Christians. 


Chapter x. 20. 


The expression used of the Gentiles, “they sacrifice to demons, 
and not to God,” is taken from the Septuagint, Deut. xxxii. 17, with 
change of tense from past to present. ‘The Hebrew reads: “they 
[Israel] sacrificed to demons, not-god;” the “demon” being any 
supernatural being, here equivalent to “ false god.” 


‘ 


Deut. xxxii, 17: TON xo od mart 
Sept.: "E@voav datyoviorg Kat ob bed. 
Cor.: “Ott & Pbovarv, datpoviore Kai ob He Pbovory. 


Text. — Heb. WY seems to have meant originally a supernatural being, infe- 
rior to the gods proper; in Assyrian it is the name of the bull-deities that 
guarded the entrances to temples and palaces. Among the Israelites, after they 
reached monotheism, it naturally came to signify all gods but the God of Israel. 


ah ae 
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From the same passage, Deut. xxxii. 21, Septuagint, comes the 
expression,. “ we provoke the Lord to jealousy.” 


Chapter x. 26. 


From Ps. xxiv. 1, after the Septuagint, which is identical with the 
Hebrew: “ The earth is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof.’ Cited 
to show that it is lawful to eat all things. 


I Cor. xiv. 21: ISA. xxviii. II, 12. 


fled. “With stammerings of lip, and with another 
tongue will he speak to this people; because he said 
to them, This is the rest, give ye rest to the weary, 
and this is the repose — but they would not hear.” 

Sept. “By reason of contemptuous words of lips, 
by means of another [orv, a strange] tongue, because 
they will speak to this people, saying, This is the rest 
to him who is hungry, and this is the ruin, and they 
would not hear.” 

Cor. “ By people of strange tongues, and by the 
lips of strangers will I speak to this people, and not 
even thus will they hear me, says the Lord.” 


tsa, xxviii. 11, 12: THD opA-os vat nym yiwoas nae cayos cae 
:piow saa 17 
Sept.: ™ Ad gaviiopor xetréov, bi yAwoons érépac, b7t AaAjoovat tH Aad ToiTw 
. @ xal ovK HOEAnGaY aKovety, 
Cor.: “Ott év étepoyAdoooe kal év xelAcow Etépwv AAAjCw TH aw TobT, Kat odd 
OUT WE EidakovooVTai pov. 


It is clear that Paul here follows not the Septuagint, but an Ara- 
maic version. But how far the deviations from the Hebrew are due 
to this version, and how far to the apostle himself, it is difficult to 
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determine. ‘The Septuagint takes the word for “stammering, barbar- 


? 


ous or foreign utterance,” in the sense of “depreciation, scornful 
utterance,” which it puts into the mouth of the Israelitish rulers (see 
verses 7, 8), making the verb plural, “ they will speak,” and transpos- 
ing the “because” (ws); it then omits “ give ye rest” (by homoi- 
oteleuton, or from similarity of forms), and writes “hungry” for 
“weary” (slight difference of text), and finally renders by the 
possible but here improbable “ ruin,” instead of “rest, repose.” It 
thus makes the passage nearly unintelligible. ‘Ihe later Aramaic 
version also (Targum of Jonathan) has no clear notion of the mean- 
ing. It renders: “ For, with change of speech and with a tongue 
of scorn this people mocked in the presence of the prophets who 
prophesied to them ; for the prophets said to them, This is the sanc- 
tuary, worship in it, and this is the possession of the house of rest — 
The earlier (oral) Ara- 
maic version was more literal, but may have failed to catch the 
prophet’s meaning; Isaiah’s somewhat obscure discourse here re- 
quires a careful study that the early translators and paraphrasts seem 
rarely to have given. In the verbal translation, indeed, Corinthians 
here departs very slightly from the Hebrew. ‘The prophet’s order of 
“lip” and “tongue” is inverted; and instead of “ stammerings 
of lip” (which the connection rather favors), we have ‘“ stammerers 
of tongue, people speaking a strange tongue,” which, however, 
amounts to the same thing; the change from third person, “he will 
speak,” to first person, and the emphatic, “not even thus,” may be 
the allowable freedom of the apostle. But by the omission of the 


and they would not receive instruction. 


central part of the passage, a turn is given it not found in the origi- 
nal. The Hebrew has: “ God will speak to this people by a foreign 
tongue, because he said to them, This [trust in him] is the rest, and 
they would not hear:” their failure to hear thus refers to God’s. 
previous exhortations, while in Corinthians it is made to refer to 
the speaking in strange tongues (glossolaly). The omission of the 
central part comes from the apostle, and not from the Aramaic 
version. 

The prophet, denouncing the blindness and debauchery of the 
people of Jerusalem (in the time of the Assyrian invasions), where 
“priest and prophet reeled with strong drink” (verse 7), describes 
. a meeting with a party of these drunkards. ‘ For whom do you take 
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us?” say they, “for children? with your perpetual ‘command on 
command, command on command, rule on rule, rule on rule, a little 
here, a little there,’’” —- and here the language imitates the drunken 
babble of the mockers. Then the prophet turns fiercely on them 
with the threat that God will speak to them with another sort of 
babbling, namely, the language of a foreign nation (to the ancients 
a foreign language was a babbling), because he had pointed out to 
them their true rest, and they would not hear. For their disobedi- 
ence and wickedness, he would bring the Assyrians on them. © 

The apostle gives the verbal sense of the Hebrew, with general 
correctness in his translation, but explains (allegorically or typically) 
the “strange tongues” as the glossolaly, or speaking in foreign lan- 
guages, which was practised in religious meetings at Corinth, and 
gave rise to no little confusion. In the prophetic passage he finds a 
proof of the inferiority of glossolaly to prophecy; for God spoke in 
these strange tongues to an unbelieving people (“they will not 
hear”), while prophecy is addressed to those who believe. There 
seems to be nothing but the merest verbal resemblance between the 
“tongues” of the prophet and the “tongues” of the Corinthian 
Christians: the first is a foreign nation brought in to punish dis- 
obedient Israel (and there is no indication in Isaiah of any further 
reference); the second is a religious exercise, possibly not always 
edifying, yet undertaken in a devout spirit. ‘The law” from which 
the quotation is made stands here for the whole Old Testament. 


Text. —TDWv Pa = “stammerings of lip,” and not “stammerers,” which 
the parallelism does not favor. 


1 Cor. xv. 


Verse 27 (and 25). 
See on Heb. ii. 6-8. 


Verse 32. 


From Isa. xxii. 13, after the Septuagint. 


bd 


feb, “ Eat and drink, for to-morrow we shall die.’ 
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Sept., Cor. ‘Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow 
we die.” 


Zsa. xxii. 13: 11 WMD 1D inwr dios 
Sept., Cor.: Paywouev kal riwpev, aipiov yap anebrqoKoper, 


Quoted by the prophet as the desperate exclamation of the people 
of Jerusalem, during the siege of the city by the Assyrians (probably 
Sargon), when God called on them to weep, but they, having no 
hope for the future, resolved to make the most of the present. 
Cited by Paul as what it would be natural for him and others to say 
if there were no hope of a future life (or, what is the same thing to 
him, the resurrection of the dead). 


Verse 45 (and 47). 


From Gen. ii. 7, after the Septuagint, which gives the Hebrew 
accurately: ‘‘Man became a living soul” (psyche). Paul, expand- 
ing the expression, writes: “The first man Adam became a living 
soul,”” and adds, as an antithesis to be inferred from the general Old- 
Testament teaching: “The last Adam [the Messiah] a life-giving 
spirit” (fpueuma). 

Gen. ii 7. we DIA OM 

Sept.: Kat éyéveto 6 Gv0pwroc sic woxnv Gooar, 


Cor.: ’Eyéveto 6 mpato¢ avépwrog ’Aday eic WuxRv Cooar, 


This antithesis between psyche and pneuma, soul and spirit (Heb. 


nefesh and ruach), is not found in the Hebrew Scriptures; but 


various passages, held by the apostle to be Messianic (as Isa. xi., 
xlii. 1-4, xlix. 1-6), speak of the bringing of righteousness, light, 
and life to the people of God, so that Paul could naturally append 
this second clause as if it were a part of his quotation from the 
Scripture. The designation of the Messiah as “the last Adam,” that 
is, the head of the last age of the world (belonging possibly to the 
Jewish thought of the time), is adopted by the apostle as a fitting 
expression of the position and function of the Christ (compare 
Rom. v. 12-21). The Genesis-passage declares no more than that 
man, having been a bit of lifeless clay, was by the breath of God 
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transformed into a living being: Paul attaches to this statement the 
doctrine that the present body was made by God to serve the pur- 
poses of the psyche, or animal-intellectual nature ; while the raised 
body, like that of Christ, will be pneumatical or spiritual, in that it 
will be a fit organ of the preuma, the higher spiritual nature by which 
we come to apprehend God and live in communion with him. 


Verse 54. 
From Isa. xxv. 8. 


Heb. “ He shall swallow up death forever.” 
Sept. “ Death has prevailed and swallowed men up.” 
Cor. “ Death has been swallowed up unto victory.” 


Jsa. xxv.8: 139 man yds 
Sept.: Karémtev 6 davatog iaxboac. 
Cor.: Katrer60n 6 Oavatoc eic¢ vixoc. 


The quotation gives the sense of the Hebrew, with the substitu- 
tion of “ unto victory ” for “forever ;’’ the Hebrew expression is so 
rendered by the Septuagint in 2 Sam. ii. 26, Job xxxvi. 7, Jer. iil. 5, 
and by Aquila and Theodotion in our passage. Here, as elsewhere, 
the apostle, while adopting the Greek terms of the Septuagint (here 
the word for “swallow up”), gives a sense which agrees rather 
with the Hebrew than with our present Septuagint text: this fact 
(supposing our Old-Testament Greek text to be genuine) may be best 
explained by the supposition, that while he was accustomed to use 
the Greek version, and his memory was stored with its expressions, 
he in certain cases followed familiar Aramaic translations, which he 
would hear in the Palestinian synagogues or the talmudical schools, 
or certain modifications of Old-Testament passages which, as possibly 
here, had become proverbial. The Aramaic version here, perhaps, 
took the verb as passive, and “death” as the subject. | 

The twenty-fifth chapter of Isaiah is a psalm of praise to the God 
of Israel, in anticipation of the rest and prosperity which he is to 
bestow on his people, among his blessings being the annihilation 
of death, which is hardly to be understood of the cessation of 
physical death (compare Ixv. 20, where death is regarded as the lot 
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of the restored nation), but rather signifies the removal of the pain 
and regret that it has hitherto involved (see xxxvili. 10-19), in 
accordance with which is added: “the Lord shall wipe away tears 
from off all faces ;” it is possible, however, that the prophet, looking 
on bodily death as a specific result of God’s anger against sin (Gen. 
ii. 17; Ps. lv. 24 [23]), looks also to its abolition as a part of the 
perfect happiness of the coming time. ‘There is no question here 
of any death but the physical. But the prophetic vision of perfect 
life is fulfilled in the clearer teaching of Christ; it is in the consum- 
mation of the future life, says the apostle, that this word of Isaiah 
shall truly come to pass. 


Text. — Heb. 83 means “forever ;” but as the stem MY) signifies “to be 
prominent, stand at the head,” and the noun is used in the sense of “glory, 
renown, vigor,” Sept. could thence easily pass to the idea of prevailing strength 
(foxboac), or vixoc, “victory.” The Peshitto renders: “to victory forever,” 
after both Sept. and Heb., a duplet. Aquila: xatamovtice tov bavatov ei¢ vixoc, 
“he will overwhelm [drown] death unto victory.” Symmachus: xatarodjrai 
mowmoet Tov Odvarov ei¢ téAoc, “he will cause death to be swallowed up to the 
end.” Theodotion: xater66y 6 Oavatog ei¢ vixoc, as N. T. (so in the Hexapla, 
but, according to the Hexaplar Syriac, he read xarémtev). It was probably the 
authority of the Sept. that determined the rendering e¢ vixog. 


Verse 55. 


From Hos. xiii. 14, after the Septuagint with several changes. 


Ffeb. “Where are thy plagues, O death ? where thy 
pestilence, O Sheol ?” 

Sept. “Where is thy penalty, O death? where thy 
sting, O Hades?” 

Cor. ‘‘Where, O death, is thy victory? where, O 
death, thy sting?” 

Hos. xiii. 14: TRY FWP I MN PIII aN 


Sept.: Tob 7 dixn cov, Oavare ; mov TO Kévtpov ovv, dn; 
Cor.: Ilot cov Oavate 7d vixoc ; nod cov Oaivate Td KévTpoV ; 


Sept. “penalty” and “ sting ””» may be taken as free renderings for 
“plague” and “ pestilence, destruction,” though the second may be 
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based on a different Hebrew word from ours. Paul’s “victory” is 
also a free modification of the Septuagint, apparently suggested by 
his preceding quotation: “death has been swallowed up unto vic- 
tory;” the penalty inflicted by death involves its victory. Instead 
of the second “ death,” which is the reading of the best manuscripts 
and of Tischendorf and Westcott and Hort, some manuscripts (fol- 
lowed by the zextus receptus) have “hades.” ‘The transposition of 
the vocative, “death,” is probably from the apostle himself. 

The prophetic passage is a declaration that Yahwe will have no 
mercy on Ephraim, but will abandon him to death: “Shall I ransom 
them from the hand of Sheol? shall I redeem them from death? 
where are thy plagues, O death? where thy pestilence, O Sheol? 
repentance shall be hid from my eyes:”’ death and Sheol are sum- 
moned to seize their prey. The apostle takes the questions in the 
inverse sense, using the words to express the triumph over death 
which God gives through Christ,—rather a free adoption of the 
language, than a quotation. 


Text. — The connection shows that the first four clauses of the Heb. verse 
are to be taken as questions. Instead of 20), “ pestilence, destruction,” Sept. 
may have read {111, “goad, sting,” which may have come by mistake of scribe 
from the preceding 13. For the authority for the second #avate, see Tischen- 
dorf. . 
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SECOND CORINTHIANS. 


Chapter iii. 3. 


The expression, “written... not in tables of stone, but in 
tables that are hearts of flesh,” is suggested by Jer. xxxi. 33 (Sept. 
XXXVill. 33), and Exod. xxiv. 12. 


Chapter iii. 12-18. 
After Exod. xxxiv. 29-35 (Sept.). 


Verse 13. ‘‘ Moses put a veil on his face.” 


From verse 33 of Exodus. 


Verse 16. ‘“When one shall turn to the Lord, the 
veil is taken away.” 


From verse 34: “when Moses went into the presence of the Lord 
to speak to him, the veil was taken away.” 


Verse 18. “ Glory.” 


From verses 29, 30, 35. 

The apostle uses this narrative in a free way to illustrate Israel’s 
spiritual attitude: as a veil hid from the people the divine glory on 
Moses’ face, so a veil now hides from them the glory of Christ in 
their Scriptures; as Moses removed the veil when he stood face 
to face with God, so he who now comes to God thereby removes the 
veil which hides the truth from him. 


ee a ee 
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Chapter iv. 13. 


From Ps. cxvi. 10, after the Septuagint (cxv. 1). 


Fleb. ‘1 believe, though I said, I am greatly af- 
flicted, [though] I said in my haste, All men are liars.” 

Sept., Cor. ‘1 believed, therefore I spoke” (or, 
have spoken). 


Ps. cxvi. 10: TAT °3 “AIOND 
Sept. Cor.: ’Enistevoa, 610 éAdAqoa. 


The connection of the psalm seems to require something like the 
above translation of this difficult passage. ‘The psalmist is describ- 
ing his deliverance from a great danger or suffering, and, reviewing 
his experiences, his depression of mind, his despair of human help 
and human probity, he says, rejoicing in his present security: “I 
stand firm now in trust; for it is true, I spake [= said] in the 
bitterness of my suffering: I am greatly afflicted, my case is a hard 
one, and in my despair I judged men hardly.” The apostle, follow- 
ing the rendering of the Septuagint, takes the expression quoted to 
mean an utterance founded on conviction of truth, a speaking based 
on believing. 


Text.—DIISN is absolute affirmation in present time: “I believe;” the 
context shows that in the past, during his suffering, he did not believe; 5 can- 
not mean 06, “ therefore,” a sense that it never has, but must here signify either 
(1) “that,” introducing the object of the verb “believe;” or (2) “when” or 
“if;” or (3) “for” or “because.” Of these, the first gives no good sense, nor 
the second taken merely temporally or conditionally: from the third, “I be- 
lieved, for I spoke,” we might get the idea that the speaking was the sign of 
believing, and thus the believing the ground or occasion of the speaking, which 
would give substantially the rendering of Sept.; but this is not in keeping 
with the context, since what he did speak was no sign of faith, but rather 
- the contrary. The connection requires that a contrast be expressed between the 
writer’s present believing and his former state of fear and despair; so that we 
must render either, “I believe now [but I have not always believed], for I said,” 
etc.; or, “I believe, for I speak” (I was greatly afflicted); or, “I believe now, 
if indeed [= though] I said” ("3 = “though,” as in Exod. xiii. 17). The trans- 
lation, “I believe, if I must say, I am greatly humbled” (07, distressed), is 
opposed by the context, which shows that the psalmist at the moment of writ- 
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ing is not distressed, but is rejoicing in his deliverance; the verb 127 is some- 
times, though rarely, followed by the words spoken, as in Gen. xli. 17; Exod. 
XXX. 7; 


Chapter vi. 2. 


From Isa. xlix. 8, after the Septuagint, which gives substantially 
the sense of the Hebrew. 


Ffeb. “In the time of favor I answer thee, and in 
the day of salvation I succor thee.” 

Sept., Cor. ‘In an acceptable time I have heark- 
ened to thee, and in a day of salvation I have succored 
thee.” 


Jsa. xix. 8: POUY, Wa oI PINIY, PFI nya 
Sept., Cor.: Katp@ dext@ érqxovod cov nal év quépg owrnpiac éBonOnod cor, 


The Septuagint “acceptable time” is not quite the same as the 
Hebrew “ time [o7, season] of favor;” the latter is the season when 
God favors his servants, the former the season when he accepts 
them ; the one represents God as active, the other as passive. 

In the prophet, this is an address to the servant of Yahwe, the 
righteous kernel of Israel, promising to invest him with spiritual 
power, that he may be a light not only to his own people, but to 
other nations as well,—a hope that had its highest fulfilment in 
Christ ; and the apostle, regarding it as a direct prediction of him, 
adjures his brethren to see that the season when God thus dispenses 
favor and salvation to the Christ, and through him to men, is now. 

There follows an exhortation against contact with any defiling 
thing, supported by three quotations. 


Chapter vi, 16. 


From Lev. xxvi. 11, 12, and Ezek. xxxvii. 27, after the Septu- 
agint. 


fleb. (Lev.). “I will set my dwelling in your midst, 
and I will not abhor you, and I will walk in your 
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midst, and I will be your God, and you shall be my 
people.” (Ezek.). ‘My dwelling shall be among 
them, and I will be their God, and they shall. be my 
people.” | 


Septuagint the same. 


Cor. (with combination of the two passages, and 
condensation). “I will dwell among them, and walk 
among them, and I will be their God, and they shall 
be my people.” 


Lev. xxvi. 11, 12: “FT 02313 “AD ANN ae sa Doge: YOM. ing) ** 

share :op) °O nA pAN) ois) 039 

Sept.: ™ Kat Oj0w tiv oxnvgy pov év wyiv,... Kal éunepimatgow év byiv 

kai Ecouat buav Oed¢ Kat busic EceobE ov Aadc. 

Ezek. xxxvii. 27: 7-97, TOT OND oP cA oMoy W2vD mI) 

Dy) 

Sept.: Kai tora  xataoxnveocic pov év abroi¢g kal éoouat avtoig Oed¢ Kal abtoi 
ov éoovTat Aadc. 

Cor.: "Evoixnow év abroic cat éumepitatjow, Kat copa uizdv Ged¢ Kal avrtol 
éoovTai ov Aadc. 


The people of God, whether the nation Israel or the church of 
Christ, are the dwelling-place, the temple of God, and not to be 
polluted. Paul treats the passage in Exodus as having been directly 
affirmed of the Christian Church (“we are the temple of God, as 
God said,” etc.); that is, he regards the church of Christ as identical 
spiritually with the true church of Israel. 


Chapter vi. 17. 


From Isa. lii. 11, 12, after the Septuagint, with several changes. 


Fle. “Touch no unclean thing, go forth out of the 
midst of her, purify yourselves, ye vessel-bearers [o7, 
armor-bearers| of Yahwe, . . . for Yahwe goes before 
you, and the God of Israel is your rear-guard.” 


1 
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The Septuagint has: “Come ye out from the midst of her, and be 
ye separate.” 


Cor. (inverting the clauses, substituting the third 
plural for the third singular, and paraphrasing verse 
12). “Come ye out from among them, and be ye 
separate (says the Lord), and touch no unclean thing, 
and I will receive you.” 


Zsa. Vii. 11,12: DPI PAD" ADIN asx yuR-ON Now ow wy 
2 
Sept.: "’E&éAOate éxeidev xal axabaptou pH capnode, é&éA@are éx pécov avTHc. .. . 
1? mpoTopevoetat yup TpdTEpoc buav KbpLoc. 
Cor.: Aw éAOarte éx pécov aitaév, kal apopiobyte, Aéyet xipioc, Kat Gkabaprov py 
dnteobe’ Kaye eiodéEowar bac. 


The “be separate” is meant as a synonym of “purify yourselves” 
(that is, by separation from what is unclean). “I will receive you” 
is a condensed paraphrase of “the Lord goes before you, and the 
” or a free rendering of the Septua- 
gint, “the God of Israel is he who collects you together” (so also 
the Targum). The prophet’s exhortation to the captives in Baby- 
lonia, to guard themselves against (ceremonial) defilement in that 
idolatrous land, is transferred by the apostle to the Christians of his 
day, according to the principle of interpretation that whatever is 
addressed to Israel is at the same time a prediction respecting the 
times and people of the Messiah. 


God of Israel is your rearguard ; 


Chapter vi. 18; Heb. 1. 5. 


From 2 Sam. vii. 14. 


Heb. “1 will be his father, and he shall be my son.” 


And so the Septuagint, with which Hebrews agrees exactly. 


Cor. (freely after Sept.). “I will be your fathers and 
ye shall be my sons and daughters.” 


Se 1 oe 
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The “ says the Lord almighty,” which is added in Corinthians, is 
taken from verse 8 of Samuel. 


2 Sam. vii. 14: 127 “O-™mm sim aNd O-mA oN 
Sept. Heb.: "Ey toouat abte ei¢ natépa wat abroc éorat jor eic¢ vidv. 
Cor.: ’Ey® éoouat byiv ei¢ matépa Kal tyete Eoecdé por ei¢ viode Kal Ovyatépac. 


The reference in Samuel is to Solomon, the son of David. The 
latter purposing to build a temple to Yahwe, the prophet Nathan is 
sent to say to him that not he shall build the temple, but his son, 
whom Yahwe will adopt as his son, chastising him if he do wrong, 
but establishing him and his house forever. This passage, partly 
because it speaks of a son of David, partly because of the “ ever- 
lasting kingdom” which seemed inappropriate to a simple earthly 
sovereign, was interpreted Messianically, and is adduced in Hebrews 
to prove the superiority of the Messiah over the angels, while in 
Corinthians Paul applies it to the followers of the Messiah, under- 
standing the original to refer to all the spiritual children of David. 
The passage in Samuel affirms the perpetual duration of the Davidic 
dynasty, —a hope not politically realized, but fulfilled, as to its spir- 
itual element, in Jesus. 


2 Cor. viii. 15: Exon. xvi. 18. 


fle. ‘He who gathered much had nothing over, 
and he who gathered little had no lack.” 


So the Septuagint ; with which agrees Corinthians, with two un- 
important changes. 


Exod. xvi. 18: VON 8) wynpm nao yay xd 
Sept.: Ob« éxdedvacev 6 76 roAd, kal 6 70 EXatTOv obK HAaTTOvyGED. 
Cor.: ‘0 1d roAd obk éExAdvacer, Kal 6 Td dAiyov odK HAaTTOvHGED, 


The apostle bases an exhortation to liberality on the equality 
in the distribution of the manna: so, says he, it should be with 
brethren, —those that have more supplying the lack of those that 
have less. Strictly interpreted, the comparison does not hold: there 
God is the author of equality ; here, of inequality. 


\ 
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2 Cor. ix. 7: PROV. xxii. 9. 


Ffeb. ‘A kind man shall be blessed.” 

Sept. (verse 8). “God will bless a man who is 
cheerful and a giver.” 

Cor. ‘‘ God loves a cheerful giver.” 


Prov. xxii. Q: JIN NIT PY-aw 
Sept.: "“Avdpa idapdv kal ddryv ebdAoyei 6 Bede. 
Cor.: "lAapov yap dornv dyad 6 bedc. 


The apostle condenses from the Septuagint, for “ bless” substi- 
tuting “love,” as a more expressive synonym, and changing the 
tense to the present to secure the form of a «general proposition. 
‘The Septuagint translates by “cheerful,” instead of “kind” (liter- 
ally, “ good of eye”), and adds “ giver” from the context (the next 
clause is: “ because he gives of his bread to the poor’’). It seems 
to have had a different Hebrew text from ours, or else there is a 
double translation of the same Hebrew (verse g) in verses 8, 9, 
which read as follows: ‘A man who is cheerful and a giver, God will 
bless ; but one shall bring to completion the folly of his works. He 
who has mercy on the poor shall himself be nourished, for he has 
given of his own bread to the poor.” The first.and third clauses 
are substantially the same, and the second is perhaps repeated from 
the preceding verse. The verb in the first clause is taken as active 
(as it may be read); and the subject “God” is either supplied for 
clearness’ sake, or stood in the Hebrew text used by the translators. 

Compare Rom. xii. 8. 


2 Cor. ix. 9: Ps. cxii. 9. 


Fleb. “ He scatters abroad, he gives to the poor, his 
righteousness endures forever.” 


So the Septuagint, except that it renders the two first verbs in past 
time, and writes at the end, “for ever and ever.” Corinthians is 
literally after the Septuagint, with “forever” (for brevity), instead 
of “for ever and ever.” ) 


—  _- - 
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Ps. cxii.9: WI NY inpw oywayy 7) Ws 
Sept.: "Eokoprtoev, Edwxe toig névyow, 7 duxatoobvyn aitoi péver eic Tov aidva Tod 


al@voe, 
Cor.: "Eoxépricev, Sdwxev tig névgoww, ) Sixaloobvy abrod pévet cig Tov aidva, 


Exhortation to liberality. 


In verse 10 of Corinthians, occur expressions taken from Isa. lv. 
ro, and Hos. x. 12: “seed to the sower, and bread for food” (Heb., 
“for,” or to, “the eater’), is from Isaiah; and “he shall increase 
the fruits of your righteousness,” from Hosea, after the Septuagint, 
“until the fruits of righteousness come to you,” where the Hebrew 
is, “until he come and rain righteousness on you.” 
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GALATIANS. 


GAL. iii. 8: GEN. xii. 3, xviii. 18. 


Fleb. (Gen. xii.). “All the families of the earth 
shall bless themselves in thee.” (Gen. xviii.) “ All 
the nations of the earth shall bless themselves in 


him.” 

Septuagint the same, except that it renders “shall be blessed,”’ 
instead of “bless themselves.” Galatians follows the Septuagint, 
combining the two passages, and abridging: “all the nations shall be 
blessed in thee.” 


Gen, xii. 3: THI Naw 5d 42 sD 

Sept.: Kat évevdoyndjoovrat ty oot maéoat ai ovAai tie ye. 

Gal.: [IIpoidotoa dé 7 ypagy . . . mMpoevnyyedioato TH 'ABpadp] bre évevAoynd7- 
covra év ool navra Ta EON. 

Gen. xviii. 18: 719 45 

Sept.: ... év aito mavta ta EON... 


The promise in Genesis is to the effect that Abraham (that is, his 
posterity) should be the example and illustration of blessedness for 
all peoples, and they should wish for themselves such blessing as he 
enjoyed. Paul, following the translation of the Septuagint, takes this 
as a prediction of the blessing that the gospel (coming through the 
Messiah, the descendant of Abraham) should bring to the nations, 
who, being justified by faith, are thus blessed with believing Abra- 
ham (verse 9). The gospel, says the apostle (verse 8), was thus 
preached beforehand to Abraham. On the proper translation of the 
Hebrew, “bless themselves,” see on Acts iii. 25. 


a. 
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GAL. ili. 10: DEUT. xxvii. 26. 


Heb. “Cursed is he who does not maintain the 
words of this law to do them.” 

Sept. ‘Cursed is every man who does not abide in 
all the words,” etc. 

Gal. ‘‘ Cursed is every one who does not abide in 
all things written in the book of the law to do them.” 


Deut. xxvii. 26: ONIN nivy> DSTA CHS DPN) TW WIN 

Sept.: "Exixardpatog nic dvopwros O¢ obK éupéver Ev Tact Toi¢g Adyorg Tod vouov 
TOUTOV TOLWoaL adTovc. 

Gal. : ’Exixarapatocg mac 6¢ obK éupéver Tadotv Toicg yeypappévore év TO BIBAiw Tod 
vouov Tov moLjoat avTa. 


The additions of the Septuagint, “every man,” for “he,” and 
** all” before “the words,” are probably mere emphatic expansion, 
though perhaps they occurred in its Hebrew text; the “abide in,” 
instead of ‘‘ maintain,” comes from a slightly different reading of one 
word. Paul follows the Septuagint with variations: “every one,” 
for ‘every man,” may be intentional abridgment; “things written,” 
instead of “ words,’’ seems to be employed as suiting better the 
following expanded phrase, “ the book of the law,” which is adopted 
(from Deut. xxviii. 58, xxix. 20 [21]) as a larger or more general 
expression than “this law.” This last here means the code of Deu- 
teronomy, which at the time of its recension (about B. C. 622) was 
doubtless the only long code in existence among the Israelites: after 
the additions in Leviticus, Numbers, and Exodus were made, the 
expression “ book of the law” came to signify the whole Pentateuchal 
code, in which sense it is here used by Paul. 

The apostle also construes the curse more precisely than is in- 
tended by the old Hebrew code. ‘The latter means to say that he 
who does not with real purpose of heart maintain a general obedi- 
ence to the law is cursed, with the understanding that slight offences 
might be atoned for and forgiven, the reference being, moreover, 
mainly to external sins. The apostle, emphasizing the terms “ every 
one” and “all,” and taking the passage in a strictly literal way, 
draws from it the conclusion that no man could be saved by the law, 
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since none could render perfect obedience to its requirements: on 
the other hand, the law itself does expect men to live by it (Lev. 
xviil. 5 ; Ezek. ili. 21), demanding, not absolute perfectness in every 
point, but an inward disposition of soul towards obedience in fellow-. 
ship with God. 


Text.—It is possible that the Heb. text of Sept. read: WS WRT WIS 
DIP “NY, the WS coming by scribal error from WN: this would give, “cursed 
is the man who,” whence, by natural expansion, “cursed is every man [or, 
every one] who;” D1p* might easily be read in manuscripts for D’p; the inser- 
tion of 9D before "737 would be very natural in a copyist. It is hardly prob- 
able that the expression MUNN 1DD3 p’anan-49, “all things written in the 
book of the law,” was found here in manuscripts; though it is certainly possible 
that it may have been introduced from Deut. xxviii. 58, xxix. 20. 


GAL. iii. 13: DEUT. xxi. 23. 


fTeb. ‘‘ One who is hanged is a curse of God.” 

Sept. ‘Cursed by God is every one who is hanged 
on a tree.” 

Gal. ‘‘Cursed is every. one who is hanged on a 
tree.” 


Deut. xxi. 23: On Dri ny p-2 
Sept.: “Ore kexatapapuévoc b7xd Oeod mac Kpeuauevoc ext FdAov, 
Gal.; "Entxatapatoc nag 6 Kpeuduevoc éxi FbAov. 


The “every” is inserted for fulness and emphasis; the addition 
“on a tree,” supplied from the context, may have stood in the 
Hebrew text of the Septuagint, inserted by a copyist out of fond- 
ness for fulness of expression. Paul omits the words “ by God,” 
either for brevity’s sake, or to avoid what might seem harsh in the 
connection. 

The sense of the law in Deuteronomy is not, “ A man hanged is 
an act of contempt towards God, who created man in his image” 
(Talmud, Sanhedrin, 46°, Rashi), or, ‘“He is hanged because he 
despised God” (Sanhedrin, 45°, 46°); but, as the context shows 
(“that the land be not defiled”) and the Septuagint renders, “a 
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man who is hanged [a hanged corpse] is accursed of God as a 
criminal,” an unclean thing, which defiles the land, and must be 
buried out of sight before the day ends. Paul sees a connection 
between this law, and the fact that Christ was hanged on the cross: 
Christ, he would say, bearing man’s sin, and being by God made a 
curse, was, by the divine dispensation, hanged on a tree, that thus 
the outward form of the curse might be in accordance with the 
ancient law. 


Text.—Instead of Sept. xexatapayévoc, Gal. has émarupatoc, a stronger 
term, not found in classic Greek, but employed by Sept. as rendering of V8, 
“cursed,” Gen. iii. 14, and elsewhere; mp, “curse,” is translated by émxata- 
pasic in Jer. xlix. 13 (Sept. xxix. 14). Paul may have read émixardparo¢ in his 
Sept. manuscript, or may have intentionally changed the reading for a more 
emphatic word, or have quoted inexactly from memory. 


GAL. iv. 27: ISA. liv. I. 


f7feb. “Shout, O barren, thou that hast not borne, 
break forth into shouting, and cry aloud, thou that 
hast not travailed, for more are the children of the 
desolate than the children of the married woman.” — 

Sept., Gal. “ Rejoice, O barren, thou that bearest 
not, break forth and cry, thou that travailest not, for 
more are the children of the desolate than of her who 
has a husband.” 


Zea. liv. 1: 332 039-3 TIN-N “YOY. AN nya nTty e mIpyY, °27 

snbays 13D MDW 

Sept., Gal. Eigoavenre oteina 4 ov Tixtovoa, pifov Kat Bonoov 7 ovK Sdiveded, 
Ort TOAAd Ta Téxva THe Epjuov UaAAOV h THe ExovLone Tov avdpa. 


The prophetic passage (apparently a continuation of the section 
ending lii. 12) is an address to the ideal Zion (so Cheyne), who, 
now desolate in Jerusalem, is soon to rejoice in the return of her 
exiled children from Babylon, and to reach a higher prosperity than 
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ever before. Though the prophecy looks immediately to a purely 
local fulfilment, namely, the return of the people from captivity, it 
embodies the more general fact that God will multiply his servants ; 
and may thus apply to the Christian Church, as the apostle here 
explains it of the “Jerusalem above,” the spiritual Zion, the Church. 
But he further, in calling this spiritual Jerusalem “free” (verse 26), 
connects the quotation with his allegorical interpretation (verses 
24-26) of the story of Sara and Hagar (Gen. xvi., xxi.). Sara, he 
says, the free woman, whose son was born in accordance with the 
promise, represents the covenant and dispensation of promise, faith, 
freedom ; Hagar the bond-woman, who stood outside of the promise, 
the covenant of works and slavery: the last is Mosaism: the first 
is the church of Christ. In a general way it is true, that, in the 
Genesis narrative, Sarah and Hagar represent faith in God, and its 
absence ; and the allegorizing into which the apostle enters, at the 
close of his noble exposition of Christian freedom in chapter iv., is 
in accordance with the hermeneutical methods of the times. 


GAL. iv. 30: GEN. xxi. Io. 


Feb. ‘Send [or, drive] away this handmaid and 
her son, for the son of this handmaid shall not inherit 
with my son Isaac.” 


So the Septuagint, “ Cast out this handmaid,” etc. 


Gal. ‘‘Cast out the handmaid and her son, for the 
son of the handmaid shall not inherit with the son of 
the free woman.” | 


Gen. xxi. 10: DRI TDNAD Wr 8D ASN) ON ANN wry 
: PHYI-Dy “aa-Dy 
Sept.: "ExGare tiv nawioxny rabtyy nat tov vidv abrigs ob yap up KAnpovouncer 
6 vide tig matdioKne TabTHC META Tod viod pov ’loaadk. 


Gal.: "ExBare tiv nawWionny cai Tov vidv abtige ob yap ph KAnpovougoet 6 vidg 


tig madioKns usta TOU vied Tie éAevOEpac. 


. 7.2 ee a a ae +. SE — 
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The words are uttered by Sarah to Abraham, —the expression of 
a wife and mother jealous of her own rights (compare Gen. xvi. 
5, 6) and those of her son. The apostle, in pursuance of his argu- 
ment described above, cites this, by a similar allegorization, as a 
declaration of Scripture (“‘ but what says the Scripture?” concern- 


ing the freedom and privileges of Christians: we, he says, are 


children, not of the handmaid (Mosaism), but of the free woman 
(the church). In order to give the passage a more general form, 
he substitutes “the” for “this” in two places, and puts “the son 
of the free woman” for “ my son Isaac.” 
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EPHESIANS. 


EPH. ii. 13, 17: ISA. lvii. 19. 


The words, “ He [Christ] brought good tidings of peace to you 
who were far off [Gentiles], and peace to those who were near 
[Jews ],” are suggested by the prophet’s declaration that Yahwe will 
give ‘peace, peace to the far-off and the near ;”’ that is, either to all 
Israelites, wherever they might be, in Palestine or in Babylonia, or 
to Jews and Gentiles. The terms in Ephesians are taken from the 
Septuagint. 


Joa. Iii. 19: NP pinyy oidoy oidw 
Sept.: Eipnvny én’ eipgvny toic waxpav Kat toic éyyve ovat. 
Eph.: Bipnvynv byiv roig waxpav kal sipavyv toig éyybec. 


EPH. iv. 8: Ps. lxviii. 19 (18). 


ffeb. “Thou didst go up on high, thou didst lead 
captives captive, thou didst receive gifts among men.” 


So the Septuagint, which is followed by Ephesians, with some 
changes. 


£ph. “Having gone up on high, he led captives 
captive [and] gave gifts to men.” 


Ps. Ixviii. 19: DW MIND ANP? v2 Maw oi oy 

Sept. : "AvaBac eic boc jxpadorevoac aixyadwotayv, taBec douara év dvOparw, 

Eph.: [Aw Aéyer] ’AvaBag ei¢ tog xuadarevaey aiyuadwoiar, [Kal] édwxev 
diuata Toi¢ avOparotc. 
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The third person is substituted for the first in order to give the 
quotation the form of an assertion, which fits better into the argu- 
ment than an address. The “gave,” instead of “didst receive,” 
is a direct change of the text. 

The psalm is a triumphal ode, apparently written for some temple- 
celebration ; describing in its first half the march of Yahwe before 
Israel into Canaan, from Sinai to Mount Zion, which God chose, in 
preference to other hills, as the place in which he would dwell for- 
ever, verse 17 (16). The psalmist goes on to describe the victorious 
power of the God of Israel: his chariots are thousands in number, 
he has gone up to sit on his throne as a conquering king, the cap- 
tives taken in war are led in his train, and the subject nations bring 
gifts in token of their allegiance. Whether the throne to which he 
ascends is the temple, or heaven, is not clear ; the immediate context 
favors the former supposition. ‘Though there is no reference in the 
psalm to any deliverer but Yahwe, yet the glorious future which it 
predicts for Israel, verses 32, 33 (31, 32), naturally led, in later 
times, to a Messianic interpretation, such as is here given in Ephe- 
sians. According to this, it is Jesus Christ who ascended into 
heaven, after having descended into Hades, and, in his exaltation, 
led men captives to his salvation. We should then expect it to be 
said, as in the psalm, that in his position as king he received gifts 
from men; instead of which, the psalm-passage is represented as 
saying that “he gave gifts to men.’”? Whence comes this rendering 
“gave” for the “took” of the original? It appears that such a 
translation existed among the Jews; for it is found in the Peshitto- 
Syriac and the Targum, of which the latter certainly, and the former 
probably, was made under the influence of the synagogal Aramaic 
paraphrase. From the Targum, though it is, in its present form, 
a late production, we may get some idea of how our passage was 
understood in the schools. Its translation (avoiding the anthropo- 
morphism of the Hebrew) reads: ‘Thou didst ascend to the firma- 
ment, O Moses the prophet, thou leddest captives captive, thou didst 
teach the words of the law, thou didst give gifts to men;” from 
which we may infer that in this picture of the divine majesty it was 
felt not to be appropriate that God should receive gifts. If, as is 
probable, such a feeling existed when our Epistle was written, we can 
understand how a current paraphrase embodying this conception 
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might be adopted here. The translation “ gave’? may have been 
reached by the reflection, that, if God received gifts from men, it was 
in order that he might dispense them to men (the Targum says, 
through Moses). And so the Messiah is regarded, in our passage 
in the Epistle, as bestowing various gifts on the church according to 
its various needs; while in the psalm it is God who, as victorious 
sovereign, receives from his subjects the tokens of their homage. 


Text. — For pnp», “thou didst take or receive,” there are no various read- 
ings in the Abbie Heb. manuscripts. The supposition of a reading npon, 
“thou didst distribute,” which may have come by transposition of letters ese 
our text-word, or from which the latter may similarly have come, is not favored 
by the word édwxev of the Epistle, where we should rather expect pepilew, by 
which Sept. renders pon in Exod. xv. 9, and elsewhere, and which occurs in 
this sense in Rom. xii. 3, and other places. The Hexaplar Syriac renders np? 
here by j31, “to buy,” which is nearer to “take” or “receive,” than to “ give.” 
For the év dv@pomw of Sept., Eph. has toi¢ dvéparoai, the plural being employed 
as more in accordance with Greek usage, and the preposition omitted because 
of the change of verb; or, as B? of Sept. has dv@pwmor, this reading of the 
Epistle may have come from a Greek text of the time, though more probably 
B? follows the New-Testament text. 


EPH. iv. 25: ZECH. viii. 16. 


Heb. “Speak the truth with one another” (every 
man with his friend, ov companion). 


Sept. “ Every one to his neighbor.” 


And so Ephesians. 


Zech. viii. 16: WYAINS we APS 34 
Sept., Eph.: Aadsite aaAndevav Exaorog mpd¢ tov [EZ ph., weta rod] ragoiov avrov. 


Simple adoption of an ethical precept. 


EPH. iv. 26: Ps. iv. 5 (4). 


Ffeb.'“‘ Stand in awe, and sin not.” 
Sept., Eph. “ Be angry and sin not.” 
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Ps. iv. 5: NUTRHON) 3729 
Sept. Eph.: ‘Opyilecde kal uu) duapravete, 


The psalm-passage is an exhortation to men (the psalmist’s 
enemies) to cherish in their hearts a wholesome awe of God, his 
protector, that thus they may refrain from angering Yahwe by their 
sin. The Hebrew verb means “to be excited by any deep emotion,” 
here necessarily, as the context shows, by awe and fear; the Septu- 
agint, followed by Ephesians, takes anger to be the emotion intended, 
and to this mistranslation we owe an admirable moral rule. The 
passage is not quoted as Scripture in the Epistle, but is merely 
adopted as a useful exhortation, though it was doubtless supposed 
to be the reading of the psalm. 


EPH. v. 14. 


‘Awake, thou that sleepest, and arise from the 
dead, and the Christ shall shine upon thee.” 


Eph. v. 14: “Eyetpe 6 kadetdav nal avaora tx tév vexpdv Kal émidaboet cot 6 
xXptoroc. 


The preceding context speaks of the shameful hidden deeds of 
sin, and the necessity of exposing them to light, that they may be 
seen in their true character, and avoided ; and in this citation Christ 
is declared to be the source of light. As these words do not occur 
in the Old Testament, the source of the quotation has been variously 
explained. And since the introductory formula (“wherefore he 
says’) shows that it is intended to be a citation from the canonical 
Scriptures, all suppositions of an intentional use of uncanonical 
sources (apocryphal books, Christian hymns), or even of otherwise 
unreported words of Jesus, are out of the question; and it also 
becomes improbable that an apocryphal book is here quoted by error 
of memory (Meyer). ‘This last supposition is possibly correct, but 
can be entertained only when every attempt to explain the passage 
from the Hebrew Scriptures has failed. : 

Usually Isa. lx. 1 (07, 1, 2) is referred to (from Jerome on) as the 
source of the quotation: “ Arise [O Zion], shine, for thy light has 
come, and the glory of Yahwe has risen [like the sun] upon thee.” 
The Septuagint is here less near to the New Testament: “Shine, 
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shine, O Jerusalem, for thy light has come,” etc. Or, with this is 
combined Isa. xxvi. 19: “ ‘Thy dead ones shall live, my corpses shall 
rise ; awake and shout, ye that dwell in the dust,”’ where the Septua- 
gint has: “The dead shall arise, and they that are in the tombs shall 
be awakened, and they that are in the earth shall rejoice” (the 
translation is modified so as to bring out the doctrine of the resur- 
rection, supposed to be herein contained). The rising from the dead 
in the second passage (figurative in the prophet, as in the Epistle) 
may be combined with the illumination received from the Lord 
(interpreted as the Messiah) in the first, and a paraphrase given of 
the whole. This seems a little forced, yet perhaps not more so than 
the procedures in Rom. ix. 25, 26, 33, xiv. 11; 1 Cor. xiv. 21. 

A very ingenious conjecture (Bohl, C7zfaze) derives our quotation 
wholly from Isa. lx. 1. By inverting the order of the two first 
Hebrew words, and changing one letter in the second, we have, 
“awake, arise,” which, by explanatory insertions, becomes, ‘ awake 
(O sleeper) and arise (from the dead);” and the following “thy 
light has come ”’ might easily be paraphrased into ‘ Christ will shine 
on thee,” as, indeed, the word ‘ Christ”? (Messiah), which is not 
found in this sense in the Old Testament, shows that we have here 
a paraphrase (Alford). But this explanation, so attractive by its 
simplicity and completeness, supposes a somewhat violent change in 
the Hebrew, of which there is no hint in any ancient version, and 
which it would be equally difficult to refer to a current synagogal 
oral version, or to a people’s Bible (Bohl), or to the arbitrary alter- 
ation of the writer. It seems safer, therefore, to regard the quota- 
tion as giving a very free rendering (perhaps after an Aramaic oral 
version) of several passages in Isaiah, of which the sense is, that 
Israel is to awake from its political and religious sleep, and to receive 
the glorious light of divine instruction and guidance. 


Text. — Instead of “V8 ‘DP, Bohl would read ‘DIP “NY, which involves 
only the change of §& into }’, and the inversion of the words. The verb émgat- 
oxelv is found in the Sept., Job xxxi. 26; the other words of the quotation are 
common. 


EPH. vi. 


Verse 4. 


The expression “ chastening and admonition of the Lord” (za- 
dcia kai vovOecia xvpiov) is taken from Prov. iii. 11, partly after the 
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Septuagint, or, better, an adoption of terms from the Aramaic version, 
freely translated into Septuagint expressions. 


Text. — Nov@eocia is not found in Sept., but vovdétnua occurs in Job v.17; and 
the verb voufereiv is several times used. 


Verses 14-17. 


The principal terms in this description of the Christian armor are 
taken from the Septuagint of Isaiah. “ Having girded your loins 
with truth” (verse 14), is from xi. 5 ; “ having put on the breastplate 
of righteousness” (verse 14) and “the helmet of salvation”’ (verse 
17), from lix. 17; “ having shod your feet with the preparation of the 
gospel of peace” (verse 15), after lii. 7; “the sword of the Spirit, 
the word of God” (verse 17), after xlix. 2. 





PHILIPPIANS. 


PHIL. ii. 16: ISA. xlix. 4. 


- The apostle’s hope that he did not “labor in vain” is from the 
Septuagint of Isa. xlix. 4, where these words express Israel’s fear that 
its existence had been a failure. 


Text. — For the xeva¢ of Sept., the Epistle has ef¢ xevov, an easy variation. 





COLOSSIANS. 


COL. ii. 3: PROV. ii. 4. 


The expression, “the treasures of wisdom and knowledge are 
hidden,” is after Prov. ii. 4; Job xxviii. 21. 
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FIRST THESSALONIANS. 


Chapter ii. 4. “ God, who tries our hearts.” 


From Prov. xvii. 3, after the Aramaic (which gives the Hebrew 
accurately), though the words are all found in the Septuagint of this 
verse. 


Chapter ii. 16. 


‘The expression, ‘‘to fill up their sins,” is after the Septuagint of 
Gen. xv. 16. 


Chapter iv. 8. “God, who gives his Spirit to us.” 


After Ezek. xxxvi. 27, Septuagint. 


Chapter v. 22. ‘“‘ Abstain from every form of evil.” 


Compare Job i. 1, Septuagint. 





SECOND THESSALONIANS. 


Chapter ii, 8. “Shall slay with the breath of his 
mouth.” 


After Isa. xi. 4; Hos. vi. 5; Job iv. 9; following an Aramaic 
version freely, with use of Septuagint terms. 
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SECOND TIMOTHY. 


2 TIM. ii. 19: NUM. xvi. 5, 26, 27; ISA. lii. 11. 


Fle. (Num. xvi. 5). ‘“‘ Yahwe will show who are 
his.” 


Sept. “God has known [or, knows] those who are 
his.” 


Timothy follows the Septuagint, only substituting “the Lord” for 

“God,” in which divine names the manuscripts are apt to vary. 

The rendering “has known ” (ov, knows) in Numbers is excluded by 
the connection. 


Num. xvi. 5: VW TT pT) 
Sept.: Kat éyvw 6 ded¢ rode ovta¢g abtod, 
Tim.: "Eyvw Kipio¢g tode dvtac abtov, 


Text. — Sept. points YT, Kal partcp., instead of YT’, Az/fi/ imperfect. 


The second quotation in this verse of Timothy, “ Let every one 
who names the name of the Lord depart from unrighteousness,” 
seems to be formed after Num. xvi. 26, 27, where the people are 
warned to withdraw from Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, in order not 
to be involved in their fate; and Isa. lii. 11, where the exiles, about 
to leave Babylon for Canaan, are exhorted to keep themselves clear 
from the uncleanness of their heathen surroundings. There is no 
direct citation of words. 
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HEBREWS. 


HEB. i. 5: PS. ii. 7. 


‘Thou art my son, to-day have I begotten thee.” 


The Epistle quotes literally from the Septuagint, which gives the 
Hebrew accurately. 


Ps. ii7: TAT ova Ie TAX 723 
Sept., Hebrews: Tide ov ei ob, éy® onuepov yeyévnna ce, 


The psalm is a congratulatory ode (apparently a coronation-ode) 
addressed to a king of Judah, declaring his coming triumph over the 
surrounding nations, and calling on these last to render homage to 
Yahwe, God of Israel. The king, as head of Yahwe’s people (which 
is his “son,” Hos. xi. 1), is called the son of Yahwe (so Solomon, 
2 Sam. vil. 14), and is said to be begotten on the day when he 
is publicly recognized as king. The psalm speaks only of the 
reigning king and his future victories, and is not Messianic in the 
ordinary sense of that word, since it does not portray the ideal state 
of glory for the nation, as, for example, is done in Isa. xi. But, in 
accordance with the disposition of the New-Testament times (partly 
induced by the failure of the literal fulfilment) to see predictions 
of the Messiah wherever the detached Old-Testament words would 
lend themselves to such an interpretation, our passage is so treated 
here in the Epistle, which cites it as showing the superiority of the 
Messiah over the angels, inasmuch as to him only (according to 
the writer’s interpretation) this title is applied. There follows 
immediately the quotation from 2 Sam. vii. 14, which has already 
been considered (see on 2 Cor. vi. 18). 
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HEB. i. 6: DEUT. xxxii. 43. 


‘And let all the angels of God worship him.” 


Deut. xxxii. 43 (Sept., Hebrews): Kai mpooxvyngcatwoav ait mavteco dyyehot 
Oeov, 

Ps. xevii. 7: DTN-DD -nnAWA 

Sept.: Upooxvvgocate ait@ mavteg of dyyedot avrod. 


These words, not found in the Hebrew of the Old Testament, are 
cited literally from the Septuagint of Deut. xxxii. 43, which reads: 
“Rejoice, O heavens, with him, and let all the angels of God 
worship him ; rejoice, O nations, with his people, and let all the sons 
of God strengthen themselves in him.” The literal agreement with 
this Septuagint passage is sufficient proof that our citation is not 
made from Ps. xcvii. 7, of which the Hebrew reads: ‘ Worship him, 
all ye gods”’ (an exhortation to the heathen deities to pay homage 
to Yahwe, God of Israel), and the Septuagint (xcvi. 7): ‘ Worship 
him, all ye his angels” (incorrect rendering of Hebrew e/ohim by 
* angels’’). 

The Septuagint verse has been expanded (by scribes) by the 
paraphrastic introduction of material from Ps. xcvii. 7 (quoted 
above), and from such passages as Ps. xxix. 1 (Sept. xxviii. 1): 
“Offer to the Lord, O sons of God, ... glory and honor,” and 
Isa. xliv. 23: “ Rejoice, O heavens, because God has had mercy on 
Israel.” The occasion of this expansion was the estimation in which 
the Hymn of Moses was held in later times as a splendid picture of 
Israel’s glory, the Messianic interpretation that was given to it, and 
perhaps the fact that in some manuscripts of the Alexandrian recen- 
sion it was written at the end of the Book of Psalms, so that it might 
easily thence have received additions (Meyer). It is possible, also, 
that the author of the Epistle quotes from the song as appended to 
the Psalms (Meyer); but this supposition is unnecessary, since he 
would naturally take it from his Septuagint manuscript as a part of 
Deuteronomy, from which Justin Martyr quotes it. 

The Song of Moses (which seems to have been composed near 
the seventh century B.C.) ends with a description of Yahwe’s ven- 
geance on the enemies of Israel, and the establishment of the nation 
in its own land, as a people consecrated to Yahwe’s worship. This 
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outlook naturally suggested the Messianic time, and the Messianic 
interpretation, which is given here in the Epistle. The honor, which 
in the Septuagint addition is ascribed to Yahwe, is here transferred 
directly to the Messiah, who. is thus represented as far above the 
angels from whom he is to receive homage (on this point, see on 
Rey. xv. 3, 4). The hymn is regarded in the Epistle as “bringing 
the first-begotten [the Messiah] into the world” (Heb. i. 6), that is, 
as solemnly introducing him to Israel and to all men as the deliverer 
of his people ; the author of the Epistle assumes the pre-existence of 
Jesus, but does not connect this introduction with any moment 
of his life on earth or afterwards. 


Text.— The Sept. verse is made up of two distichs, which form a clear 
poetic parallelism : — . 
Ev¢pavénre ovpavol dua avTa, 
Kal mpookuvycdtwoav ato mavtec dyyedot Beod* 
Evopavénte €0vn peta Tod Aaod abrod, 
Kai évicxvodtwoav aite mévtec viol beod, 


The third line is the translation of the first clause of the Heb. of verse 43, and 
the first line likewise (the pointing 1}{ being adopted), with substitution of 
“heavens” for “nations;” the second line is formed after Ps. xcvii. 7, and the 
fourth is made parallel to it by substituting for “angels of God” its equivalent, 
“sons of God,” and “strengthen themselves in” for “worship.” 


HEB. i. 7: PS. civ. 4. 


f1eb. “Who makes his messengers of winds, his 
ministers of flaming fire.” 

Sept. “Who makes his angels spirits, and his min- 
isters a flaming fire.” 

Hebrews. ‘Who makes his angels spirits, and his 
ministers a flame of fire.” 

Ps. civ. 4: OF we Yow nin roxdo nby 

Sept.: ‘O mow todve dyyédove abtod mvebuara, Kal trode Aeitovpyod¢e abTrod mip 
gréyov. 


Flebrews: ‘O noisy trode dyyéhove aitod mvebpata, Kal tod¢ Agitovpyod¢e adbrod 
mupo¢ gAdya, 


HEBREWS. aq 


For the meaning of the Hebrew, compare the similar construction 
in Gen. ii. 7: “ Yahwe. Elohim fashioned the man dust,” that is, out 
of dust; so here, he makes his messengers out of winds (that is, he 
makes winds his messengers), and his ministers out of flaming fire 
(he makes the flaming fire, the lightnings, his ministers), in agree- 
ment with the preceding context, “who makes clouds his chariot, 
who walks on the wings of the wind.” 

The psalm is a description of the glory of God as displayed in 
nature, and our verse affirms that he uses the winds and the light- 
nings as his servants. The translation of the Septuagint, followed 
in the Epistle, according to which the angels are spoken of, is against 
the Hebrew construction and the context. The first clause of the 
Septuagint may be rendered, “who makes his angels winds ;” but 
the Epistle understands “ spirits,” as appears from verse 14, “are 
they not all ministering spirits?’ and the verse in Hebrews must be 
interpreted, “‘ who makes his angels ministering spirits, enduing them 
with the brightness and power of a flame of fire,” thus putting them 
beneath the Son, the Messiah, in dignity. The “flame of fire,” 
instead of the “ flaming fire” of the Septuagint, is a verbal variation 
of the writer. 


Text.—The expression Wy followed by two nouns without preposition 
may be rendered in four ways: 1. “To make a thing to be something, or in the 
form of something” (Exod. xxx. 25, 35; Num. xvii. 3 (xvi. 38); Judg. xvii. 4; 
Isa. xliv. 15, xlvi. 6; Hos. viii. 4; Esth. ix. 17, 18, 22): this case is rare, the 
second noun being usually introduced by rt 2. “To make a thing to consist of 
something” (Exod. xxxvi. 14). 3. “To make a thing with something attached to 
it” (Gen. vi. 16; Exod. xxvi. 31). 4. “To make a thing out of something” (Gen. 
ii. 7; Exod. xxxviii. 3). Of these, the last is the only one that here suits the 
connection. From the preceding verse, we should here expect the nouns to 
stand in the inverse order; and, even as they stand, we are tempted to render the 
verse: “who makes winds his messengers, the flaming fire his minister,” but 
that the usage is so decidedly against it. 


HEB. i. 8,9: Ps. xlv. 7, 8, (6, 7). 


fleb. “Thy throne, O Elohim, is for ever and ever, 
the sceptre of thy kingdom is a sceptre of equity [or, 
uprightness | ; thou hast loved righteousness and hated 
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wickedness, therefore God, thy God [ov7, therefore, 
O Elohim, thy God], has anointed thee with the oil 
of gladness above thy fellows.” 


Septuagint the same, with ‘‘God”’ for “ Elohim.” 


Hebrews (after Sept., with one variation). ‘“ Thy 
throne, O God, is for ever and ever, and the sceptre 
of uprightness is the sceptre of thy kingdom; thou 
hast loved righteousness and hated iniquity, therefore 
God, thy God, has anointed thee with the oil of glad- 
ness above thy fellows.” 


In verse 8 the two best manuscripts (the Vatican and the Sinaitic) 
read: “Thy throne is God for ever and ever, and the sceptre of 
uprightness is the sceptre of his kingdom.” 


Ps. xlv. 7,8: HINS® 7390 vaw wen waw ayy odiy OTN aNd? 
pun pee pe poo onde qnvp yo-by yey sm py 
Sept.: 7'O baetse cov, 6 dedc, sig aidva aidvoc, paBdoc ebitnToc 7 "BisBdoc THE 
Buolteiac cov. ®hydrnoac dikaioobvynv Kal éuionoag avouiav’ dia tovTO Exptoé cE 6 
bed¢ 6 Oedc cov éAaLtoy dyaAdacews Tapa Tod¢ pETOXOVE Gov, 
Hebrews: [8 Tlpdc d& rév vidv] 6 Opédvoc cov, 6 bedc, ei¢ Tov aidva [rod aidvoc’] Kat 
h paBdoc tHe evbObtyToc H HaBdoc THe Baotdeiac cov. X%HyannOaG diKaLoobvyy Kal évion- 
sac dvouiav bia tovto Expioév oe, 6 Bede, 6 Bedg cov Ehatov UyaAhidcews Kapa Tove 
MeTOXOUE Gov. 


The translation of the Hebrew is doubtful. The psalm, as 
appears from verses 2 (1), 11 (10), is a nuptial ode addressed to an 
Israelitish king, whose military glory is celebrated in verses 3-6 
(2-5), after which follows this declaration of the permanence of his 
throne. As the text now stands, “ Elohim” is most easily taken as 
vocative, and as an epithet of the king. As this name is given to 
judges (Exod. xxii. 273 Ps. Ixxxii. 6; John x. 34, 35), it is certainly 
possible that it should be given to a king; but it is to be noted that 
it is employed in the case of judges as an appellative, and not as a 
title, and it does not seem in place here. The other translations 
suggested are, however, unsatisfactory; “thy throne [which is a 
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throne] of God,” or “thy throne is [a throne] of God,” or “ God is 
thy throne ;” the two first, though the possibility of them is proved 
by Ley. xxvi. 42, seem hard and unnatural in this connection, nor 
does such an expression in reference to the Israelitish throne occur 
elsewhere in the Old Testament; the third (which is found also in 
Hebrews, according to some manuscripts) is not less hard. In this 
difficulty of extracting any good sense from the present text, it has 
been proposed to change it; but no emendation has been suggested 
that commends itself. That the Hebrew text is defective, is suggested 
by the fact that “‘ Elohim” occurs twice in the immediate context as 
the subject of a verb, of which the king’ is the object: verse 3 (2), 
“God has blessed thee forever ;”’ verse 8 (7), “God, thy God, has 
anointed thee with the oil of gladness.” It would be natural here 
to supply some verb, as: “God has blessed [or established] thy 
throne forever,” or to suppose that the word ‘ Elohim” is a corrup- 
tion of some such verb. In any case, the general sense is clear from 
the connection: the royal throne is firmly established by the favor 
of the God of Israel. Compare Isa. ix. 6 (7), “for the increase of 
the government and for unending peace, on the throne of David and 
in his kingdom, to establish and maintain it in justice and righteous- 
ness from now on forever.” 

The psalmist looks to the everlasting continuance of the king’s 
dynasty, and the glory of his name, verse 18 (17); and this grandeur 
ascribed to the future of Israel led naturally to the Messianic con- 
struction of the psalm here given in the Epistle. One of the read- 
ings in Hebrews employs the divine name directly of the Messiah ; 
the other affirms that God is the throne of the Messiah, that is, the 
place and support of his glory ; either of these readings would satisfy 
the author’s argument by establishing the superiority of the Messiah 
over the angels. 


HEB. i. 10-12: PS. cii. 26-28. 


Heb. “ Of old thou didst found the earth, and the 
heavens are the work of thy hands. They shall perish, 
but thou shalt remain, and all of them shall wear out 
like a garment, like raiment thou shalt change them, 
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and they shall be changed. But thou art the same, 
and thy years shall not be ended.” 

Sept. ‘In the beginning thou, O Lord, didst found 
the earth, and the heavens are the works of thy hands. 
They shall perish, but thou remainest, and they all 
shall grow old like a garment, and as a mantle thou 
shalt roll them up, and they shall be changed. But 
thou art the same, and thy years shall not fail.” 


So Hebrews, except that, according to the best manuscripts 
(B, 8), it inserts “as a garment”’ after “roll them up” (but this may 
be scribal error). 


Ps. cli, 26-28: TIN TDD : Ow PT Neyo Ato pwn o> 
sam ommsy2? spon) op dom wiaba soa: 332 DoD) Toyn ARAN) 
SM ND Nw 

Sept.: Kar’ apxyac tHv yiv od Kbpie euediwoac, kal Epya Tov xepGv ood eiow 
of obpavot: 77 aitot arodobvtat, od dé Siapéverc* Kal mavTE¢ a¢ iuaTiov Tmahawbjoov- 
Tat, Kal woel meptBdAaov Eigere adtod¢e Kal GAAaynoovtas *8 od dé 6 abroc él, Kal Ta 
étn cov ovK éxAeiwovow, 

Hebrews: [?° Kai] od kar’ dpyac, xbpie, THY yy ebeuehiwoac, Kal Epya TOV YELpov 
cov eiawv of obvpavoly “abtol dmodovvrat, od de diapéverys Kal mavTEC OE iuariov 
Tahawbjoovrat, * Kal Goel meptBoAaov EAigete avdtove [we iwaTior] Kai GAAayHoovrat, 
ad 6€ 6 abroc ei Kal Ta ETN COV OdK ExAEipovoLr, 


The psalm-passage is a trustful declaration of the everlasting 
permanence of Yahwe, God of Israel, which in the Epistle is taken 
as an address to the Messiah. A reader of the Hebrew could not 
so interpret it, for the name Yahwe is never given to the Messiah 
in the Old Testament; but for a Christian reader of the Septuagint, 
to whom the name “the Lord” was familiar as a designation of the 
Messiah, such an interpretation would present no difficulty. 


Text. — Sept. xar’ dpxyac,. “in the beginning,” is allowable interpretation of 
p95, “of old;” xipie is inserted for fulness and clearness; taAutwbjoovtat, 
“grow old,” is paraphrastic rendering of 3, “wear out;” éAigec, “roll,” 
seems to be scribal error for dAAd&ete, “ change,” which is found in Cod. Sin.*; 
éxdeiyovory, “ fail,” is a fair general rendering of 131, “be ended.” The Epis- 
tle, slightly changing the order of Sept., writes: od Kar’ dpxydc¢ Kbpie THY yiY, 
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probably a freedom of the author; Cod. Alex. is very near this: aar’ dpydc od 
Kopte tiv yiv, most likely following the N. T. text; the insertion of @¢ iudriov 
after éAifeue abvtove in Codd. Vat. and Sin. is very hard, and may be regarded as 
a scribal addition from the preceding verse. 


HEB. ii. 6-8: Ps. viii. 5-7. 


ffeb. “‘ What is man that thou art mindful of him, 
and the son of man that thou visitest him, and hast 
made him a little inferior to God, and with glory and 
honor hast crowned him? Thou hast made him ruler 
over the works of thy hands, thou hast put all things 
under his feet.” 


Septuagint, the same, except that (with the English Authorized 
Version) it ends the interrogation with “visitest him,” and incor- 
rectly puts “angels” for “God” (Hebrew Zlohim never meaning 


“angels’”’). Hebrews is identical with the Septuagint. 


Ps. viii. 5-7: OY WTVYONMS sPHH °D OWA wD 2 Wins 
“ron nnw 535 yr ceyps onwen7 samwyA sm 722 oN 
m7 

Sept.: &Ti Eorey avOpwrog Ste pyuvnokn adtod, 7 vidc avOparov bre énxtoxénty 
abtov ; ©HAdtTwoac abtov Bpayd tt map’ dyyéAove, dog Kal Typ eoredavwoag abrov, 
7xal xatéornoac abrov éni Ta épya Tov yewpGv cov' navta brétagac bmoKdTW TOV 
Todav avTov, 

Hebrews : © Vi éotw dv0pwroc btt peyvjokn adtod ; 7 vide avOporov bre émtoxérTy 
avtév; 7 hAartwoac aitdv Bpaxd te nap’ ayyéAouc, dogy Kal Typ ~oTEPdvwoac adTdr, 
[kal xatéctyoac abtov éni Ta épya THY YEipov oov'| ®xavta brétagacg broKatw TOV 
Today avTov. 


The psalm is an exclamation of wonder at the high dignity con- 
ferred by God on man, in that he has invested him with lordship 
over the whole creation. It is the same conception of man’s posi- 
tion that is given, in Gen. i. 26-28: man is made in God’s image, 
and, with his noble attributes, is but a little below his divine Creator. 
It is the race of which the psalmist is speaking. The author of our 
Epistle finds here a prediction of both the glory and the humiliation 
of the Messiah, the glory of universal lordship attained by taking 
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the nature of man, which is a little lower than that of the angels; 
and his discussion of the passage is particularly interesting, because, 
contrary to his wont, he gives his reason for the typical interpretation 
that he adopts. He holds (verses 8, 9) that the absolute supremacy 
over all things, spoken of in the psalm, is not literally true of the 
human race, but is realized to the full in Jesus, who, having become 
man, has been, because of the suffering of death, crowned with glory 
and honor. We can understand how our author, full of the glory of 
the Christ, sees the announcement of it everywhere in the Old Tes- 
tament; it is but a small thing, alongside of the nobleness of his 
glowing argument, that he falls into the literalness of his time, and 
presses into service the incorrect rendering of the Septuagint. 


HEB. ii. 12: PS. xxii. 23. 


Ffeb. “1 will declare thy name to my brethren, in 
the midst of the congregation will I praise thee.” 


Septuagint and Hebrews, the same. ; 


Ps. xxii. 23: F778 INP WN2 ws) Pe myBONR 
Sept.: Amyhoouat 7d bvoua cov toi¢g wWeAdoic uov, év péow éxxAnoiag buvjow ce, 
Hebrews: ’AnayyeA® 70 bvoud cov toig ddeAdoic pov, év wéow éExxAnoiac turpsw ce. 


The psalm is a cry out of deep suffering, followed by a strain of 
thanksgiving to God, the personal experience of a pious Israelite, 
referring to no one but himself. The words might, indeed, be 
adopted by any suffering servant of God, and therefore by the Mes- 
siah ; but the Epistle, accepting the current Messianic interpretation 
of the psalm, and taking the expression literally and without regard to 
its context, treats it as an utterance of the Messiah, which, by the 
words “ my brethren,” affirms the oneness of Jesus and his disciples. 
Here again, in following out his spiritual thought, that Jesus is a 
saviour by reason of his complete identity with his people in nature 
and experience, the author, feeling that a recognition of this fact 
must exist in the Old Testament, obtains it through the literal, verbal 
exegesis of the time. To this quotation he adds another, in which 
his exegesis is still more forced. 


ee 
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HEB, ii. 13: ISA. viii. 17, 18. 


Heb. “1 will hope in him. Behold, I and the chil- 
dren whom Yahwe has given me [are signs and omens 
in Israel ].” | : 

Sept. “I will trust in him. Behold, I and the chil- 
dren whom God has given me; [and they shall be 
signs and wonders in the house of Israel ].” 

Flebrews (following the Septuagint). ‘I will trust 
in him. Behold, I and the children whom God has 


given me.” 


Zsa. viii. 17, 18: TY OPN] WR OTM cs MIN 2 Mp7 

Sept.: 7 Kai reroida¢ éoouat én’ ait@, idod éyd kal ta radia & wor EdwKev 6 
ede. 

Hebrews: [Kai radi] Ey éooua menoidug éx’ abto* [kal madi] idod eyo Kat 
Ta Tradia & pot EdwKev 6 Hed. 


The prophetic section, Isa. vii. 1-ix. 6 (7)' is a burning invective 
against the Israelitish and Judean foreign policy of the time (under 
Ahaz, during the Syro-Israelitish war), or, rather, against the folly of 
the people in trusting to any help but that of Yahwe. Israel, says 
the text, hoped in Resin, king of Syria, and Pekah, king of Israel ; 
but Yahwe would bring on them the dreaded Assyrian power (Tig- 
lathpileser II.). The prophet is commanded to reject the popular 
counsels (viii. 12), and to denounce those who trusted to sooth- 
sayers and not to the God of Israel (verse 19). But in recreant 
Israel (Judah) there was a party who firmly maintained confidence 
in Yahwe, a righteous germ in which lay the prophet’s hope for the 
future of Israel, the party that comprised Isaiah’s disciples. ‘These 
alone are to be the recipients of the divine word. The prophet 
receives the command (verse 16): “ Bind up the testimony [Yahwe’s 
testimony, through Isaiah, of his willingness to save Israel], seal up 
the instruction [the “ora, Yahwe’s guiding admonition to Israel 





* Some critics regard this section as having been worked up, by a later editor, from 
defective reports of Isaiah’s words. See Cheyne: The Prophecies of Isaiah, i. 41. 
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through Isaiah] among my disciples.” Then follows abruptly the 
prophet’s declaration of faith in Yahwe, and his announcement that 
he and his children had been appointed signs, living symbols, of the 
divine will, so that there was no need of the people’s resorting to 
wizards and necromancers (verses 17, 18): “And I will wait on 
Yahwe, who hides his face from the house of Jacob, and I will hope 
in him. Behold, I and the children whom Yahwe has given me are 
signs and omens in Israel from Yahwe of hosts, who dwells in Mount 
Zion.” The children to whom he refers are Shear-jashub, “‘ A rem- 
nant shall return” (vii. 3, x. 20-22), and Maher-shalal-hash-baz, 
“‘ Haste-spoil-hurry-prey ” (viii. 3, 4), whose names were to teach the 
people that Assyria would spoil Damascus and Samaria, that, in the 
midst of foreign invasion and dreadful suffering, God would still be 
with Judah, and that, though the ravages of war should leave only a 
remnant, their God would yet have mercy on that remnant, and make 
of it a nation; and the same lesson was involved in the prophet’s 
own name, Isaiah, “Salvation of God.” It was a word for the then 
emergency ; and the prophet and his children were walking symbols 
of the divine will, and omens of the nation’s fortunes. The only 
unity which existed among them (the children were babes at this 
time) was that which exists between every father and his children, 
and that which resulted from their belonging to the same prophetic 
household, and all bearing symbolic names (without knowledge of 
this fact on the part of the children). 

The Epistle, ignoring the historical sense of the words, takes a 
part of a sentence, and puts into it a Messianic meaning which it 
might, thus isolated, conceivably bear. ‘The author was probably led 
to this view by following the faulty punctuation of the Septuagint, 
which puts a full stop after “God has given me;” and thus the 
speaker, the “I,” dissevered from the connection, might, in this. 
somewhat obscure passage, seem, to one on the lookout for types 
and allegories and hidden predictions, to be the Messiah. Hence 
are inferred, in the Epistle, the oneness of Jesus and his people, and 
the necessity of the incarnation of the Messiah,—the Messiah, the 
prophet is held to say, is one with his children, and, in order to be 
one with them, must take on himself their nature. 


Le 
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HEB. iii. 2: NUM. xii. 7. 


ffeb. “‘ Not so my servant Moses — in all my house 
he is faithful.” 


So the Septuagint, from which the Epistle adopts the latter part 
of the expression, and applies it to Jesus, “who was faithful to him 
that appointed him.” But Jesus, the author goes on to say, was 
counted worthy of more glory than Moses; since the latter was 
faithful as a servant in God’s house of worship, but the former as a 
son in the spiritual house, which is the church. On this honor con- 
ferred on the church, the author bases the exhortation contained in 
the next quotation. 


Num. xii.7: 87ND NR-5D3 AWD 
Sept.: Movoic, év 6Am TH otk ov more éott, 
Hebrews; ’\noobv, miotov dvta, . . . O¢ Kal Mwvone év [62m] TO oikw adbrod. 


HEB. iii. 7-11, 15, iv. 3, 5, 7: PS. xcv. 7-11. 


Feb. ““O that ye would hear his voice to-day! 
Harden not*your heart, as at Meribah, as on the day 
of Massah, in the wilderness, when your fathers tried 
me, proved me, yea, saw my work. Forty years I 
loathed that generation, and said, They are a people 
that err in their hearts, and they know not my ways. 
So that I sware in my wrath, They shall not enter in 
to my rest.” 

Sept. (xciv. 8-11). “To-day, if ye will hear his 
voice, harden not your hearts, as in the provocation, 
like as in the day of the temptation in the wilderness, 
where your fathers tried, proved, and saw my works. 
Forty years I was angry with that generation, and said, 
They always err in their hearts, and they have not 
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known my ways; as I sware in my wrath, They shall 
not enter in to my rest.” 

Flebrews (after Sept.). “To-day . . . wilderness, 
where your fathers tempted me in proving me, and 
saw my works forty years. Wherefore I was angry 
with this generation, and said, They always err in their 
hearts, but they have not known... rest.” 


Ps. xev. 7-11: DPD AIP 07227 wpmr-Ovs sayown ps-ox ain? 
my D'parin rr ; yp WWD] IN3 DIVA “210] WWS9 3372 NOD 
APIWIAW ITT ayTeN? on) on 239 wR oy Tk) 13 DIDS 

| SUNTAID-IN PINION NI 

Sept.: ® Xjpepov éav tie pwrig aitod dxobonte, uh oKAnpbvyTe Tag Kapdiacg buor, 
wc év TH MapaniKpaoud, Kata THY huépav Tod Tetpacuod év TH éEppuw* You éreipacay 
oi matépec buav, edoxiacav Kal eidocav Ta Epya pov. *TecoapdKovra Eryn mpoodx@Loa 
Th yeved éxeivy, kal eina, ’Ael mAavovtat TH Kapdia, Kal abtol obK éyywoay Tag ddob¢ 
pov, Mac Guooa év tH Opyh ov, Ei eicedeboovras ei¢ THY KaTaravoiv pov. 

Hebrews: 7 Unepov éav tHe pwvri¢ aitod dxobonte, * un oxAnpbvyte Tag Kapdiac 
budv Oc év TH TapaTiKpaoue@ KaTa THY huépav Tod Telpacuod év TH Ephuw, You érei- 
pacav oi matépec tuav év doxywacia kai eidov Ta Epya pov Tecoepaxovta éty * *° id 
mpoowyxOloa TH yeved TabTy Kal eimov, ’Aei TAavdvrat TH Kapdia* adbtol dé ovK ~yvwoav 
tac ddob¢ yov' ™ Go Guooa év TH Opyy pov, Ei eiceAeboovtac sig THY KaTamavaiy jov, 


The first clause must be taken as the exclamation of the psalmist, 
and not as the protasis of a conditional sentence (as in the English 
Authorized Version, the Septuagint, and the New Testament), since 
the following words, in which God is the speaker, give the content 
of the “voice.” Meribah and Massah must be taken as proper 
names, and not as appellatives, “ strife’? (Septuagint, not so exactly, 
‘“‘ provocation, irritation”) and “trial, temptation;” the reference 
being to the incident described in Exod. xvii. 1-7. Septuagint “ was 
angry,” instead of “loathed,” is loose rendering. So it may be also 
with ‘ they always err,” for ‘“‘they are a people that err ;”’ though here 
there may have been a different Hebrew text. The “as” in “as I 
sware’’ means, “their wandering of heart and ignorance was in 
accordance with, or connected with, my swearing;” and it is thus 
equivalent to “so that I sware”’ (not “to whom I sware,” as in the 
English Authorized Version). 

The Epistle departs in a few cases from the Vatican Septuagint 
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text. ‘Your fathers tempted by proving,” is an admissible interpre- 
tation of the original expression, “tried me, proved me,” the second 
verb being taken as the explanatory complement of the first. ‘The 
change in the punctuation, whereby the “forty years” is appended 
to “saw my works,” instead of being prefixed to “I was angry with 
[ properly, loathed] that generation,” is perhaps derived from some 
manuscript or oral version, but is more probably an intentional alter- 
ation of the writer, to whom it may have seemed more in accordance 
with the facts to say that Israel had seen God’s works forty years, 
than to represent God as angry with the people for that time ;" in 
the Hebrew, however, the tempting, and the witnessing of God’s 
work, is referred to the one incident at Massah. In consequence 
of this alteration of the sense, it becomes necessary in the Epistle 
to insert the connective ‘‘ wherefore.”’ Further, while in the Hebrew 
and the Vatican Septuagint the people’s ignorance of God’s ways 
is put as parallel to their erring in heart, it is here represented as the 
cause of the latter (“but they did not know my ways’’). In this 
construction (and in one or two minor points) the Epistle agrees 
with the Alexandrian Septuagint, possibly because this was the 
Septuagint text used by the author, but more probably because the 
Alexandrian text has been altered to make it conform to the New 
Testament. 

The psalm-passage (which is a simple exhortation to the Jewish 
people not to harden their hearts as their ancestors did) is cited in 
the Epistle for a double purpose: first, as a warning to Christians 
against unbelief and hardening of heart (iii. 12-19); and then, to 
show (iv. 1-11) that the “rest”? spoken of in the psalm is not the 
rest of Canaan, but the sabbatism or sabbath-rest, the physical and 
spiritual repose and peace which shall be the lot of the followers of 
Christ when he shall come, at the end of the present age, to establish 
his kingdom forever (compare x. 36-39). This conclusion is drawn 
from the fact that the statement concerning “rest” in the psalm 
(“in David,” iv. 7, where “ David” seems to be merely a designation 





! To find here an allusion to the time during which the Jews “saw the works of 
God” in the deeds of Jesus, the duration of his life being supposed to be forty years, 
seems somewhat forced, and is not at all necessary to the understanding of the change 
of punctuation. 
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of the book of Psalms) was made after God had instituted the 
weekly sabbath-rest (see next quotation), and also after Joshua had 
settled the people in Canaan (iv. 8), so that the “rest” here prom- 
ised could be only the Messianic rest. The author assumes that the 
last verse of the psalm contains a promise, as if it were thus to be 
construed: “QO Israel, your fathers failed to enter in to my rest 
because of their disobedience, but do you take warning to-day by 
them, so that you may not fail to gain the promised rest.” But 
the psalm merely cites a fact of the past, and affirms the failure to 
enter Canaan only of that one unbelieving generation (in accordance 
with Deut. i. 34, 35, on which verses 10, 11, of the psalm are based), 
while the new generation, together with Caleb and Joshua, did enter 
on the enjoyment of the land and the promise (Deut. i. 36-39). 
Our author leaves the historical relations entirely out of view, and 
uses the words for his exhortation and argument, without regard to 
their proper meaning. His exhortation is religiously elevated and 
useful, but his exegesis is faulty. 


Text. — Taparixpacue, “imbitterment, provocation,” is inexact rendering of 
m3°11, “strife, contention,” giving the result of the act, rather than the act 
itself; kai, verse 9, is not strong enough for DJ, which introduces a heightening 
fact, and in sense is not far from “though;” the dei, verse 10, may possibly be 
rendering of tI) (for DJ), taken to mean “always,” though this word occurs 
without preposition only as a noun in the sense of “eternity” (Isa. ix. 6; Hab. 
iii, 6; Isa. xlv. 17, lvii. 15), and we should have to suppose that the Sept. read 
sy. The Epistle has tatry (verse 10) for Sept. éxeivy, an unimportant varia- 
tion (the pronoun is not expressed in the Heb.), and agrees with Alex. Sept. in 
writing (verse 10) eimov instead of eina of Vat., and adrol dé for Kal aitoi; év 
doxwacia (verse 9), for édoxiuacay, is perhaps for rhetorical smoothness. In 
verse 9, Vat. Sept. (Roman facsimile) has e/docay, and Alex. wdov, for eidor, as 
in the Epistle. 





HER. iv. 4: GEN. ii. 2. 


fTeb. “ And [God] rested on the seventh day from 
all his work.” 


Septuagint and Hebrews have the plural, “works,” which is not 
so good as the singular. The citation is in pursuance of the argu- 
ment described under the preceding quotation. 


- as 
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HEB. v. 6, vi. 20, vii. 11, 17, 21: Ps. cx. 4. 


feb. “Thou art a priest for ever after the order of 
Melchizedek.” 


So the Septuagint and Hebrews. 


Ps. cx. 4: PI¥TIID WIN. opp? pony 
Sept., Hebrews: Xd iepeds cig tov aidva Kata thy tag MeAyioedén, 


The king whose victorious career is described in this psalm must 
be regarded as a Jewish monarch contemporary with the poet: this 
is the only natural interpretation of the words. But what differences 
the thought of the psalm from that of similar odes (as Ps. ii., xlv., 
Ixxii.) is the statement of our verse, that the king was at the same 
time a priest. ‘This requires us to look for a period in Jewish history 
when one man united in-his person the royal and sacerdotal offices ; 
and what period that was, seems not difficult to determine. Before 
the priestly office was perfectly organized, it is true, David and Solo- 
mon and other kings performed priestly duties on certain occasions ; 
but they never receive the title of priests, — they are regarded as high 
civil officials, who, in accordance with ancient custom, offer sacrifices, 
chiefly on state occasions, while the difference between them and the 
priest proper is distinctly recognized. Here, however, the king 
is also officially a priest, and we know of no time when such a con- 
dition of things existed but the Maccabean. For several generations 
after the priestly Hasmonean family became the civil head of the 
Jewish nation, in the second century B.C., it continued to exercise 
the functions which pertained to its sacerdotal character... Of such 
a prince the psalmist might say, “Thou art a priest forever,” since 
the Aaronic priesthood was believed to be perpetual. But, in look- 
ing for an example of such a combination of royal and _ priestly 





Thus, John Hyrcanus I. (B.C. 135-106) was high priest and civil ruler, and so, 
apparently, his successors, Aristobulus and Alexander; under the next ruler, Queen 
Alexandra, the offices were separated, and, so far as appears, never again united. It was 
Aristobulus who (according to Josephus) first formally assumed the royal title; and his 
brother and successor, Alexander, may have been the king cf our psalm. 
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characters, he is obliged to go outside of the Israelitish nation, which 
offered nothing of the sort, and find the prototype of the Maccabean 
priest-king in that ancient royal personage who in Gen. xiv., as 
priest of El Elyon, receives tithes from Abraham. ‘The Hasmonean 
king, who is at the same time priest, is in this respect unlike David 
or Josiah ; but he may be said to be “ after the manner,” or, “of the 
kind,” of Melchizedek.' 

The earlier Jewish expositors, as the Midrash on the Psalms (on 
Ps. xviii. 35), and Saadia, interpreted the psalm Messianically ; the 
later, as the Targum (which explains it of David) and Rashi (of 
David and Abraham), abandoned this interpretation. It was prob- 
ably the prevailing view in the New-Testament times, and is naturally 
adopted by the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 


Lext.— }N3 is to be rendered “priest,” in accordance with the unvarying 
usage inthe O. T. Neither in 2 Sam. viii. 18, nor in 1 Kings iv. 5, does there 
seem to be any good ground for departing from the ordinary sense of the word, 
But, even if we allow that in these two cases it means a high civil official near 
the king’s person, there would be no propriety in adopting that sense here; the 
king could not be his own 3.— 3 y (the final 7 is the old genitive 
ending, petrified and meaningless in Heb.) is an Aramaizing expression, mean- 
ing “after the manner, of the sort of,” and belongs to the post-exilian period. 


HEB. vi. 


Verses 7, 8. 


The picture of the fruitful and sterile lands seems to follow, in a 
general way, the narrative in the first part of Genesis. “The earth 
drinking the rain and producing useful herbs,” is after Gen. i. 11, 12 ; 
that which “ produces thorns and thistles, and is in danger of being 
cursed,” after Gen. iii. 17, 18. | 


Verse 14. 


From Gen, xxii. 16, 17. 





? The Maccabean date for the psalm harmonizes with the view, which has much in 
its favor, that the Melchizedek-story was not known to the Jews till after the exile. 
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Fle. “1 swear by myself... that I will surely 
bless thee and multiply thy seed.” 


So the Septuagint. The Epistle, following the Septuagint, but 
abridging, writes, ‘‘ multiply thee.” 
Gen. xxii. 17: OCDE NZ NW PRE T1379 


Sept.: "H piv evdoyav ebAoyjow oe, kal TAnIvVWY TAHOvVO TO OTEpUA Cov. 
Hebrews : Bi piv ebdoyav edvdoynow oe kal TAndvvwv TANOvVO oe. 


This promise to Abraham, of a numerous posterity, is here inter- 
preted Messianically. 


Verse 19. 


The Christian hope is described, by an expression taken from 
Lev. xvi. 2, 13, as ‘entering in to that which is within the veil,” 
entering the Holy of Holies, the immediate presence of God, with 
allusion to the expiatory self-sacrifice of the great highpriest, Jesus, 
of the order of Melchizedek. 


The wording of verse 1 and part of verse 2 of the Epistle is taken 
from the Septuagint, with the necessary connections. 


Flebrews. “|For this] Melchizedek, king of Salem, 
priest of the most high God, [who] met [Abraham] 
as he was returning from the slaughter of the kings, 
[and]| blessed him, [to whom also Berane | divided 
[ Sept., gave] a tenth of all.” 


Then follows, in the Epistle, the typical explanation of Melchiz- 
edek’s name and person. 


Feb. vii. 1-3: [Obrocg yap. 6] MeAxioedéx, Bacrtede Dadnu, Lepede tod Oeod rod 
bpiorov, [6] ovvavtioag ['ABpadu] broorpédovte dnd tHe Kone TOV BaciAéwv [Kal] 
evdoynoac [avror] [6 cal] dexarnv dnd navtwv [épvépicev ‘ABpatpu].. . 

The bracketed words are supplied by the author; the rest is from the Septu- 
agint, probably from memory. 


—— 
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Though this is not a formal quotation, the terms of the Septua- 
gint are employed in every case but one, “divided,” for ‘‘ gave.” 
The Hebrew “ El Elyon”’ should be taken as a proper name, instead 
of being translated ‘the most high God.” The signification of 
Melchizedek seems to be “Sydyk [o7, Sedek] is my king,” Sydyk 
(= “the righteous one’’) being the name of a Phoenician-Canaan- 
itish deity : so Adonizedek, the Canaanitish king of Jerusalem (com- 
pare Salem above), Josh. x. 1, signifies “ Sydyk is my lord ;” as the 
name of David’s son, Adoniyah or Adoniyahu, 1 Kings i. 5, 8, means 
“Vah [or, Yahwe] is my lord.” In the Genesis-text the expression, 
“came to meet Abraham,” is used only of the king of Sodom, but 
is to be understood of Melchizedek also from the connection. 


Text. — The éuépicer, “ divided,” of the Epistle, is a free paraphrase of Sept. 
édwxev, “gave,” which is the correct rendering of |. Heb. Dow is properly 
“peaceful,” not “peace;” but what the geographical name originally signified, 
and whether this is the second element in D?W1%, it is hard to say. When a 
proper name has Adoni for its first element, and the name of a city for its 
second, it is naturally rendered, “lord of such and such a city,” as, Adonibezek 
(Judg. i. 5), “lord of Bezek;” elsewhere, most naturally, “my lord is such and 
such a thing” (whatever the second element signifies). 


HEB. viii. 8-12, x. 16, 17: JER. xxxi. 31-34. 


Fleb. ‘‘ Behold, the days are coming, says Yahwe, 
when I will make with the house of Israel and with 
the house of Judah a new covenant—not like the 
covenant that I made with their fathers in the day that 
I took hold of their hand to bring them forth from the 
land of Egypt, which covenant of mine they have 
broken, though I took them as spouse, says Yahwe, — 
but this is the covenant that I will make with the 
house of Israel after those days, says Yahwe, I will 
put my instruction into their minds, and write it on 
their hearts, and I will be their God, and they shall be 
my people; and they shall no longer teach every one 
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his friend and every one his brother, saying, Know 
Yahwe, for all of them shall know me, from the least 
of them to the greatest of then, says Yahwe, for I will 
forgive their iniquity, and their sin I will remember no 
longer.” 
Sept. (xxxviiil. 31-34). “ Behold, the days come 
land of Egypt, for they continued not in my 
covenant, and I disregarded them, says the Lord, — 
for this is my covenant, ... I will put my laws... 
they shall not teach every one his fellow-citizen and 
for I will be merciful to their iniquities, and their 
sins I will remember no longer.” 


The Epistle agrees (in English translation) with the ‘ Vatican 
Septuagint, except that it has “ conclude” instead of “make” (verse 
8) and “the” instead of “my” before “covenant” (verse 10), in 
which last it agrees with the Alexandrian Septuagint (and elsewhere 
in the Greek forms accords with the Alexandrian against the Vatican). 


Jer. xxxi. 31-34: DY) DIET Ma-Ny AID) MT-ON) OND OD? ATs 
‘PID ofa OIIN-NY AID Wy 739 soe SAWIN WS AEM m3 
DI ‘ANA ‘IRN IN ND METWwE OYD psp osind OTA 
DT DD MNS byniy-nra- “DS DDS TWN m yan NNT *3 33 : TTD 
orto Da) TIAN pa- by D31P3 “A YA-AY “AN TWT-DNY 
TaN? YON WS TBNSW Tip stay xo) 3 : py Sm nm 
MIO °D MAD) DPT DIVPD? “MN yy phsd 0°32 TTS YT 

:Tiy-aiy 8D poxonds oxiyd 

Sept.: **’Idod juépac épyovrat, dnot xipioc, xa dtabjooua 76 olkw lopayA Kat ro 
oix "lovda drabnxny kawhv, * ob kara thy SabhKnv hv diedéunv toic matpdow abrév, 
év nuépa émidaBouévov uov tij¢ xeipde abtov ékayayeiv abtode tx ye Aiybrrov, bre 
avtol ovK évéuewav év TH dtadnKn pov, Kai 2) juéAnoa abrov, donot Kbpioc. 33 Gre 
airy 7 diadixn pov hv ScaPAoopat TO olkw lopahA, Mera tac nuépac éxeivac, onal Kbpioc, 
diode dow vopove you sic tiv diavocay abtav, Kal én? xapdiag abtév ypaw adbrodc, 
kal Eco avtoic eic Oedv Kal abrol Ecovrai pot sig Aadv. Kal ob wR diwdakovow 
Exaotoc Tov ToAitHY adtod Kal Exactoc Tov ddeAgdv abTod Aéywv TrdOt Tov Kbpiov: Bre 
ravtec oidjaovel ue ard wutxpod abradv Ewe weycdov abrav, bre iAewe Eoouat Tai¢ ddcKiauc 
abTav kal Tév duapTiov abrav ob uy uvyjoda Err. 

Hebrews : * 160d juépar Epxovrat, Aéyet kbpoc, kal ovvtedéow ent rdv olkov "lopaya 
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; 
kal éxt Tov olxov "lovda dtabyxyy Kavnv, 9 ob Kata THY dLabAKHY iv éroinoa Toc TaTpG- 
ow aitov év Huépa é*mtdaBouévov pov Tie Xepoo abtov éayayely abtode éx ye 
Aiybnrov, 6tt at'tol obk évéuetvar év TH OLabyKy OV, KaYO NuéAnoa av7ar, Aéyet Kiproc, 
67. aity 4 dcadyKy Hv Stabjoouat TH oikw lopa7jA peta TAG Huépag Exeivac, AéyEC 
Kbptoc, didode vowovg pov sig THY dtavotav advTar, Kal ent Kapdiac abtay éxiypawo 
avrovc, Kal ~oouat avtoic ei¢ Oedv, Kai aitol éoovTai pot ei¢ Aadv. “Kat ob uA dddEw- 
ow &xaotog Tov ToAiTHY adtov Kal ExaoTog TOV adeAddY abTod, AEywv TVObi Tdv Kbptor, 
ote mavtec eidjoovoiv we and puxpod Ewe peyd?ov avtTov. ™ 6tt iAewe Eoouat Taic 
GdiKiall aVTOY, Kal TOY GuapTLOV avT@V Ov uA UVjOOe ETL, 


The Epistle assumes the identity of Jeremiah’s “new covenant” 
with Christianity, and rightly in so far as the inwardness of obedience, 
therein prescribed, is concerned. But, at the same time, it is true 
that the prophet held this higher covenant to be made with Israel 
as a nation, and that he meant by it not a literal abrogation of the 
existing customs of sacrifice, but only an infusion of a better spirit 
into the national life with all its outward forms. He speaks of no 
salvation outside of the national constitution — he only insists that in 
the time of Israel’s perfection the higher life of spiritual obedience 
shall exist. Similarly, he says (vii. 22, 23): “I spoke not to your 
fathers . . . in the day that I brought them forth from the land of 
Egypt... of sacrifice, but I commanded them, saying, Obey my 
voice.” This, of course, is not to be construed literally, but as 
meaning: “obedience is better than sacrifices;” and so the new 
covenant emphasizes obedience over against sacrifices. ‘The prophet 
gives no historical prediction of Christianity, but Christianity ex- 
presses the spiritual thought which he here utters. The Epistle 
regards the passage as announcing the abrogation of the Levitical 
system of many sacrifices, in favor of the one sacrifice which Christ 
makes once for all (ix. 1-12); the prophet’s contrast is between a 
mere formal, national system of sacrifices, and one penetrated with 
spiritual knowledge and obedience. Compare Joel iii. 12 (ii. 28, 29). 


Text. — Sept. dr, for WR (verse 32), is possible, but here not good; 7ucAnoa, 
“ disregarded,” perhaps takes bya, “ married,” in the sense, in which it is some- 
times used in Arabic, of “being disgusted,” a sense not elsewhere found in 
Heb.; but it is more likely that the Greek translators had some other Heb. 
word in their text, though what word it is difficult to say; (Aewe éoouar, “will be 
merciful,” instead of “will forgive,” is free rendering of mbox. The N. T. 
text (verse 8) for Vat. énoi writes Aéyer (with Alex., Sin.), and ovvreAéow éni for 
Siabjoovat; (verse 9) for dtebéuqv, it has still another word, éroinoa, cay (Alex.) — 
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for xat éyo, and Aéyet for dyoi (here not with Alex.); (verse 10) it omits pov 
(Alex., Sin., Heb.) after dsa0#xn, writes Aéyet for dyoi, omits ddow (Alex.), and has 
émtypayw (Alex.) for ypayw; (verse 11) it has ov wf (Alex., Sin.) for od, and omits 
abtév (with Alex.) after pexpov. These variations are none of them important. 
Those of them which are found in the Alex. or Sin. may possibly represent a 
Sept. text of the time (though this is hardly probable), and the others may be 
explained as changes made without theological purpose by the author. Thus 
it would be not unnatural, after having written Aéyec once, to write it again, and, 
for variety’s sake, to substitute other verbs for dsatiéyu. There seems to be no 
ground for supposing that the author had any text but that of the Sept. before 


HEB. ix. 19, 20: Exon. xxiv. 8. 


ffeb. “ And Moses took the blood, and sprinkled it 
on the people, and said, Behold the blood of the cov- 
enant which Yahwe has made with you.” 


So the Septuagint. 


Flebrews. ‘‘ He took the blood of the calves and the 
goats, with water and scarlet wool and hyssop, and 
sprinkled both the book itself and all the people, 
saying, This is the blood of the covenant which God 
enjoined on you.” 


Exod. xxiv. 8: YI37-D7 TIT WN oyn-by pw DITA Aw np 
:DIDY MM ND Ws 
Sept.: AaBdv 6? Mavoie 1d aiva xateckédace Tob Aaod Kai eizev, ‘160d Td aiva THe 
Siabynne ho SuéVeTo Kbpioc mpd¢ bude. 
Hebrews: AaBov rd aiua tov pooxwv Kal tév Tpaywr peta bdaTo¢ Kal épiov 
koxkivov kal toodrov av76 te 1d BiBAiov Kal mavra Tov Aadv épavticer, Aéywv, TodTO 
TO aiua tie OLabaKne He évetelAato mpde bude 6 Hedc. 


Besides the change of “made” to “enjoined,” and of “the 
Lord” to “God,” the Epistle adds the statement (not found in 
the Old Testament) that Moses sprinkled with blood the book of 
the covenant, which was probably a traditional gloss of the schools. 
The verbal change appears to be a free rendering by the author. 
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HEB. x. 5-7: Ps. xl. 7-9 (6-8). 


Heb. “In sacrifice and offering thou hast had no 
_ delight, my ears thou hast opened, burnt offering and 
sin-offering thou hast not asked. ‘Then I said, Lo, I 
come — in the roll of the book it is enjoined on me — 
to do thy will, O my God, I delight.” 

Sept. “ Sacrifice and offering thou hast not desired, 
but a body thou hast prepared me; whole burnt offer- 
ing and sin-offering thou hast not asked. Then I said, 
Lo, I come—in the roll of the book it is written 
concerning me—to do thy will, O my God, I have 
desired.” 


Hebrews as the Septuagint, except that it puts the plural, “whole 
burnt offerings ;” for “ hast not asked,” has “ hast not delighted in ;” 
and, omitting the final verb, reads, “I come... to do thy will, 
O God,” leaving out the “my.” In the plural “whole burnt offer- 
ings” it agrees with the Alexandrian Septuagint. 


Ps. x1. 7-9: 8 meu andy cb on. os Aya 82 ANID. N37 
A> qpyrnibyys soy, sand TaQ-nhaps “NNT AN nee ANY 
: :“AYON 
Sept.: 7 Ovoiav kat rpoahopay obx HbéAnoac, oGpa dé KarnpTisw pot ddoKatTopa 
kal rept duaptiac obk yrnoac, *réte elxov "Idod Kw, Ev Kegadids BiBAiov yéyparTat 
mepl éuov, 9 Tov moLi,oat TO O€Anud cov 6 Oed¢ pov EBovAnOnY. 
Hebrews: § Ovoiav kat rpocdopav ok HOEAnCAaC, CHa 6 KaTnpTiow jot’ © dAoKad- 
Tépara Kal rept duaptiac ovk evddxnoac, 7rére elzov 'Idod Hew, ev Kepadicu BuBAiov 
yéypanrat mepl éuod, TOV Tolpoal, O OEd¢, TO DEANUG Cov, 


The Septuagint rendering, “a body thou hast prepared me,” 
comes probably from a scribal corruption of the Greek text ; and “ it 
is written concerning me,” is a mistranslation of the Hebrew; the 
“whole burnt offering” is an expression of the fact that the burnt 
offering (0/2) was to be entirely consumed (Lev. i. 9). 

The psalmist, after acknowledging God’s great mercies to him and 


to his fellow-countrymen, goes on to declare, in the verses here — 
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quoted, that the condition of the divine favor was not the ritualistic 
service of sacrifice, but the obedience of the heart. It is the senti- 
ment that we find expressed in Ps. l. 9-15 ; Isa. i. 11, 16,17; Mic. 
vi. 6-8 ; Jer. vii. 3-11, xxxi. 31-34, — the return for God’s goodness 
cannot be the outward act of sacrifice (which, doubtless, is recog- 
nized as a part of the appointed form of service), but only the 
offering of the soul. He puts away the former in order that he may 
insist on the latter, which is, indeed, prescribed in the roll of the 
book of the law (compare Deut. vi. 1-9): “Lo, I come .. . it is my 
delight to do thy will, and thy instruction (/ora) is in my mind.” 

The Epistle quotes this passage as proof that Christ’s one sacrifice 
has forever taken the place of the Levitical system of constantly 
repeated offerings. Adopting the then commonly accepted Messianic 
interpretation, it supposes these words to be spoken by the Messiah 
“when he comes into the world ;” that is, when he presents himself 
to men in the character of a Saviour, in this utterance spoken through 
the psalmist (compare Heb. i. 6). “He [the Messiah] takes away 
the first [the Levitical sacrifices],” says the author, “in order to 
establish the second [the doing of God’s will] ” (verse 9); but this 
obedience to the divine will, which the psalmist contrasts with sacri- 
fices in general, the Epistle makes to consist in an act of sacrifice, 
“the offering of the body of Jesus Christ once for all” (verse 10). 
He reaches this conclusion by means of the expression, “a body 
thou hast prepared me,” which is in the Septuagint, but not in the 
Hebrew (rather, is opposed to the thought of the psalmist): this 
body, he held, could be only that of the Messiah. The argument of 
verses 1-14 is, therefore, as follows: “It is impossible that sacrifices 
which have to be repeated year after year should make men perfect ; 
impossible, also, that the blood of brute beasts should take away sins. 
Therefore the Messiah says in Ps. xl.: ‘Thou, O God, desirest not 
these sacrifices of beasts, but thou hast prepared my body as a single 
sacrifice ; and so I come (as is predicted of me) to do thy will by 
the sacrifice of myself.’ Other priests must repeat their ineffective 
offerings ; but he, by one offering, has perfected forever those who 
are sanctified.” This argument might have been made without the 
quotation ; but a desirable support from the Old Testament seemed 
to the author to be presented in the Septuagint phrase, “a body 
thou hast prepared me.” 
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Text. —’HoéAnoac, “hast wished, desired,” is a somewhat weak (though in 
the Sept. not uncommon) rendering of N¥DN, “hast delighted in.” The most 
probable explanation of the oda d xarnptiow pot, “a body thou hast prepared 
me,” seems to be, that it arose by scribal error from an original nearly correct 
rendering: ria dé xatyptiow ol, “ears thou hast prepared me,” which is actu- 
ally found in Theodotion and the fifth and sixth versions of the Hexapla. The 
final ¢ of the preceding word (written ¢ in the early manuscripts) may have been 
attached to wrva, whence by error would arise swua, thus: 7GeAncacwria became 
n0eAncacwua, which was then written 0eAjoag owua, This seems more likely 
than a misreading of the Heb.; there is no probable corruption of D°JI®, 
“ears,” out of which a word meaning “body” could be got; xatyptiow may be 
taken as a free rendering of M5, “dig out,” and so “prepare;” compare 
Prov. xvi. 27. The expression vy 3103 can here mean only: “it is written, 
enjoined on me, prescribed to me.” 


HEB. xi. 


Verse 4. “By faith Abel offered a more excellent 
sacrifice than Cain, . . . God bearing witness on [in 
respect to] his gifts.” 


From Gen. iv. 4. The Hebrew, “Yahwe looked to [had respect 
to] Abel and to his offering,” is rendered by the Septuagint, “God 
looked on Abel and on his gifts ;” and the latter part of the expres- 
sion, “on his gifts,” is adopted in the Epistle, but made to follow the 
less appropriate verb “ bearing witness.” 


Verse 5. 


From Gen. v. 24. The expression concerning Enoch, “he was 
not found, because God translated him,” is from the Septuagint 
(Hebrew, “he was not, for God took him’’), and so the verb “to be 
well-pleasing to God,” which is a free rendering of the Hebrew, 
“walked with God.” 


Verse 12. 


From Gen. xxii. 17; the promise to Abraham, that his seed 
should be “as the stars of heaven and as the sand on the seashore.” 
After the Septuagint, except that the word for “ stars” is different. 
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Verse 13; 1 Pet. il. 11. 


From Gen. xxiii. 4; Ps. xxxix. 12; “Strangers and pilgrims.” 
The second term from the Septuagint ; the first, after some current 
oral translation of the Hebrew. 


Verse 18. 


From Gen. xxi. 12; “In Isaac shall thy seed be called.” After - 
the Septuagint. 


Verse 21. 


From Gen. xlvii. 31. 


Heb. “Jacob bowed himself on the head of the 
bed.” 


That is, he had been sitting up during his conversation with 
Joseph, and at its close lay down. The Septuagint, supplying wrong 
vowels to the last word (reading matteh for mittah), renders: 
“ Jacob worshipped [= bowed himself] on the top of his staff,” that 
is, leaning on his staff; and this expression is used in the Epistle. 


Verse 23. 


From Exod. ii. 2. Moses is described as a “goodly” child; the 
adjective (doretov) is from the Septuagint; the Hebrew also has 
“good, goodly.” 


HEB. xii. 5, 6: PROV. iii. 11, 12. 


Fleb. ‘Reject [or, despise] not, O my son, the 
chastisement [o7, discipline] of Yahwe, and loathe not 
his correction; for whom Yahwe loves he corrects, 
even as a father the son in whom he delights.” 
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Sept. “ My son, despise not [or, regard not lightly] 
the discipline of the Lord, nor faint when thou art 
reproved by him; for whom the Lord loves he re- 
proves, and scourges every son whom he receives.” 


Hebrews follows the Septuagint, only substituting “ disciplines” 
(or, chastens), for “ reproves.” 


Prov, iii. 11, 122° 3 VARDING 7paros) DNOA-oN 23 MM OIF 
PAYY Ja-NY INI MI M7 sme-7wE Ay 
Sept.: ™ Vié, uj odtyope maideiag xupiov, unde éxdbov in’ abrod eheyxduevor. 
12 6v yap ayand Kipioc édéyxet, waottyoi dé mavta vidy bv mapadéxerat. 
Hebrews: 5 Yié wou, wu oAtyoper maeiag Kvpiov, und? éxdAbov bn’ abtod éAexyxo- 
pevoc © ov yap adyand Kipwg madebet, uaottyoi dé mavta vidv bv mapadéxeTat, 


Instead of “loathe not,” the Hebrew might be translated “be 
not afraid,” of which Septuagint “ faint not” is a loose or free ren- 
dering; the Septuagint translation “scourges” rests on a different 
Hebrew text from ours, and makes a better parallelism ; “receives” 
is free rendering for “delights in;” “every” is inserted to give 
roundness to the expression. 


Text. — Instead of A833, “and as a father,” Sept. read J83) or A832"), “and 
inflicts pain cn, scourges;” and the other renderings of the Hexapla were sim- 
ilar, éAéy§er (D353 in Hexaplar Syriac). This reading commends itself as simpler 
than the Masoretic, and as making the parallelism more exact in form. Alex. 
and Sin. have maidever (as the Epistle) instead of ééyyeu. 


_ HEB, xii. 12-21. 
Verse 12. 


From Isa. xxxv. 3. 


ffeb. “ Strengthen ye the slack hands, and make 
firm the tottering knees.” | 

Sept. “ Be strong, slack hands and palsied knees.” 

Flebrews. “ Lift up [orv, restore] the slack hands and 
the palsied knees.” 
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Zsa. xxxv. 3: SDS MWD DIDI NT OYE 3pm 
Sept.: "loxdoare xeipeg dveévat kal yovata maparedvpéva. 
Hebrews: Tac napetévac yeipac kal td mapadcAvpéva yovata avopbwcare. 


The Septuagint omits the second verb, and makes the first intrans- 
itive and the nouns nominative. ‘The Epistle differs in its verb from 
the Septuagint: it uses the general phraseology of the Septuagint, 
but modifies it and the construction, either after an oral synagogal 
version, or to suit the author’s train of thought, or feeling of propri- 
ety. The quotation is simply an adoption of the prophetic exhorta- 
tion to the returned exiles. 


Text. — Instead of 3p3T}, Sept. read 3pI¥}, against the context. The omis- 
sion of the second verb 1¥8 may have been occasioned by the similarity of the 
following 128. The avopGacare (“lift up”) of the Epistle, seems to be a free 
rendering, after some current oral version, of Heb. 138, “make firm.” 


Verse 13. 
From Prov. iv. 26. 


feb. ‘‘ Make straight the path of thy foot.” 

Sept. ‘ Make straight paths for thy feet.” 

Hebrews (after Sept., only changing the number of 
the pronoun). ‘‘ Make straight paths for your feet.” 


The plural of the Septuagint is free rendering, and the Epistle 
further uses the plural pronoun because it is addressing a number 
of persons. 


Verse 14; 1 Pet. iii. 11. 
From Ps. xxxiv. 15 (14). 


fleb., Sept. ‘Seek thou peace, and follow after it.” 
Flebrews (freely after Sept.). “Follow ye after 
peace.” 
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Verse 15. 


From Deut. xxix. 17 (18). 


feb. ‘Lest there be among you a root bearing 
poppy and wormwood.” | 

Vat. Sept. (xxix. 18). “ Lest there be enone you a 
root springing up in gall and bitterness.” 

flebrews. ‘‘ Lest any root of bitterness springing up 
trouble you.” 


Deut. xxix. 17: TY) WN MIs ww D232 w-1B 
Sept.: Mf tic tori év byiv pila dvw pbovoa evoxAn [év xoAg ?] Kal muxpia, 
Hebrews: Mn tic pila mixpiag dvw piovoa évoxag. 


Two plants are named in the Hebrew, of which the second is 
wormwood, and the first some bitter herb, answering more nearly, 
it would seem, to poppy than to any thing else; the Septuagint 
renders the two terms by words expressing the qualities of the plants, 
and regards the participle, incorrectly, as intransitive. The text of 
the Epistle appears to be in part a corrupted form of the Septuagint, 
the word translated “trouble” being made out of the two meaning 
“in gall;”’ and in part a free citation, “root of bitterness” standing 
for “‘a root springing up in bitterness.” In the citation, as in the 
original, evil doctrine or principle of life is compared to a noxious 
herb. 


Text.— On UWS and my, see the lexicons. #19 is here, from the connec- 
tion, transitive, “bearing.” Instead of év yoAg (as in Tischendorf’s edition), the 
Vat. and Alex. texts of Sept. have evoxy9Am (whence the évoyAy of the Epistle); 
but this is probably a corruption of ev yoAn, which had early got into the manu- 
scripts, the Heb. text furnishing no explanation of it. The Alex. has also pia 
mixplac, as the Epistle, and has here most likely conformed its text to that of 
the latter. 


Verse 16. 


The expression “sold his birthright” is from the Septuagint, 
Gen. xxv. 33. 
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Text. —The N. T. manuscripts vary between dzédoro (Sept.) and dmédeto, 


a scribal variation. 


Verses 18, 19. 


In the description of Sinai, several terms are taken from the Sep- 
tuagint: “burned with fire, blackness, tempest, voice of words,” 
from Deut. iv. 11, 12; “sound of trumpet,” from Exod. xix. 16. 
The word for “ darkness”? is different from that used by the Septua- 


gint in Deut. iv. rr. 


Verse 20. 


Freely from Exod. xix. 


Feb., Sept. ‘No hand shall touch it, but he shall be 
stoned, . . . whether beast or man, it shall not live.” 
Hebrews. “lf even a beast touch the mountain, it 


shall be stoned.” 


Verse 21. 
From Deut. ix. 19. 


Feb. “1 feared.” 
Sept. ‘1 fear exceedingly.” ! 
Flebrews. “1 exceedingly fear and tremble.” 


Deut. ix. 19: HAN 
Sept.: “ExooBog eius, 
Hebrews : "ExgoBdc eius kat Evrpouoc. 


The Septuagint is stronger than the Hebrew, and the Epistle than 
the Septuagint,— the natural tendency to emphatic expansion. 
Moses did not, however, as the Epistle assumes, utter this expression 
of fear on account of the terrible appearances at Sinai, but on 
account of God’s anger against the people, who had just made the 
golden calf: “I feared,’’ says he, “the anger and wrath of Yahwe 
against you.” 
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HEB. xii. 26: HAG. ii. 6. 


Fleb. “Yet one — it is littlke—and I will shake the 
heaven and the earth.” | 

Sept. “Once more I will shake the heaven and the 
earth.” 

Flebrews. “Once more I will shake not only the 
earth, but also the heaven.” 


The Epistle follows the Septuagint, only expanding and inverting. 


Hag. ii. 6: PISTONS) DVI-D wy IX) NT Vpn NOS Wy 
Sept.: "Ett drag éyO oeiow tov ovpavov kal THY yi. 
Hebrews: "Ett Grag éy ceiow ob povov tiv yiv dAdG Kut Tov obpavor, 


The first words of the Hebrew are difficult. They can hardly 
mean “once” (Septuagint): for (1) this would require the supplying, 
after “one,” of the word meaning “time” (in the sense of “ occur- 
rence”), which, as implying a mere point of time, would not suit 
the following expression, “ it is little,” since this involves a space of 
time ; (2) this interpretation supposes that the prophet has before 
spoken of another “shaking,” which is not the case. The grammar 
and the context require that after “one”? some word meaning “a 
space of time” be supplied, so as to read, “yet a time — it is little 
[that is, “yet a little time,” as in Hos. i. 4] —TI will shake,” etc. 
Compare Hag. ii. 21, where the same expression (referring to the 
same event), “I will shake,” etc., occurs, without the introductory 
words of our verse. 

The prophet’s prediction was intended to encourage the people 
in the building of the temple, a few years after the return from Baby- 
lon (2 Darius Hystaspis, B.C. 520). The returned exiles, few in 
number and poor in resources, were slack in pushing the work ; they 
were also oppressed by a sense of their feebleness as a nation, in 
comparison with the peoples around them. The prophet therefore 
incites them to labor by the promise of a glorious position in the 
near future. In the name of God he says to them, “I will speedily 
make a complete revolution in affairs, I will shake the whole existing 
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condition of things. Foreign nations, now seeming to be your 
superiors, shall become worshippers in my temple; their silver and 
gold (‘the desirable things of all nations’) shall be offered at my 
shrine; and the glory of this second temple, which you are now 
building with such weariness, shall be greater than that of the splen- 
did structure of Solomon.” The political convulsions, the “ shaking,” 
of which the prophet speaks, did not come in his day, nor till long 
after, and were not attended with the political and religious results 
he expected. The Persians, as long as their empire lasted, seem to 
have treated Judea as they treated other provinces. The Greek 
princes, who succeeded them in Syria and Egypt, were sometimes 
friendly, sometimes hostile. Ultimately the temple did become rich, 
but it was as the national existence and the temple were about to be 
destroyed. Besides such political movements, the prophet seems to 
point, in the expression “‘shake heavens and earth,” to natural phe- 
nomena of the sort described in Joel, — earthquakes and the like. 

The Epistle regards the word of Haggai as a prediction of the new 
dispensation, the kingdom of Christ (verses 27, 28). ‘This it is in 
fact, not, however, in a historical way (for the prophet looked for an 
immediate political revival of the nation Israel), but as an expression 
of the conviction that God would not suffer his truth to be destroyed. 
The national Israel, and all the conditions of its outward worship, 
were to perish ; but the spiritual idea which they represented was to 
find a purer expression in the spiritual Israel, in which all differences 
of race vanished before the universal truth announced by Jesus. The 
real fulfilment of Haggai’s prediction is found in the prevalence of 
Christianity. 

The “once more” of the Epistle refers back to the shaking of 
Sinai (verse 26): God then shook the mountain, but now he has 
promised to shake not only earth, but also heaven. Does this second 
shaking mean simply the establishment of Christianity, or does it 
look farther to the perfect permanence which is to be introduced 
by the second coming of Christ? The context favors the former 
view; for this promise of the second shaking is adduced to warn 
Christians of that day against refusing “him who speaks” (verse 25), 
and they are described (verses 27, 28) as already in possession of 
the kingdom that cannot be shaken, of that kingdom of Christ, 
namely, which remains after what is not lasting has been removed. 
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Text.— For the various constructions of NM& which have been proposed 
(none of them satisfactory), see the commentaries. The easiest emendation 
formally would be to insert NY, so as to read NNN Ny Ny, if AP could be 
understood of a space of time, which is against the usage. Failing a proper 
word to supply, we are driven to taking DM® itself in the sense “a period,” 
which is somewhat hard, but less open to objection than other methods pro- 
posed. Sept. gets rid of part of the difficulty by leaving NN Opn, “it is a 
little,” untranslated. So, also, the Peshitto: “again, one period of time, I will 
shake,” etc. The Targum renders the Hebrew word for word, and does not 
further the understanding of the passage. 


HEB. xiii. 
Verse 5. 


From Deut. xxxi. 6. 


feb. ““Yahwe thy God . . . will not leave [or, fail] 
thee nor forsake thee.” 

Vat. Sept. “The Lord thy God... will by no 
means leave [or, fail] thee nor by any means forsake 
thee. , 

Flebrews (with change of person). “I will by no 
means leave [o7, fail] thee, nor will I by any means 
forsake thee.” 


Deut. xxxi. 6: J NN JBN x 
Sept.: Obre un oe avg obte un oe éyxatadiny. 
Hebrews: Ob un oe ave ovd? ov un oe éyKatanitra, 


The wording is after the Septuagint; there is precise’ agreement 
(except in person) between the New-Testament text and that of the 
Alexandrian Septuagint. 


Text, — For Vat. Sept. oite wu) . . . obte uy, Hebrews and Alex. Sept. have 
ov ph... ovdé ov py, both of them strengthenings of the Heb. The Alex. 
probably follows the N. T. reading. 
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Verse 6. 


From Ps. cxviii. 6. 


Fle. ““Yahwe is mine [o7, is on my side], I will 
not fear; what can man do to me?” 

Sept. “The Lord is my helper, and I will not fear 
what man can do to me” (ov, what can man do to 
me ?). 

Hebrews. ‘The Lord is my helper, I will not fear; 
what can man do to me?” 


Ps. cxviii. 6: DIY AYyHTD NYS NO OD MM 
Sept.: Ktptog éuot Bondoc, cat ob doBnOjoopuar ti rojoet pot dvOpwroc. 
Hebrews : Kiptog éuot 30nb6¢, ob poBnOjoouar ti morpoe wor GvOpwroc ; 


The Epistle follows a manuscript of the Septuagint which made 
the last clause a question (as our present Septuagint text may be 
rendered, though not so naturally); or, while keeping the terms of 
the Septuagint, it adopted in the last clause the rendering of an oral 
synagogue-version. 
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JAMES. 


Chapter i. 10, 11; 1 Pet. 1. 24, 25. 
From Isa. xl. 6, 8. 


ffeb. ‘“‘ All flesh is grass, and all its beauty as the 
flower of the field. The grass withers, the flower 
fades, ... but the word of our God endures forever.” 

Sept. “All flesh is grass, and all glory of man as 
the flower of grass. The grass withers and the flower 
falls, but the word of our God endures forever.” 


Peter cites after the Septuagint, making three changes (free cita- 
tion): “all flesh is as grass” (change of metaphor into simile, to 
make the form of this clause agree with that of the following); “all 
its glory,” instead of “glory of man” (here following the Aramaic 
version, which gave the Hebrew correctly); and “the Lord” (to 
point the reference to Christ), instead of “our God.” James adopts 
two expressions of the passage from the Septuagint: the rich man, 
he says, shall pass away “as the flower of grass,” and adds that the 
sun “withers the grass, and its flower falls,” making “wither” trans- 
itive. 


Zsa. x1. 6,8: 93) VIN We Tw py. on 52 Yen Ww:n-d2° 
:odiy) drip: annoy TI yy 
Sept.: ©Tldoa odpé xéoptoc, xat naoa dédga dvoparov we dvboc xoprov 7 &EnpavOn 6 
xopto¢ Kal 7d dvOog ékérece, * rd d8 pHjua Tod Beod Huay wévet cic TOV aldva. 
Pet.: *4Tdoa odpé we xéproc, kat raoa d6Ea abtij¢ Hc avboc x6ptov: éEnpavn 6 
Xoproc, Kal Td dvOog ésérecer” 5 rd dé pHa Kuplov péver ig Tov aldva. 
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Text. —Instead of MWWM, “the field,” Sept. seems to have read WN, 
“ srass,” and instead of 533, “ withers,” 5D), “falls;” but in both cases it may 
merely give a free translation. Its insertion of av@p@mov is probably after a 
Heb. manuscript which wrote ON after TOM in order to make the parallelism 
fuller. 


Chapter iii. 9. 


The expression, “after the likeness” of God, is from the Septua- 
gint of Gen. i. 26. 


Chapter iv. 6; 1 Pet. v. 5. 
From Prov. ili. 34. 


Heb. ‘‘ lf he mocks mockers, he shows favor to the 
meek,” 

Sept. “ The Lord resists the proud, but shows favor 
to the humble.” 


James and Peter as the Septuagint, with substitution of “God” 
for “the Lord.” 


Prov. iii. 342 JIM 33) a sin orydd-pe 
Sept., Fas., Pet.: Kopwc [Fas., Pet, 6 ded] brepnpivoue dvtiracoerat, ramewvol¢ 
62 didwo. xapLv, 


This identity of departure from the Septuagint, in the two Epis- 
tles, in one word, may be explained by supposing that the expression 
had become proverbial, with the substitution of the more general 
divine name (which is not expressed in the Hebrew). Septuagint, 
“resists the proud,” is intended to be equivalent to “mocks mockers.” 
The introduction of the divine name is for the sake of clearness. 

The preceding clause in James seems not to be a quotation. 
Render: “Do you suppose that the Scripture says to no purpose 
(the spirit which he has put in us has indeed its desires, which reach 
to the point of envy, but he gives more grace — wherefore it says), 
God resists,”’ etc. ? 
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Chapter v. 2. “ Garments moth-eaten.” 
From the Septuagint of Job xiii. 28. 
Chapter v. 3. 


“ Treasuring up” retribution, after Prov. i. 18, Septuagint. The 
Hebrew reads, “ And they lie in wait for their own blood, and lay 
snares for their own lives ;’’ which the Septuagint paraphrases, “ They 
who take part in murder lay up treasures of evil for themselves, and 
the overthrow of lawless men is bad.” The first clause corresponds 
to our Hebrew verse, which the Septuagint understands to mean, 
“They who lie in wait for blood lay up treasures [of evil] for them- 
selves ;’’ and the second clause is scribal explanation, or else comes 
from a Hebrew text different from ours. 


Chapter v. 4. 


The expression, “to the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth,” is from the 
Septuagint of Isa. v. 9, where the Hebrew has: “in my ears [Isaiah’s ] 
Yahwe of Sabaoth [has said].” 


Chapter v. 5. 


For the “ day of slaughter,” the day of retribution for the wicked, 
compare the Septuagint in Jer. xil. 3, xxv. 34. 


Chapter v. 20; 1 Pet. iv. 8. 


The phrase, “ Love covers a multitude of sins,” is apparently 
a popular proverb derived from Prov. x. 12, which reads in the 
Hebrew, “ Love covers [o7, conceals] all transgressions,” where the 
Septuagint (translating the second noun as participle, and inserting 
the negative particle) has, “ Love conceals all those who are not 
contentious.” The proverb arose from the Hebrew, through a cur- 
rent Aramaic translation, or possibly a text of the Septuagint different 
from ours. 
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Yas. ‘He who converts a sinner . . . shall cover a 
multitude of sins.” 


Prov. x. 12: DIAS ABI o'ypws-bs dy 
Sept.: Tévrac rode pip pidoverxovvrac xadbrret pidia, 
Pet.: ’Ayann xadinre wAjboc duaptiov, 

James has the three last words. 


Text.—Instead of D'ywd, Sept. read D°}/WD, and inserted the negative in 


order to make a better sense. 
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FIRST. PETER, 


_ I PET. i. 16: LEV. xi. 44. 


fled. “ And ye shall be holy, because [or, for] I am 
holy.” 


So the Septuagint, and after it the Epistle, with slight change of 
order in the Greek. 


Lev. xi. 44: IS WIP 12 WIP OAM 


Sept.: Kat aytot éoeode, bre Gytog iu ty. 
Pet.: “Aywt Eoeode, bri éy@ aywoc. 


I PET. ii. 3: Ps. xxxiv. 9 (8). 


feb. *‘ Taste and see that Yahwe is good.” 


So the Septuagint; after which the Epistle, “if ye have tasted 
that the Lord is good.” 


Ps. xxxiv.g: MM JWV"D IW WpY 
Sept.: Teboaode rai idete drt xpnoro¢ 6 Kiptoc. 
Pet.: Ei éystoaode btt xpnoroe 6 Kébptoc. 








I PET. ii. 9, 10. 


Description of the Church of Christ. “Chosen race” is an epit- 
ome of Deut. xiv. 2, ““Yahwe has chosen thee to be the people 
which is his special property;” “royal priesthood, holy nation,” 
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is taken from Exod. xix. 6, after the Septuagint, where the Hebrew 
has, “ kingdom of priests, holy nation ;” “a people for a possession ” 
(that is, God’s own property) comes from Mal. ili. 17, where the 
Septuagint correctly renders, “Ye shall be to me, says the Lord 
omnipotent [ Hebrew, Yahwe of hosts], in the day that I am making 
[ haz zs, in the day that I am about to bring into existence] a posses- 
sion.” 

Israel was God’s special private property, in distinction from the 
other nations of the earth. Such is the sense of the Hebrew word 
also in Exod. xix. 5; Deut. vii. 6, xiv. 2; where the Septuagint 
renders by a term (zeptovovos) which is probably to be taken in the 
sense of “property, acquisition” (as Suidas explains it): this was 
translated in the Vulgate by fecudiaris, after which the English 
Authorized Version renders, “peculiar treasure” (Exod. xix. 5), 
“special people” (Deut. vii. 6), “peculiar people ” (Deut. xiv. 2; 
t Pet. ii. 9), “jewels” (Mal. iii. 17); and the word “ peculiar,” 
meant by King James’s translators to mean “special and highly 
valued property,” is now often wrongly taken in the modern sense, 
“ distinguished by special qualities”’ (the Revised Version here has, 
‘a people for God’s own possession’’). On the expression in verse 
10, from Hos. ii. 25 (ii. 23), see on Rom. ix. 25, 26. 


§. PET: ii. 22, 24, 


Informal adoption of expressions from Isa. liii., after the Septua- 
gint, as description of the example set by Christ: Verse 22: “who 
did no sin, neither was guile found in his mouth,” from verse 9 of 
Isaiah (the Epistle has “sin” for the Septuagint “lawlessness,” and 
inserts “was found”); verse 24, “himself bore [or, carried up] 
our sins,” from verse 4 of Isaiah ;- “by his stripes [o7, bruise] ye 
were healed,” from verse 5 of Isaiah. 

The differences between the Epistle and our present Vatican 
Septuagint text may be explained by supposing that the former 
intends rather to interweave the substance of the Old-Testament 
passage into its discourse than to make a formal citation (thus the 
expressions, “when he was reviled, reviled not again,” and “ when 
he suffered, threatened not,” which are included in the description 
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of Christ’s example, seem not to be taken from the Old Testament, 
but from the life of Christ); or, perhaps, in part by the supposition 
of a slightly different Septuagint text (the Epistle in one place agrees 
with the Alexandrian Septuagint against the Vatican, though the 
Alexandrian is always under suspicion of borrowing from the New 
Testament); or the Epistle may have followed in part an Aramaic 
version, 


1 PET. iii. 6: PROV. iii. 25. 


ffeb. ‘‘ Fear not sudden terror.” 

Sept. “ And thou shalt not fear a terror that comes 
on thee.” 

fet. “ Not fearing any terror.” 


Prov. iii, 25: ORND IMD xYA-ow 
Sept: Kai ov goBnOjon nrénotv éxeAPovoar, 
Pet: My poBoipevar undeuiav mroqotvr, 


The Epistle follows the Septuagint freely. 


1 PET. iii. 10-12: Ps. xxxiv. 13-17 (12-16). 


_ ffeb. ““Who is the man that desires life, loving 
[many] days, that he may see good? Keep thy 
tongue from evil, and thy lips from speaking guile. 
Turn away from evil, and do good. Seek peace, and 
pursue it. The eyes of Yahwe are on the righteous, 
and his ears are open to their cry. The face of 
Yahwe is against those who do evil, to cut off the 
remembrance of them from the land” (oz, the earth). 


The Septuagint is identical with the Hebrew, except as follows: 
“Who is the man that desires life, loving to see good days? ... 
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refrain thy tongue, . . . open to their supplication.” The Epistle 
follows the Septuagint, putting the third person for the second, and 
introducing one or two connectives; but changes slightly the form 
of the opening sentence, reading: ‘‘ For he who desires to love life, 
and to see good days, let him refrain his tongue.” 


Ps, xxxiv. 13-17: WY)" 2310 MINTO OD? ADK ON yan wenn» 
LMT ow wpa Www) yy WO : ADD AD PHI yy qw 
SP] cw. mY ya sono rN) Op Y-Ie MY py" 
Sept.: ™ Tic gor avopwrnoc 6 GéAwv unr, ayardr ideiv yuépac ayabac ; ‘4 mavoov 
THY yAwooay cov and Kaxod, Kal xeiAn Tod wH AadAjoa dddov,  ExxAcvov and Kakod 
kal moinoov dyabov, Gytnoov eipnvynv Kai diwgov aityv. bre dpPaApol Kupiov éni 
dtxaioug, kai WTa avTov cic dégolv avTov* "7 rpdowrov dé KUpiov Ent TOLOdVTAaG KaKG, 
Pet.: %°'O ydp dédwy Conv dyandv kal idciv quépag ayabac, mavodTw tiv yAoooav 
amd Kaxov Kal xeiAn rob i) Aadjoa ddAov, ™ éxxAivatw d& ard KaKkod Kai ToLnoaTw 
ayabov, Cntnoate eipnvnv kal dwéedtw avTnv. drt dp0adapuol Kvpiov ént dixaiove Kai 
ora abtod ei¢ dégoww avTév, TpOownov dé Kupiov Eni ToLodYTAaG KAK4, 


The substitution in the Epistle of the infinitive “to love,” for the 
participle “ loving,” seems to be a scribal error, the two Greek words 
differing only by a single letter. The assertive form “he who 
desires,” instead of the interrogative “ who is the man?’ seems to be 
a rhetorical change by the apostle, in accordance with the rest of the 
passage. 


Text. — In the opening verse, Sept. reads the final adjective as plural, D°310, 
agreeing with 0°)", and renders 7uépa¢ ayadac; the Epistle puts dya7év instead 
of dyaréyv, and is then obliged to insert xai before ideiv. The insertion of yap in 
verse 10, 6é in verse 11, and 67 in verse 12, is for rhetorical purposes. There 
is no clear trace of an Aramaic version here. 


1 PET. ii..14; 15> ISA. viii. 12, 13. 


The prophet, warning his disciples against the people of Judah, 
says, “ Fear not their fear [ “az 7s, what. they fear], and be not 
troubled — Yahwe of hosts [07, of Sabaoth], him sanctify, and he 
shall be your fear.” So the Septuagint, after which the Epistle: 
“Fear not their fear, and be not troubled, but sanctify the Christ as 
Lord in your hearts,” with Messianic application. 
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Zsa. viii. 12,13: IN’ DINIY MANNY yA 8D) aeTNeRD OYD-—AN 
: weapn 
Sept.:  Todv d& go3ov abrod ov uy po8nOATe obdé wR TapaxOATe. %3 Kbpiov adbrov 
aylacare. . 
Pet.: Tov d g6Bov abtav uy oo8nb7TE unde TapaxO7re, * Kipiov dé Tov Xpiordv 
dylaoare. 


1 PET. iv. 18: PROV. xi. 31. : 


fleb. “Vf the righteous be recompensed on earth, 
how much more the wicked and the sinner!” 


Of which the meaning seems to be, “If the righteous is recom- 
pensed for his evil as well as for his good, how much more the 
wicked!” The Septuagint gives a paraphrase, somewhat loose, but 
preserving the general sense: “If the righteous is scarcely saved, 
where shall the ungodly and sinner appear?” which is adopted by 
the Epistle. 


Prov. xi. 31: RBI) YUID HR Dov PWD py 1 
Sept., Pet.: Ei 6 pév [Pet. omits per] dixawoc poduc odtera, 6 doeBie Kal duap- 
TwAdc Tod haveitat ; 


This Septuagint saying had perhaps become a proverb; the pas- 
sage is not said in the Epistle to be a quotation from the Old Testa- 
ment, but was doubtless so thought of. 


t Per. v. 7: Ps. dv:'23,(22). 


Fleb. “Cast thy lot on Yahwe, and he will sustain 
thee.” | 

Sept. ‘Cast thy care on the Lord, and he will sus- 
tain thee.” 

Pet. ‘Casting all your care on him, because he 
cares for you.” 
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The Epistle (quoting only the first clause, and paraphrasing the 
second) follows the Septuagint. 


Ps. Ww. 23: 72972) NIM PI MA-Dy. wa 
Sept.: ’Enippupov ént xbprov tiv pépyuvav oov kal abro¢ o¢ duabpéret. 
Pet.: Mldoav riv pépiyuvav bar éxtpipavrtec én’ adtov Gre abto péder rept buor, 


The word rendered “lot” has for root-meaning “to give,” whence 
various significations have been assigned it: the Talmud, followed 
by the English Authorized Version and Gesenius (eighth edition, 
Miihlau and Volck), renders by “ burden” (apparently as something 
which is given to or laid on one); the Septuagint, the Syriac, and 
the Vulgate, by “care” (as a mental burden): on the other hand, 
an old Latin version has “‘love”’ (caritatem), from another root, and 
this is adopted by Bottcher (“desire”). But a comparison with 
Ps, xxxvii. 5 (“roll thy way on Yahwe, ... and he will perform’’) 
and Prov. xvi. 3 (“roll thy works on Yahwe, and he will establish 
thy purposes”) makes it probable that the sense is “lot” (as that 
which is given a man by God). Gesenius in the Thesaurus takes 
the word as verb, and renders, “‘ cast on Yahwe what he gives thee,” 
which amounts to the same thing, though the construction as verb is 
improbable. 


Lext.— The stem 31% occurs in Semitic only in the signification “ give,” or 
in senses easily derivable from this; and the noun 377° would naturally mean 
“that which is given,” and so here, “ one’s lot in life.’ Béttcher supposes an 
original biliteral stem 17, “to desire” (whence 38), from which would come 
| se 
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SECOND PETER. 


Chapter ii. 22. 


From Prov. xxvi. 11: “A dog turning to his own vomit again,” 
identical with the Hebrew. A popular proverb, taken, probably 
through an Aramaic version, from the Book of Proverbs. The 
Septuagint has (paraphrastically): ‘as a dog when he comes upon 
his own vomit, and becomes hateful.”’ 


Prov. XxXvi. 11: iNp-Oy aw 3433 
Pet.: Kiwv éniorpépac éni 7d idtov éfépaya, 


Chapter iii. 8. 


The expression, “one day is with the Lord as a thousand years, 
and a thousand years as one day,” is formed after Ps. xc. 4: “a 
thousand years ‘in thy sight are as yesterday,’ where the Septuagint 
and the Hebrew agree. 


Chapter ill, 12, 13. 


The description of the coming “day of God” is after Isa. xxxiv. 
and Ixv. 


(Isa. xxxiv. 4.) ed. “ All the host of heaven [the 
stars, ov star-spirits] shall melt [ov, rot], and the 
heavens shall be rolled up as a scroll.” 

Sept. “ All the powers of the heavens shall melt, 
and the heaven shall be rolled up as a scroll.” 


i el ee i > ti ie ie al 7 
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Pet. ‘‘The heavens, being on fire, shall be dis- 
solved, and the elements shall melt with fervent heat” 
(an expansion of the first clause of the Septuagint). 


Isa. xxxiv. 4: DYDWA WHI 1943) Ovwo NB¥-4D spon 

Sept.: Kat taxgoovtat maoat ai duvdpetg tev obpavar, kal Edtyhoetat Oc BiBAfov 
6 obpavoc. 

Pet.: Odbpavot rvpovuevor Avdjoovrat kal oroixeia Kavoobmeva THKETAL. 


The expression, “new heavens and a new earth,” is from Isa. 
Ixv. 17, Ixvi. 22; the prophet meaning the new physical creation 
corresponding to the new political-religious order of things in Israel, 
wherein should dwell righteousness and peace: the Epistle also takes 
the phrase literally. 
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JUDE. 


JUDE 9. 


«The Lord rebuke thee.” 


Zech. iii. 2: JA TMV WT 
Sept.: 'Exiriyujoat xiptoc év oot, 
Jude: ’Extiqoat cor xiptoc. 


This expression is said, in the Epistle, to have been used by 
“Michael the archangel, when, contending with the devil, he dis- 
puted about the body of Moses.” As to its origin, it may be said : — 

1. The reference is to an alleged historical fact, —a dispute 
between Michael and the devil over the literal body of Moses. It is 
impossible to take the expression “ body of Moses” in a figurative 
sense, as meaning the nation Israel. The Christian Church is indeed 
called ‘the body of Christ” (1 Cor. xii. 27; Eph. iv. 12; Col. 
i. 18), since he is its divine founder and perpetual sustainer. But 
such a relation of Moses to Israel is never affirmed either in the Old 
Testament or in the New Testament (see the contrast between Christ 
and Moses in Heb. iii. 1-6), or in any later Jewish writing. Such a 
figurative expression, moreover, if used at all, would occur in pas- 
sages characterized by elevated style, and with a context that would 
point to its meaning ; and it would be obviously out of place here. 

2. Our quotation is expressly referred by Origen and Didymus 
of Alexandria to an apocryphal book, called “The Ascension [o7, 
Assumption] of Moses.” ! 





? Origen, De Princip., 3, 2,1; Didymus, Epist. Jude Apost. enarratio. For other 
references, see the preface of Fritzsche’s Libri Apocryphi Vet. Test. Grace: Leipzig, 
1871, 
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3. The citation is not found in those portions of the Ascension 
which have, up to this time, been discovered and published.’ But 
there are various stories which bear more or less resemblance to 
Jude’s, and make the existence of such a tradition not improbable. 
Thus Cécumenius, without, however, mentioning the “ Ascensio,” 
relates (Commentary on Jude) a contest between Michael and Satan 
concerning Moses’ body, the burial of which was opposed by Satan 
on the ground of Moses’ murder of the Egyptian. This seems, in 
fact, to be identical with Jude’s tradition. According to the Deba- 
rim Rabba (Commentary on Deuteronomy), there was a contest 
between Michael and Sammael, the Angel of Death; the latter wish- 
ing to take the soul of Moses, the former opposing it. 

4. The existence of such traditions is perfectly intelligible from the 
reverence felt for Moses, and the mysterious character of his burial 
related in. Deut. xxxiv. Jewish fancy would naturally surround the 
last days and the mortal remains of the great Lawgiver with legend- 
ary embellishments. And, as to the origin of the particular form of 
the tradition given by Jude, we have a suggestion in Zech. ili. 2. 
There the Satan who is opposing or accusing the high-priest Joshua 
_ is addressed by the Angel of Yahwe in the very words of our quota- 
tion: “the Lord [ Hebrew, Yahwe] rebuke thee,” the Greek of Jude 
being nearly identical with that of the Septuagint. Our verse cannot 
be taken from Zechariah : a contest between Michael and Satan over 
the body of Moses cannot be the same as a judicial trial held by the 
Angel of Yahwe, in which Satan is the accuser, and the priest Joshua 
the accused. But the scene in Zechariah may have supplied mate- 
rial for the legend of Michael and Satan; it would be natural to put 
into the mouth of the former the words of the Angel of Yahwe. 
It seems probable, then, that from a story worked up out of Deut. 
xxxiv., and Zech. iii., and perhaps other passages of the Old Testa- 
ment, our Epistle takes the verse in which this quotation appears. 


JUDE 14, 15: ENOCH i. 9. 


Enoch. “And lo, he comes with myriads of the 
holy to pass judgment on them, and he will destroy 





! See the text as given by Fritzsche. 
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the impious, and will call all flesh to account for every 
thing the sinners and the impious have done and 
committed against him.” 

Fude. ‘Lo, the Lord came with his holy myriads 
to execute judgment on all, and- to convict all the 
impious of all their works of impiety which they have 
impiously wrought, and of all the hard things which 
impious sinners have spoken against him.” 


Fude 14, 15: ‘Idov HAGev xipioc év ayia uvpidow adtod rotjoat Kpiow Kata 
navtwv Kal édéySar mavtacg rode daeBeic mepi mdvTwY TOV Epywv doEBeiag abTav ov 
noeBnoav Kal Tepl TaVTWY TOV OKANPaY Gv éAdAnoay Kat’ abTov duapTwiol doEBeic, 


The Book of Enoch (with the exception of a few fragments pre- 
served in Syncellus and in one Greek manuscript) is known to us at 
present only in an Ethiopic translation ; and it is therefore not strange 
that our text should differ slightly from that of the author of the 
Epistle, who may, moreover, have cited freely, or from memory. 
The form of the quotation (‘Enoch prophesied, saying’) shows 
that he regarded these words as a genuine utterance of the patriarch ; 
but it does not thence follow that he looked on the book as canon- 
ical, though he must have valued it highly. There is no proof that 
it was ever generally considered canonical by Jews or Christians. 
The Book of Enoch, written probably (at least in part) in the 
second century B.C., was held in great esteem for six or seven 
centuries, and was then gradually lost sight of. 


JUDE 23. 


The expression, “snatching them out of the fire,” is after Amos - 
iv. 11, “ye were as a brand snatched from [ov, drawn out of] the 
burning ;” or, better, Zech. iii. 2, “is not this man [Joshua] a brand 
snatched from [e7, drawn out of] the fire?” After the Septuagint, 
but with a different word for the participle ; it is either a free citation, 
or a common proverbial saying. 

Zech. iii. 2: WED OXD WR TAL NOD 

Sept. Obx idod roito we dadhdc t§eonacpévoc éx Tupdc ; 

Jude: "Ex rupo¢ apnacovtec. 
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THE REVELATION. 


The Book of Revelation contains no quotations proper, but a 
great part of the language is taken from the Old Testament: it will 
be sufficient to point out the sources of the material, and the way in 
which it is employed. 


REV. i. 
Verse 5. 


“ Faithful witness,” epithet of Jesus Christ, found in Prov. xiv. 5, 
and in Ps. Ixxxix. 38 (37), where it is used of David’s posterity. 
After the Septuagint, which agrees with the Hebrew. Found also in 
ili. 14. | 
“Ruler over kings.” Freely after Isa. xli. 2 (Cyrus), and Dan. 
ii. 47 (God). 


Verse 6. 


“A kingdom, priests to God,” of the Church of Christ. From 
Exod. xix. 6, “a kingdom of priests” (Israel); Septuagint, “ royal 
priesthood” (so 1 Pet. ii. g). Found also in v. 10. 


Verse 7. 


“Lo, he comes with the clouds” (said of Christ), From Dan. 
vil. 13, where it is said of “one like a man” (Israel), to whom was 
given everlasting dominion. The text follows the Aramaic original, 
with which agrees Theodotion ; the Septuagint has, ‘on the clouds,” 
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*‘ And every eye shall see him, and they who pierced him, and all 
the tribes of the earth shall mourn over him.” From Zech. xii. 
10-14 (see on John xix. 37), a free abridgment. In the Prophet, 
the mourning of the people of Jerusalem appears to be over their 
- friends of Judah who had fallen in battle. It is here, according to 
the then prevailing interpretation, taken Messianically. 


Verse 8. 


“T am the Alpha and the Omega,” — that is, the first and the last, 
— ‘‘who is, and who was, and who is coming ”’ (the reference is to the 
Lord God). From Isa. xliv. 6, xlviii. 12, after the Aramaic version. 

The title “the Almighty” is a common Septuagint rendering (6 
mavroxpatwp) of the Hebrew “God of Hosts.” 


Verse 12. 


The “seven golden candelabra” are after Exod. xxv. 37; Zech. 
es 


Verse 13. 


“One like a human being” (Christ). From Ezek. i. 26 (glorious 
manifestation of Yahwe), Dan. vii. 13 (human form representing 
holy Israel). 

The “garment down to the foot” is from Ezek. ix. 2, Septuagint 
(the Hebrew has “ linen’), the description of “the man with the 
writer’s inkhorn ;” see also Dan. x. 5. 

The “ golden girdle,” after Dan. x. 5 (an angel). 


Verse 14. 


“ Hair white as wool,” from Dan. vii. 9. 
“Eyes as a flame of fire,” from Dan. x. 6, so also ii. 18. 


Verse 15.. 


“ Feet like chalkolibanon” (Aedrew, shining copper); from Dan. 
x. 6, repeated in ii. 18. 
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“His voice like the voice of many waters ;” from Ezek. xliii. 2 
(so the Hebrew), said of the God of Israel. 


Verse 16; xix. 15. 


The “sharp sword proceeding out of his mouth” is after Isa. 
xlix. 2, where the mouth of the servant of Yahwe is said to be like 
a sharp sword. 


Verse 17. 


“T am the first and the last” (reference to Christ); from Isa. 
xliv. 6, xlviii. 12. 


REV. ii. 


Verse 7. 


“The tree of life . . . in the midst of the paradise;” from 
Gen. ii. 9, Septuagint. 


Verse 10. 


“That ye may be tried ten days.” Compare Dan. i. 12, 14, 
where the young Hebrews are tried ten days with coarse fare. 


Verse 17; ili, 12. 


The conception of the “new name” is after Isa. Ixii. 2 (compare 
Ixv. 15), where Yahwe’s new relation to Israel in the time of blessed 
restoration is to be expressed, in Oriental fashion (so Abraham, Gen. 
xvii. 5, and Israel, Gen. xxxii. 28), by the new name Hephzibah, 
“my delight is in her” (verse 4); compare Jer. xxiii. 6, xxxili. 16, 
where the name “ Yahwe our righteousness” given to Israel marks 
similarly a new phase in the nation’s life (see Deut. xxxili. 29), and 
so also Hos. ii. 25 (ii. 23). So here, the new name which the victor 
receives, which is known only to himself (and is not further ex- 
plained) expresses the new relation in which the believer at the end 
of his course stands to Christ. In iii. 12, the term is otherwise used : 
the victor is to have written on him (probably on his forehead) the 
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name of God, the name of the city of God, “the new Jerusalem,” 
and Christ’s own “new name;” this last, which is perhaps also 
referred to in xix. 12, is not given, but appears, from the connection, 
to telate to his elevation to supreme power, possibly something like 
that mentioned in xix. 16, “king of kings and lord of lords” (not 
“the word of God,” xix. 13). The three names, thus written on the 
victor, announce his relation to God (his supreme lord), to the city 
of God (of which he is a citizen), and to Christ (his redeemer). 


Verse 23. 


“T am he who searches reins and hearts” (Christ); from Ps. vii. 
10 (9), said of God. See also Jer. xi. 20, xvii. 10. 

“T will give to you, to each one, according to your works ;” 
from Ps. lxii. 13 (12), and see Jer. xxv. 14. 7 


Verse 27. 


“T will give him authority over the nations, and he shall rule them 
with a rod of iron, as the vessels of the potter are broken.” From 
Ps, ii. 8, 9, the first verse being abridged, and the second given in 
full (with slight verbal changes) after the Septuagint: the Hebrew 
has, as the connection seems to require: “thou shalt break them 
with a rod of iron” (a slight difference of vowels gives “rule” 
instead of “break”). The Psalm-passage, which relates to a king 
of Judah, is here applied to the Christian who overcomes and keeps 
Christ’s works to the end; elsewhere in the New Testament, this 
psalm is interpreted Messianically. 


Text. — Instead of DY'W, Sept. points DYNA. 


REV. iii. 
Verse 5. 


“To blot out of the book of life,” is rather an expression in 
common use than an adoption of Old-Testament language. See 
Ps. Ixix. 29 (28); Isa. iv. 3, and compare Exod. xxxii. 32; Dan. 
xii. I. 





a 





a 
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“T will confess his name before my Father and before his angels,” 
perhaps a citation of Christ’s words, Matt. x. 32, from a written 
gospel, or from the tradition. 


Verse 7. 


“He who has the key of David, who opens and no one shuts, 
and shuts and no one opens’”’ (description of Christ). From Isa. 
xxii. 22 (freely after the Septuagint), where the expression describes 
the elevation to the post of prime minister of Isaiah’s friend Eliakim, 
in place of Shebna, this change denoting a change of policy. In 
like manner Christ is described as having complete authority in the 
kingdom of God. Between the “key of the house of David” 
(Isaiah) and the “key of David” (Revelation), there is no substan- 
tial difference: the latter points somewhat more distinctly to royal 
authority. 


Verse 9. 


“T will make them come and worship before thy feet;” after 
Isa, xlix. 23, Ix. 14. 


Verse 12. 


From Jer. xxiii. 6. See on ii. 17. 


Verse 19. 


“As many as I love, I reprove and chasten;” freely after Prov. 
lii, 12. See on Heb. xii. 5, 6. 


REV. iv. 


Verses 2, 3. 


In the description of the heavenly court, the “throne” is after 
Ezek. i. 26; Dan. vii. 9; the “rainbow,” after Ezek. i. 28; and the 
precious stones are suggested by Ezek. i. 26; Dan. x. 6. 
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Verse 5. 


‘Out of the throne proceed lightnings and voices and thunders ;”’ 
from Exod. xix. 16. 
“Seven lamps of fire ;” from Zech. iv. 2 ; Exod. xxxvii. 23 ; Ezek. 


1.32; 
Verse 6. 


“A glassy sea like crystal;” after Ezek. 1. 22. 
“ Four living creatures full of eyes ;” from Ezek. i. 5, 18. 


Verse 7. 


The “lion, calf, man, eagle ;”’ from Ezek. i. to, after the Septua- 
gint. Instead of “calf” (as in the Septuagint), the Hebrew has 
Ox: 


Verse 8. 


The “six wings” is after Isa. vi. 2, 3. Ezekiel’s living creatures 
have four wings each. 


Verse 11. 


Doxology, here and elsewhere, as v. 12. After such passages as 
Ps. Ixxii. 18, 19 ; Dan. li. 20; and compare the Hymn of the Three 
Princes (addition to Daniel, in the Septuagint). 


REV. v. 


Verse i. 


“The book written within and without, and sealed ;” after Ezek. 
ii. g, 10, and Dan. xii. 4. 


Verse 5. 


The “lion of the tribe of Judah” is perhaps from Gen. xlix. 9, 
10; the “root of David,” from Isa. xi. 1, 10 (Hebrew, “root of 
Jesse,” and “ branch from his roots ”’). 
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Verses 6, 12. 


The “lamb as it were slain,” after Isa. liii. 7: or the allusion may 
be to the paschal lamb, or generally to any sacrificial lamb. 

The “seven eyes,” representing the seven spirits of God sent 
forth into all the earth; from Zech. iv. 10 (which probably refers to 
the seven lamps, verse 2). 


Verse 9. 


The “ new song,” as in Ps. xl. 4 (3), is a song in commemoration 
of any new blessing; here, of the redemption effected by the sacrifi- 
cial death of Christ. 


Verse 11. 


The number of the angels, “myriads of myriads and thousands 
of thousands,” is from Dan. vii. 10, with the order of the units 
reversed (Daniel, “thousands . . . myriads’’), producing an appar- 
ent anti-climax ; the idea seems to be to add many thousands to the 
already enormous number represented by the myriads. The expres- 
sion in Ps. lxviii. 18 (17), “myriads, thousands upon thousands ” 
(the English Authorized Version has, incorrectly, “angels’’), is dif- 
ferent in form from this. 


REV. vi. 
Verses 2, 4, 5, 8. 


The four different-colored horses are after Zech. vi. 2, 3. The 
three colors, white, black, and red, are the same in the Hebrew, the 
Septuagint, and our passage ; the Hebrew word for the fourth color 
is commonly rendered: “speckled”? (English Authorized Version, 
“srisled”’) or “ variegated” (so the Septuagint); in Revelation, the 
fourth color is “pale yellow,” or simply “pale.’’ In Zech. i. 8, the 
colors are white, red, and reddish. The “pale” of Revelation may 
be a traditional translation of the Hebrew word which we render 
“speckled,” or it may be an adaptation to the rider of the fourth 
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horse, who is Death. ‘The number four represents the four points of 
the compass. 


Verse 8. 


The instruments with which Death and Hades destroy men, 


namely, “sword, famine,.death [o7, pestilence], and wild beasts,” 


are taken from the Septuagint of Ezek. xiv. 21. The Hebrew term 
for “pestilence”? (135) is rendered here (and elsewhere) in the 
Septuagint by the ordinary word for “death” (@avaros), which is 
adopted by our author; it is a question whether we should then 
render the Greek term by “death,” or by “ pestilence,’ — that is, 
whether we are to suppose that the writer, taking the expression 
(Oavaros) in its usual sense, thought of death proper (perhaps 
“natural death”), or are to regard him as following the Septuagint 
usage, and having “pestilence”? in mind. The latter interpretation 
is the easier of the two. This seems to be a clear instance of cita- 
tion in this book from the Septuagint. 


Verse 10. 


In the cry of the souls under the altar, the form of the exclama- 
tion, “‘ how long?” seems to be especially after Zech. i. 12, which is 
a similar appeal for God’s interposition (the exclamation is found 
several times elsewhere in the Old Testament); and the content, 
“dost thou not judge and avenge our blood?” is from Deut. xxxii. 
43: “he will avenge the blood of his servants.” 


Verses 12-17. 


The sixth seal. “ Earthquake, the sun black, and the moon as 
blood ;” from Joel iv. (iii.) 15, 16, iii. 4 (ii. 31). 

“The stars of the heaven fell to the earth, as a fig-tree casts its 
unripe figs ;”? after Isa. xxxiv. 4, where the host of heaven (the star- 
spirits) “fade [or, fall] . . . as that which fades [o7, falls] from the 
fig-tree ’ (the Septuagint has “fall” in both places). 

“The heaven removed as a scroll rolled up;”’ after Isa. xxxiv. 4. 

“The kings and magnates hid themselves in caves and rocks ;” 
after Isa. ii. 12, 17, 19. 
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“They say to the mountains and to the rocks, Fall on us ;” after 
Hos. x. 8 (“mountains . . . and hills”’). 

“The great day of their wrath has come ; 

“Who can stand?” from Ps. Ixxvi. 8 (7). 


” 


after Zeph. i. 14. 


REV. vii. 
Verse i. 
The “four winds ;” after Dan. vii. 2. 


Verse 3. 


”? 


The “sealing of the servants of God in their foreheads ;” after 


Ezek. ix. 4 (“ marking”’). 
Verse 15. 


God “ dwells among his people ;” Ezek. xliii. 7. 


Verse 16. 


“ They shall not hunger nor thirst, nor be hurt by sun or heat ;” 
from Isa. xlix. 10. : 


Verse 17. 


“The Lamb... shall be their shepherd, and guide them to 
fountains of waters of life ;”’ from Isa. xlix. 9, 10 (“they shall pas- 
ture on the ways, and he who yearns on them shall lead them, and to 
springs of water shall guide them’’). Compare Ps. xxiii. | 

“God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes ;” from Isa. xxv. 8. 


REV. viii. 
Verses 3, 4. 


Combination of incense with prayers. Compare Ps. cxli. 2, where 
prayer is compared to incense. 
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Verse 5. 

“ Thunders, voices, lightnings, earthquake ;” from Exod. xix. 16, 
18 (Sinai). , 

Verse 7. 


First angel’s trumpet. The “hail and fire” is after Exod. ix. 23 
(seventh plague of Egypt). 


Verse 8. 


Second angel. “A mountain burning with fire cast into the sea: ” 
compare Jer. li. 25, where Babylon is the destroying mountain, 
which is to be rolled down from the rocks, and made “a mountain 
of burning.” 


Verse to. 


Third angel. A star called Wormwood falls from heaven. See 
Isa. xiv. 12, where the morning star (the king of Babylon) so falls ; 
and Isa. xxxiv. 4, which describes the fading or falling of the host of 
heaven. In the Book of Enoch (Ixxxvi. 1, 3), the evil angels are 
represented by fallen stars. 


Verse 12. 


Fourth angel. The darkening of sun and moon is after Joel iii. 
4 (ii. 31); and in Ezek. xxxii. 7, we have darkening of stars, sun, 
and moon (punishment of Egypt). 


REv. ix. 
Verse 1. 


Fifth angel. The star which falls from heaven, as above, viii. 10. 


Verses 2, 3, 7; 8, 9. 


- Plague of locusts: see Exod. x. 12-15 (eighth plague of Egypt). s 
The description of the locusts is taken in part (resemblance to 
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horses, lions’ teeth, noise like that of war-chariots) from Joel i. 6, 
il. 2, 4, 10. 


Verse 6. 

“Men shall seek death, and shall not find it.” Compare Job 
iii, 21, Jer. vill. 3. 

Verse V1. 


Abaddon, “ destruction,” occurs in Job xxvi. 6. 


Verse 20. 


“Demons,” see Deut. xxxii. 17; for the description of the 
“idols,” see Ps. cvi. 36, 37, CXV. 4-7, CXXXV. I5-17. 


REV. x. a 
Verse i. 


The strong angel. “ Arrayed with a cloud,” see Dan. vii. 13; 
the “rainbow” on his head is after Ezek. i. 28. 


Verses 2-6. 


The angel’s oath, that there should be no delay in the execution 
of the divine judgment (so, according to verse 7, we must under- 
stand the expression “time shall be no more”’), is after Dan. xii. 7, 
where the oath is that God’s judgment shall be accomplished in three 
and a half times (that is, three years and a half). 


Verse 4. 


The command to “seal up;” after Dan. xii. 4. 


Verse 7. 


That God communicates his designs to his servants the prophets, 
is from Amos iii. 7. 
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Verses 9, 10. 


The bitter-sweet book, as in Ezek. ii. 9, 10, iii. 1-3: the bitter- 
ness symbolizes the sorrowfulness of its contents (Ezekiel, “ lamenta- 
tions, mourning, and woe’’), and the sweetness, the excellence of 
God’s ultimate designs ; that is, the double result is the gladness pro- 
duced by the first reception of the announcement of God’s inter- 
position for his people, and the sadness occasioned by the perception 
of the woes it brings about. 


REV. xi. 
Verse t. 


The seer’s measuring-reed is after Ezek. xl. 3: compare Zech. 
ii. 5 ff. (ii. 1 ff.). 


Verse 2. 


“The holy city trodden under foot,” from Dan. viii. 13 ; the time, 
“forty-two months,” = 1,260 days (verse 3), from Dan. xii. 7, 
where it is to be taken literally. 


Verse 4. 


The two witnesses. The symbols, the two olive-trees and the two 
lamp-stands, are from Zech. iv. (but Zechariah has only one candela- 
brum), signifying that the two prophets receive their inspiration and 
strength from God alone. In Zechariah, the candelabrum represents 
the light of God in his people, and only the olive-trees as sources 
of oil represent the “two anointed ones” (Zerubbabel and Joshua), 
God’s instruments for building the temple. The seer modifies the 
symbolism as above. 


Verse 5. 


The two witnesses prophesy judgment, and their enemies are 
slain as were those of Elijah (by fire from heaven, 2 Kings i. 11, 12) 
and those of Moses (Num. xvi. 35). 
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Verse 6. 


They also have authority to shut the heaven that it rain not, as 
Elijah (1 Kings xvii. 1, compare Jas. v. 17), and to smite water and 
earth with plagues, as Moses (Exod. vii.—x.). 


Verse 9. 


They are slain by the beast, and their bodies lie unburied (Ps. 
Ixxix. 2) three and a half days (compare Dan. ix. 27, where the 
consummation occurs in the midst of the week). 


Verse 11. 


The resurrection of the two witnesses. “The spirit [o7, breath] 
of life from God entered into them, and they stood on their feet ;” 
from Ezek. xxxvii. 10 (the dry bones). Compare Gen. ii. 7. 


Verse 15. 


The hymn of the-voices in heaven. “The kingdom of the world 
has become the kingdom of our Lord and of his Anointed” (07, 
Christ), after Ps. ii. 2; and “he shall reign for ever and ever,” from 

Exod. xv. 18. 


Verse 18. 


The triumph of the saints ; after Dan. vii. 27. 


REV. xii. 


= 


Verse i. 


The woman in heaven, symbol of the Church. The imagery, 
“clothed with the sun, the moon. under her feet, on her head a 
crown of twelve stars,” is in general after Isa. lx. 3 (the “ brightness 
of thy [Zion’s] rising”), Ps. civ. 2 (“who coverest thyself with 
light as with a garment’’), and perhaps Song of Songs, vi. 10 (“who 
is this that looks forth like the dawn, fair as the moon, clear as 
the sun?”’), and Dan. xii. 3 (“shall shine as the brightness of the 
firmament, and . . . as the stars’’), but the material is re-arranged. 
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Verse 2. 


The travailing and crying ; after Mic. iv. 9, 10; Isa. Ixvi. 7 (Zion). 


Verses 3, 4. 


The dragon, with seven heads and ten horns, who cast down stars ; 
after Dan. vii. 7, viii. 10. 


Verse 5. 


The child who is to rule with a rod of iron ; from Ps. ii. 9. See 
on ii. 27. 


Verse 6. 


The wilderness as place of retreat for the woman, as formerly for 
Israel ; compare Ezek. xx. 35, 36; “1,260 days” (and so verse 14), 
see On Xi. 2. 


Verse 7. 


The war in heaven, between Michael and the dragon. See the 
similar war in Enoch x.; and compare the old Babylonian con- 
flict between Bel and the dragon Tiamat (Chaos, Hebrew “hom, 
Gen. i. 2). 


Verse 10. 


Satan as “accuser ;” after Zech. iii. 1. 
Verse 12. 
“Rejoice, O heavens ;” from Ps. xcvi. 11; Isa. xlix. 13. 


Verse 15. 


The river which the serpent casts out of his mouth to overwhelm 
the woman is perhaps suggested by such passages as Ps. xviil. 5, 17 


(4, 16). 
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REV. xiii, 
Verses 1, 2. 


The beast, after Dan. vii. 2, 7, —a composite figure. 


Verses 5, 6. 


The blasphemy uttered by the beast, after Dan. vii. 25; the 
“forty-two months,” as above, xi. 2. 


Verse 7. 


Victory over the saints ; from Dan. vii. 21 (Antiochus Epiphanes). 


Verse 10. 


The law of retribution, “he who kills with the sword must be 
killed with the sword,” is from Gen. ix. 6 (the Noachic precept); 
and from this, by extension, the other, “he who leads into captivity 
must go into captivity.” 


REV. xiv. 


Verse 2. 


The Lamb on Mount Zion. A voice “as the voice of many 
waters ;” from Ezek. xliii. 2. 


Verse 3. 


The new song: see on v. 9. 


Verse 5. 


The Lamb’s followers. “In their mouth was found no lie ;”’ after 
Zeph. ili. 13, “Israel . . . shall not speak lies, nor shall a deceitful 
tongue be found in their mouth.” 
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Verse 8. 


The announcement of the angel, “Fallen, fallen is Babylon” 
(and so xviii. 2), is from Isa. xxi. 9; and the “cup of her wine,” 
from. Jer. di rn 


Viiee IO; Xvi. Ig. 


“The wine of the wrath of God,” from Ps. Ixxv. 9 (8). Com- 


pare Isa. li. 17; Jer. xxv. 15. 
“ Fire and brimstone ” (so also xix. 20, xxi. 8); after Ezek. xxxviii. 


23°; \ Ps ah, (6). 


Verse 14. 


“One like a [o7, the] Son of man ;” after Dan. vii. 1 3; Ezek. i. 26. 


Verses 14-19. 


The reaping of the earth ; from Joel iv. (ili.) 13. 


Verse 20. 


The treading of the winepress ; after Isa. Ixiii. 3. 


REV. xv. 
Verse 2. 


The seven angels having the seven last plagues. 

The “sea of glass,” after Ezek. i. 22. 

For the “ fire” which was mingled with the glass, compare Enoch 
xiv. 9, 12, 17, 19, the fiery surroundings of the heavenly houses, 
wherein was the throne of God. 


Verses 3, 4. 


The “song of Moses and of the Lamb” is the joint hymn of the 
old and new dispensations, praise to God for his holy judgments. 
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“Great and marvellous are thy works,” from Deut. xxxii. 4; Ps. 
CXXXIX. I4. 
“Just and true are thy ways,’”’ Deut. xxxii. 4. 
O “King of ages” (07, nations), and “who shall not fear,” Jer. 
x. 7, and Exod. xv. 16. 
“ Thou alone art holy,” Exod. xv. 11. 
All the nations shall come and worship before thee,” Isa. Ixvi. 23. 
“Thy judgments have been made manifest,” after Deut. xxxii. 43. 
The words are largely after the two “Songs of Moses” in Exod. 
xv. and Deut. xxxii., whence probably in part the title. The sterner 
aspect of the Old-Testament conception of God is here brought into 
connection with the Lamb. 


Verse 6. 


_ The linen dress and golden girdles of the angels are after Exod. 
xxvill. 6, 8; Ezek. xliv. 17, 18, the priestly dress. 


REV. xvi. 
Verse 2. 


The plague of the first cup or bowl: a “ grievous sore,” Exod. 
ix. 9 (sixth Egyptian plague). 


Verses 3, 4. 


Second and third cups: water turned to blood, Exod. vii. 20 (first 
Egyptian plague). 


Verses 5, 7. 


God’s just judgments: see on xv. 3. 


Verses 8, 9. 


Fourth cup: men scorched with heat ; see Isa. xlix. 10, “the 
mirage (Septuagint, burning wind] shall not smite them.” 
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Verse to. 


Fifth cup: darkening of the kingdom of the beast, Exod. x. 22 
(ninth Egyptian plague). 


Verse 12. 


Sixth cup: drying-up of the Euphrates to make a way for hostile 
kings, Jer. 1. 38, 41, li. 27, 28. — 


Verses 14, 16. 


The gathering of the armies ; in a general way after Ezek. xxxviii., 
xxxix., and Jer. li. 27, 28. ° 


Verse 21. 


Seventh cup: hail. Exod. ix. 23 (seventh Egyptian plague). 


REV. xvii. 
Verse t. 


Babylon (Rome) is called “ harlot,” as Nineveh in Nah. iii. 4. 
She “sits on many waters ;”’ from Jer. li. 13 (Babylon). 


Verse 2; xviii. 3. 
She has made the nations drunk with her wine ; from Jer. li. 7. — 


Verse 3. 


The beast with seven heads and ten horns; after Dan. vii- 7. 


Verse 14. 


“Lord of lords,” from Deut. x. 17. 
“ King of kings,” after Dan. ii. 47 (“lord of kings”). 
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Verse 16. 


Hatred of the nations towards Babylon ; after Jer. 1. 42. 


REV. xviii. 
Verse 2. 


Babylon is to become a habitation of demons, and unclean spirits 
and birds ; after Isa. xiii. 21, 22 (Hebrew, o’"yw, rendered “demons” 
in the Septuagint, and “satyrs”’ in the English Authorized Version), 
and Jer. 1. 39. Compare Isa. xxxiv. 13. 


Verse 4. 


7 


“Come out of her;” after Isa. xlviii. 20, lii. 11. 


Verse 5. 


“Her sins have reached to heaven ;” after Jer. li. g (Sept. xxviii. 


9); compare Jon. i. 2; Gen. xviii. 20, 21. The Greek word here 
rendered “reached” (éxkoAAyOnoav), properly “clave to, adhered,” 
is found in the Septuagint as translation of Hebrew terms for “ brought 
to, made to touch” (Lam. li. 2), “approach” (Job xli. 8), “rest 
on” (Deut. xxix. 19 [20]). 


Verse 6. 


“Render to her as she has rendered,” after Ps. cxxxvii. 8; for the 
*‘ double,”’ compare Isa. xl. 2. 


Verse 7. 


“She says, I sit a queen, and am no widow ;” after Isa. xlvii. 7, 8 ; 
Zeph. ii. 15. 


Verse 8. 


Her plagues shall come “in one day ;" from Isa. xlvii. 9. 
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Verse 9. 


“Kings . . . shall weep over her;” Ezek. xxvi. 16. 


Verses 11-109. 


The description of her merchants and merchandise is after Ezek. 
xxvii. (Tyre). | 


Verse 21. 


The downfall of Babylon set forth by casting a stone into the 
water ; from Jer. li. 63, 64. 


Verses 22, 23. 


Cessation of industry and mirth; after Isa. xxiv. 8; Jer. xxv. 10. 


Verse 24. 


Babylon has slain the prophets and saints ; after Jer. li. 49 (Babe: 
lon has slain Israel). 


REV. xix. 
Verse 1. 


* Hallelujah ;” Ps. evi. 1, and elsewhere. 


Verse 2. 


“ He has avenged the blood of his servants ;”” from Deut. XXxil. 43. 


Verse %. 


“Her smoke ascends for ever;” Isa, xxxiv. 10 (the Edomite 
Bosra). 
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Verse 5. 


Doxology ; after Ps. cxxxv. I, Cxv. 13. 


Verse 6. 


“The voice of a great multitude, . . . as of many waters,” from 


Ezek. i. 24, xlili. 2. 
“The Lord reigns,” after Ps. xciii. 1. 


Verse 8. 
The raiment of the bride: compare Ps. xlv. 14, 15 (13, 14). 
“The fine linen is the righteous acts of the saints;” after Ps. 


cxxii. 9, “let thy priests [whose official dress was of fine linen] be 
clothed with righteousness.” 


' Verse 11. 
The rider on the white horse (Christ), called “ faithful and true,” 


after Isa. xi. 5. 
“Tn righteousness he judges and makes war.” from Isa. xi. 4. 


Verse 12. 


“His eyes as a flame of fire,” from Dan. x. 6; on his “name,” 
? 5) ? 
see on ii. I7- 


Verse 13. 


His “ garment sprinkled with blood ;” from Isa. Ixiii. 2, 3. 


Verse 15. 


The “sharp sword proceeding out of his mouth,” after Isa. xlix. 2. 
He “rules with a rod of iron,” from Ps. ii. g (see on ii. 27). 
He “ treads the winepress of the wrath of God,” after Isa. xiii. 3. 
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Verse 16. 


“ King of kings, and Lord of lords:” see on xvii. 14. 


Verses 17, 18, 21. 


The birds summoned to feed on the flesh of the armies of the 
beast ; after Ezek. xxxix. 17, 18. 


Verse 20; xxi. 8. 


“Fire and brimstone,” after Ezek. xxxviii. 22; Ps. xi. 7 (6). 
Compare the fiery prison of the fallen angels, Enoch xviii. 14, xxi. 7. 


REV. xx. 


Verse 2. 
“The dragon, the old serpent, which is the devil and Satan,” 


interpretation of the serpent of Gen. iii, as the devil; compare 
a Cor. xi: 3. 


The devil is bound “a thousand years;” in Enoch xxi. 6, the 
seven stars, fallen angels, are bound for “a thousand ages.” 


Verse 3. 


The sealing of the pit is perhaps after Dan. vi. 16, 17. 


Verse 4. 


The “ thrones,” after Dan. vii. 9 (“the thrones were set’”’). 
Judgment is given to the saints, Dan. vii. 22. 

Tthey reign with the Christ, Dan. vii. 14, 27. 

The “ mark on the forehead,” after Ezek. ix. 4. 


Verse 6. 


Reigning priests ; from Exod. xix. 6. 
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Verse 8. 


The designation of the nations of the earth, marshalled by Satan, 
“ Gog and Magog,” is from Ezek. xxxvili., xxxix. In Ezekiel, Magog 
is the name of a land or nation (so Gen. x. 2), and Gog of its 
prince ; here the latter also is used as the name of a nation. 


Verse 9. 


Fire descends from God ; after 2 Kings i. 10. 


Verse 10. 


The lake of fire and brimstone, the place of punishment of the 
devil, the beast, and the false prophet. See the references to Enoch, 
on xix. 20 ; and, further, Enoch liv. 6, where Michael and his associate 
angels are to overpower the hosts of Azazel (the chief of the evil 
spirits), and throw them into the oven of burning fire. 


Verse 11. 

“No place was found for them ;” after Dan. ii. 35. 
Verse 12. 

The opening of the books, Dan. vii. ro. 

The book of life, Dan. xii. 1. 


The dead are judged “according to their works,” Jer. xvii. 10 ; 
Enoch xli. 1. 


Verse 13. 


“Sea, death, and Hades gave up their dead.” Compare Enoch 
li. 1, “in those days [the time of Messianic judgment], the earth, 
Sheol [Hades], and Abaddon [destruction, hell] will return what 
has been committed to them” (that is, their dead). 
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REV. xxi. 


Verse i. 


“‘ New heaven and new earth,” from Isa. Ixv. 17, Ixvi. 22, a recon- 
struction of physical nature to bring it into harmony with transformed 
man. But in this new physical creation there is no place for the 
sea: “the sea is no more” (this can hardly mean that the old sea is 
replaced by the new). The idea was perhaps suggested by Isa. xi. 
15, where Yahwe, it is said, will dry up or make passable the northern 
extremity of the Red Sea, and the river Euphrates, so that they shall 
offer no hinderance to travel, but the Israelitish exiles may easily 
return home; or, it is the expression of the feeling that the sea is 
in general an obstructive and oppressive thing. 


Verse 2. 


The “holy city” (the new Jerusalem, the Church), from Isa. lii. r. 
The community of God’s people as “ bride,” Isa. liv. 5, Ixi. 10. 


Verse 3. 


“The tabernacle of God is with men,” from Lev. xxvi. 11. 
“He dwells with them,’”” Ezek. xliii. 7. 
“They shall be his peoples [and he their God],”’ Jer. xxxii. 38. 


Verse 4. 


“ He shall wipe away every tear from their eyes,” from Isa. xxv. 8. 
“ There shall be no mourning,” Isa. Ixv. 19. 


Verse 6; xxii. 17. 


Water of life freely given ; after Isa. lv. 1. 


Verse 7. 


He that overcometh, “I will be his God, and he shall be my 
son;” after 2 Sam. vii. 14 (“I will be his father, and he shall be’ 
my son,” said of Solomon). 
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Verse 10. 


“He carried me away in the spirit to a mountain great and 
high ;” from Ezek. xl. 2. 


Verses 10-21. 


Description of the city; after Ezek. xlvili. 15-35 (the square 
shape, and twelve gates; the dimensions are increased), and Isa. 
liv. 11, 12 (foundations, walls, and buildings of precious stones). 


Verse 23. 


“ The city has no need of sun or moon ;”’ from Isa. lx. 19. 


Verses 24, 26. 


“‘ Kings and nations bring their glory to it;”’ from Isa.-lx. 11. 


Verse 25. 


The gates never shut, from Isa. lx. 11; the prophet has, “shall 
not be shut day nor night,” but the seer, “not shut by day (for 
there shall be no night there);” as also Isaiah has perpetual day in 
Ix. 19, 20. 


Verse 27. 


Nothing unclean shall enter the city ; so Isa. lii. 1. 


REV. xxii. 


Verse i. 


“The river of life proceeding out of the throne of God and of 
the Lamb ;” after Ezek. xlvii. 1, where water of life issues from under 
the temple. In our chapter, the throne of God takes the place of the 
temple of the earthly Jerusalem ; see verse 3, and xxi. 22. 
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Verse 2. 


The tree of life, growing by the river, bearing twelve sorts of 
fruit, its leaves for healing ; from Ezek. xlvii. 12. 


Verse 3. 
“There shall be no more any curse ;” from Zech. xiv. 11 (Hebrew, 
pin; Septuagint, dvafeua ; Revelation, xardepa). 


“The throne of God and of the Lamb shall be therein.” Com- 
pare Ezek. xlviii. 35 : “the name of the city shall be: Yahwe is there.” 


Verse 5. 


“No night, no need of lamp or sun, God is its light,” from Isa. _ 
Ix. 20. 
“The saints shall reign for ever,” Dan. vii. 18. 


Verse 10. 
“Seal not up the words;” after Dan. xii. 4 (“seal the book”), 
but reversed, since the fulfilment was now at hand. 


Verse 12. 


“T come, . . . my reward is with me ;” from Isa. xl. ro. 


Verse 16. 


“ Root and offspring of David ;” from Isa. xi. 1; see on v. 5. 


Verses 18, 19. 


Command not to add to or take from the words of this book ; 
from Deut. iv. 2, only here punishment for so adding or taking away 
is announced, 








NOTE ON 7 Baad, p. 155 (Rom. xi. 7). 


Since this passage was written, I have seen Dillmann’s article on 7 Baad, in 
the Monatsberichte der K6niglichen Academie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, 
June 16, 1881, pp. 601-620. He gives strong reasons for holding that the femi- 
nine article here is the representative of, or in allusion to, 7 aicyivy (NW2), 
“shame,” the term which was used as a substitute for Baal (though the name 
of the deity was retained in the text) when this name became odious to the 
Israelites. The Septuagint in some books, as Jeremiah, uniformly writes 
4 Baad, and such Targums as the Palestinian on the Pentateuch employ peri- 
phrases or substitutes for the name; whence, Dillmann suggests, we may infer 
a Jewish usage, which Paul here follows. Though this view is not without its 
difficulties, it seems more probable than that given in the text. 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF HISTORY 


According to the Bible and the Traditions of the Oriental Peoples. From 
the Creation of Man to the Deluge. By Francois LENORMANT, 
Professor of Archceology at the National Library of France, etc. 
(Translated from the Second French Edition), With an introduction 
by Francis Brown, Associate Professor in Biblical Philology, 
Union Theological Seminary. 





1 Vol., 12mo, 600 pages, - = - $2.50. 





‘© What should we see in the first chapters of Genesis ?’’ writes M. Lenor- 
mant in his preface—*tA revealed narrative, or a human tradition, gathered 
up for preservation by inspired writers as the oldest memory of their race ? 
This is the problem which I have been led to examine by comparing the nar- 
rative of the Bible with those which were current among the civilized peo- 
ples of most ancient origin by which Israel was surrounded, and from the 
midst of which it came,” 


The book is not more erudite than it is absorbing in its interest. It has 


had an immense influence upon contemporary thought; and has approached 
its task with an unusual mingling of the reverent and the scientific spirit. 





“ That the ‘ Oriental Peoples’ had legends on the Creation, the Fall of Man, the 
Deluge, and other primitive events, there is no denying. Nor is there any need of 
denying it, as this admirable volume shows. Mr. Lenormant is not only a believer 
in revelation, but a devout confessor of what came by Moses; as well as of what came 
by Christ. In this explanation of Chaldean, Babylonian, Assyrian and Phenician 
tradition, he discloses a prodigality of thought and skill allied to great variety of pur- 
suit, and diligent manipulation We mbar he has secured. He ‘spoils the Egyptians’ 
by boldly using for Christian purposes materials, which, if left unused, might be 
turned against the credibility of the Mosaic records. 

‘From the mass of tradition here examined it would seem that if these ancient 
legends have a common basis of truth, the first part of Genesis stands more generally 
releed to the religious history of mankind, than if it is taken primarily as one account, 
by one man, to one people. ; > . While not claiming for the author the 
setting forth of the absolute truth, nor the drawing from what he has set forth the 
soundest conclusions, we can assure our readers of a diminishing fear of learned un- 
belief after the perusal of this work.’’—T7ke New Englander. 


‘** With reference to the book as a whole it may be said: (1). That nowhere else can 
one obtain the mass of information upon this subject in so convenient a form; (2). That 
the investigation is conducted in a truly scientific manner, and with an eminently 
Christian spirit ; (3). That the results, though very different from those in common 
acceptance, contain much that is interesting and to say the least, plausible ; (4). That 
the author while he seems in a number of cases to be injudicious in his state, 
ments and conclusions, has done work in investigation and in working out details that 
ee of service to all, whether general readers or specialists.”—The Hebrez 

tudent. 


“* The work is one that deserves to be studied by all students of ancient history, and 
in particular by ministers of the Gospel, whose office requires them to interpret the 
Scriptures, and who ought not to be ignorant of the latest and most interesting con~ 
tribution of science to the elucidation to the sacred volume.’’—New York Tribune. 





*,® For Sale by all booksellers, or sent, post-paid, upon receipt of price, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, PusLisHers, 
743 AND 745 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Lhe Lheory of Preaching, 


EBECTURES ON HOMILETICS. 


By Professor AUSTIN PHELPS, D.D. 





One volume, 8vo, - ~ - ~ - $2.50 





This work, now offered to the public, is the growth of 
more than thirty years’ practical experience in teaching. 
While primarily. designed for professional readers, it will be 
found to contain much that will be of interest to thoughtful 
laymen. The writings of a master of style of broad and 
catholic mind are always fascinating; in the present case the 
wealth of appropriate and pointed illustration renders this 
doubly the case. 

CRITICAL NOTICES. 


“In the range of Protestant homiletical literature, we venture to affirm that its equal 
cannot be found for a conscientious, scholarly, and exhaustive treatment of the theory 
and practice of preaching. * * * To the treatment of his subject Dr. Phelps brings 
such qualifications as very few men now living possess. His is one of those delicate and 
sensitive natures which are instinctively critical, and yet full of what Matthew Arnold 
happily calls sweet reasonableness. * * * ‘To this characteristic graciousness of 
nature Dr. Phelps adds a style which is preéminently adapted to his special work. It is 
nervous, epigrammatic, and racy.”"—T7he Examiner and Chronicle. 


“It is a wise, spirited, practical and devout treatise upon a topic of the utmost con- 
sequence to pastors and people alike, and to the salvation of mankind, It is elaborate 
but not redundant, rich in the fruits of experience, yet thoroughly timely and current, 
and it easily takes the very first rank among volumes of its class.—7he Congrega- 
tionalist. 

‘The layman will find it delightful reading, and ministers of all denominations and 
of all degrees of experience will rejoice in it as a veritable mine of wisdom.”—New Vork 
Christian Advocate, 

“‘The volume is to be commended to voung men asa superb example of the art in 
which it aims to. instruct them.”—7khe Judependent. , 

‘The reading of it is a mental tonic. ‘The preacher cannot but feel often his heart 
burning within him under its influence. We could wish it might be in the hands of every 
theological student and of every pastor.””—The Watchman. 


“Thirty-one years of experience as a professor of homiletics in a leading American 
Theological Seminary by a man of genius, learning and power, are condensed into this 
valuable volume.”— Christian Intelligencer. 


. ‘Our professional readers will make a great mistake if they suppose this volume is 
simply a heavy, monotonous discussion, chiefly adapted to ‘the class-room. It isa 
delightful volume for general reading.”"—Aoston Zion's Herald. 





_*y* For sale by all booksellers, or sent, post-paid, upon receipt of 
price, by , 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, PustisHERs, 
743 AND 745 BroaDway, NEw YORK 
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